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PINK-AND-FAIR Or CORAL-FAIR 

Helena Rubinstein’s famous velvety-textured, 

long-lasting lipsticks in lovely new lighter 

shades for Spring. Keynote to a whole new 
“fair-and-prettier” complexion. 
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NEW LIPSTICK FOUR-CAST—your four best 

“fair-and-prettier” shades, each in a case color- 
keyed to your best fashion colors, 3.50. 
Single lipstick, 1.00. Matching rouge, 1.00. 
Nail lacquer, .60. 


plus tax 


COIFFURES BY MICHEL 
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As exciting as a Paris original, 

as provocative as a wink. 

Our Schiaparelli Stockings stir a 
flurry of flattery wherever they go. 
They’re nylons of fantastic sheerness 
in nine shades of Stunning. 
Proportioned with a designer’s skill 
for fit...in minus, equals or plus. 


2 pairs in a Shocking Pink box, $5.25 
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MacArthur 


Gilbert Gabriel is that rara avis of his 
craft—a kindly man. This is not 
to say that he will ever mislead you 
as to the merits of a show. Gil nearly 
always topped Variety’s annual criti- 
cal poll in the days when he covered 
the drama for The New York Sun, 
the New York American, Vanity 
Fair, Town and Country and The 
New Yorker. He is the country doc- 
tor of the theatre, where specialists 
so often kill, but the critical scalpel 
is always gentle in his hands. (This 
comes from the editor, who has felt 
it a couple of times.) And his wreaths 
seem always the brightest. (This, 
too, comes from ye ed., upon whose 
balding dome Gil has clapped laurels 
once or twice.) Between show shop- 
ping he writes novels, the latest being 
that show-stopper, / Thee Wed, al- 
ready on the best seller lists. 


Gabriel 


Hoffman 





Some say /rving Hoffman is a genius, 
but he admits only to joie de vivre. 
He can be pinned down to three 
fields, publicity, writing columns, and 
dispensing anecdotes. Gotham’s most 
active circulator of glamour-plated 
yarns he has been persuaded to lend 
his talents to The Joke’s on Me. 


Normal Bel Geddes has partici- 
pated in over 250 stage productions, 
designing every kind of set from 
Dead End to The Miracle. The Bel 
Geddes stamp can also be found on 
stoves, houses, yachts, and flat irons. 
He condemns present day theatres 
for strangling the drama. 
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Who’s Who in the Cast 


Henry L. Mencken needs no intro- 
duetion here. His pen is a lance that 
has made him the St. George of mod- 
ern American literature, and that 
lance is never at rest. It is presently 
poking at his past, but over the years 
it has punctured all the phonies of 
his time, and he hasn’t stopped at 
letters. Preachers, politicos, the pre- 
tenders of every calling have gone 
about yowling and holding their be- 
hinds. Often he has used it as a wand 
to summon wild young writers from 
the backwoods, only to whack their 
knuckles with it if later on success 
went to their heads. 


Rouben (pronounced 
Mamoulian) is the directorial comet, 
less predictable than Halley’s, who 
hits Broadway every now and then, 
the first time with Porgy and Bess, 
the last time with Carousel. In be- 
tween strikes at our Show Street he 
goes to Hollywood, where he makes 
so much money that he hasn’t time 
to bank it. He keeps it in barrels in 
his garage. 


Mamoulian 


(The editor, snooping 
around a producer’s office, once saw 
his weekly pay check and is still 
numb with shock.) We naturally felt 
that Rouben would be the man to 
point out for our readers the difficul- 
ties that lie in projecting ideas via 
screen and stage. 


The New York Times has upwards of 
a million circulation every Sunday 
throughout the land. And we haven't 
—yet. So it is just possible that a 
few of our readers didn’t know about 
Al Hirschfeld until last month, when 
we presented his brilliant caricature 
of Brooks Atkinson, the kindly 
hatchet man of the Times. In this 
issue, Al makes history with his Dr. 
Kinsey inspired diagnosis of the pas- 
sengers aboard A Streetcar Named 
Desire. We hope to cajole Al into 
giving us a full page sketch in every 
issue. To that end we're smuggling 
diamonds to his beautiful actress 
wife, Dolly Haas, every time he hands 
in a drawing. 


Mencken 


Bromfield 





Louis Bromfield, the _ best-selling 
novelist, has spent the past few years 
working on and writing about his 
Malabar Farm. It is with some re- 
lief, we suspect, that he turns from 
bulls to ballerinas and _ reviews 


Agnes de Mille’s Fall River Legend. 


Walter Prichard Eaton, one of the 
most brilliant drama critics inside 
U.S.A., sometime head of the Yale 
University School of the Drama, 
whose protean activities also include 
farming, essay writing, et al., is espe- 
cially equipped to write of the labor 
pains of play production by virtue 
of being an eminent playwright him- 
self. Tryout in New Haven in this is- 
sue is right out of that furnace in 
Connecticut’ in which Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego—had they 
been collaborators—would have‘ all 
burned to a crisp. 


Dr. George Amberg, our authority on 
design in the theatre, is the man who 
reminds encyclopedias. Now Curator 
of the Department of Theatre Arts at 
the Museum of Modern Art, his 
name can be found listed in any book 
weighing more than one pound ex- 
cept the Brooklyn telephone directory. 


Amberg Eaton 
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Medea by Robinson Jeffers 


Complete version of the play in 
the August-September issue. 
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AN TA stimulates the theatre 


rom coast to coast... 


—— 
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HARTERED by Congress in 1935. The American Na- a salle 
tional Theatre and Academy is dedicated to stimulating ce oe 
. T » . Pee ee 
the theatre in every state of the Union. During the past _ al 
year, ANTA has made great strides in living up to this 7, _ 


phase of its charter. From New York to Salt Lake City, 



















from Texas to Ohio, from Virginia to Wisconsin, ANTA 


has sponsored, endorsed, or technically assisted in de- 
centralizing the theatre along professional lines. 

ANTA maintains special services for technical soi 
distribution of scripts, methods of audience building, ex- 
change and distribution of the accomplishments in re- 
gional theatres, and many other phases of theatrical ac- 


tivity. If yoyere interested in learning more about ANTA 


and its services to decentralized theatre, write to: 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY \ 


\ 


a 
139 West 44th Street New York 18, ies : 





Orson Welles in Macbeth, a part of the Utah 
Drama Festival which was co-sponsored by ANTA. 





Robert Porterfield welcomes Brock Pemberton to Blanche Yurka and Sidney Blackmer in Ali My 
his Virginia theatre, which is ANTA-sponsored. Sons at Detroit, arranged through ANTA. 





Throwgh ANTA, Blanche Yurka and Sidney Block- 
mer played All My Sons at the Minneapolis Civic. 


The Hasty Heart at Artillery Lane in Florida, The ANTA-endorsed Philadelphia Experimental The- 
one of many theatres aided by ANTA services. atre produced the new No Room for Peter Pan. 


Taming of the Shrew produced by Margo Jones John Garfield starred in Skipper Next to God 
at Theatre ‘48, a project endorsed by ANTA. in the ANTA-sponsored Experimental Theatre. 


Charles Laughton in Bertolt Brecht’s Galileo ANTA-NBC Television Playhouse presents Judith . 
at ANTA's Experimental Theatre in New York. Evelyn as Elizabeth in The Bachelor Queen. 
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“BEAUTIFUL, IMAGINATIVE, 
ORIGINAL” 
Richard Watts, Jr., Post 


“TO BE REMEMBERED WITH ‘SHOW 
BOAT’ AND ‘OKLAHOMA!’ ” 
Howard Barnes, Herald Tribune 


a 
THE THEATRE GUILD 
presents 
A NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


ALLEGRO 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Book & Lyrics by 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 


Entire Production Staged by 


AGNES de MILLE 
e 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 
44th Street West of Broadway 
Air Conditioned 


Evenings at 8:30 
$6.00, $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday at 2:30 
$3.60, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 





* A play by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN | 
(Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) 


wit DAVID WAYNE 
ROBERT KEITH - WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


Directed by Joshua Logan 
le Settings by Jo Mielziner 
ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St, Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sot. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 








Current Theatre Index 


Consult your daily newspaper for possible 
changes 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE (Dec. 3, 1947) 


—Elia Kazan‘s direction and Jo Mielziner's 
set heighten Tennessee Williams’ eloquent 
tragedy of disintegration of a one-time 
lady. Ethel Barrymore, 47th St W 
of B’way Cl 6-0390 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80. 


ALLEGRO (Oct. 19, 1947)—Thirty-five years to 


spiritual fulfillment in a doctor's life lavish- 
ly presented in Rodgers’ and Hammerstein‘s 
expansive, elaborate play with music. Ma- 
jestic, 44th St W of B’way Cl 6-0730 Mats 
Thurs & Sat 2:30, $1.80-$3.60. Eves ex. 
Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6. 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS (Dec. 11, 1947)—Half 


a dozen hilarious numbers by the Hart- 
mans spark the refreshing intimacy, acidy 
skits and hummable melodies of the re- 
view which features Hank Ladd. Coronet, 
49th St W of B’way Cl 6-8870 Mats Wed 
& Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 
8:30 Mon.-Thurs $1.20-$4.80 Fri. & Sat 
$1.80-$6. 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (May 16, 1946)— 


Ethel Merman animates markswoman Annie 
Oakley to the hilt in this winning Irving 
Berlin wild-west musical. Imperial, 45th 
St W of B’way CO 5-2412 Mats Wed & Sat 
2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80- 
$6.60. 


BALLET BALLADS (May 17, 1948)—Vivid in 


their simplicity, lyricist John Latouche’s and 
songsmith Jerome Moross’ three spirited 
dance narratives relate Susanna’s seduction 
by the elders, Davey Crockett’s tall-taled 
eccentricities and the workings of Willie 
the Weeper’s doped mind. Music Box, 45th 
St W of B’way Cl 6-4636 Mats Wed & Sat 
2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80- 
$4.80. 


BORN YESTERDAY (feb. 4, 1946)—Garson 


Kanin’s lively farce-satire concerns a blonde 
ex-chorine, a scheming junk dealer and an 
intellectual New Republic mentor. Lyceum, 
45th St E of B’way CH 4-4256 Mats Wed 
& Sat 2:40, $1.20-$3. Eves ex. Sun 8:40, 
$1.20-$4.80. 


BRIGADOON (Mar. 13, 1947)—Fanciful mv- 


sical fantasy of a Scottish village which 
comes to life once in a hundred years. 
Ziegfeld, Sixth Ave at 54th St Cl 5-5200 
Mats Sat 2:30 & Sun at 3, $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves ex. Mon 8:30 Sun-Thurs $1.20-$4.80. 
Fri-Sat $1.20-$6. 


COMMAND DECISION (Oct. 1, 1947)—Superb- 


ly headed by Paul Kelly, an all-male cast 
responds brilliantly to John O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s direction of William Wister Haines’ 
powerful war play. Fulton, 46th St W of 
B’way Cl 6-6380 Mats Sat at 2:40 & Sun 
at 3, $1.20-$3. Eves ex. Mon 8:40, $1.20- 
$4.80. 

(See page 62) 
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FINIAN’S RAINBOW (Jan. 10, 1947) An in- 


gratiating production with an accomplished 
cast brightens the crock of gold, engaging 
leprechaun and social significance which 
come to Missitucky in this beguiling musi- 
cal. 46th Street Theatre, 46th St W of 
B’way Cl 6-6075 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY (Nov. 4, 1947)—An en- 


chanting ingenue performance adds fresh- 
ness to this F. Hugh Herbert comedy con- 
cerned with a guileless young dentist's re- 
ceptionist in the palatial mansion of a 
Broadway idol. Henry Miller, 43rd St E of 
B’way BR 9-3970 Mats Thurs & Sat 2:40, 
$1.20-$3. Eves ex. Sun 8:40, $1.20-$4.20. 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944)—A hardy perennial, 


this Pulitzer Prize delight propels the like- 
able imbiber, his crotchety sister and their 
invisible six-foot friend well into their fourth 
year in Mary Chase’s agreeable paean to 
dipsomania. 48th Street Theatre, 48th St 
E of B’way Cl 5-4396 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, 
$1.20-$3. Eves 8:40, $1.20-$4.20. 


HIGH BUTTON SHOES (Oct. 9, 1947)—Glowing 


production highlighted by Jerome Robbins’ 
invigorous Mack Sennett ballet augment the 
fast-moving antics of Phil Silvers and Joey 
Faye happily cast as two con men on the 
loose in staid New Jersey in 1913. Shubert, 
44th St W of B’way Cl 6-5990 Mats Wed & 
Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, 
$1.80-$6. 


HOLD IT! (May 5, 1948)—Johnny Downs, Red 


Buttons, Jet McDonald, Patricia Wymore, 
Larry Douglas and lots of hard-working 
people do what they can for the college 
female impersonator who wins a Holly- 
wood beauty contest. National, 41st St W 
of B’way PE 6-8220 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80. 


INSIDE U.S.A. (Apr. 30, 1948) High, wide and 


handsome, Howard Dietz-Arthur Schwartz 
revue shuttles from coast to coast, bring- 
ing back indefatigable Beatrice Lillie and 
funny song and dance man Jack Haley, 
introduces a new Will Rogers in harmonica- 
playing Herb Shriner and spotlights a sen- 
sational young dancer in Valerie Bettis. 
Century, Seventh Ave at 59th St Cl 7-3121 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. 
Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6. 
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JOY TO THE WORLD (Mar. 18, 1948)—Alfred 
Drake, Marsha Hunt, Myron McCormick and 
Morris Carnovsky enliven Allan Scott's 
political slap at Hollywood's witch-hunting. 
Plymouth, 45th St W of B’way Cl 6-9156 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. 
Sun 8:30, $1.80-$4.80. 


LOOK, MA, I’M DANCIN’! (Jan. 29, 1948)— 
Nancy Walker is the aspiring heiress with 
two left feet in this light-hearted George 
Abbott tunefest of a touring ballet com- 
pany, featuring sterling performances by 
Harold Lang, Janet Reed and Katharine 
Sergava to Jerome Robbins’ dances and 
Hugh Martin’s score. Adelphi, 54th St E of 
B’way Cl 6-5097 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, Mon-Thurs 
$1.20-$4.80 Fri-Sat $1.20-$6. 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN (Jan. 15, 1948)— 
With David Burns, Sid Caesar and Joshua 
Shelley as the leading comics, an energetic 
book by Arnold B. Horwitt and jubilant 
songs by Richard Lewine, this small revue 
goes for a swiftly-paced musicomedy ride 
on the Manhattan merry-go-round. Broad- 
hurst, 44th St W of B’way Cl 6-6699 Mats 
Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun, 
$8.30, $1.80-$6. 


ME AND MOLLY (Feb. 26, 1948)—Based on 
radio's famous Goldberg family, authoress 
Gertrude Berg and Philip Loeb top the en- 
gaging cast portraying Jewish home life in 
the Bronx in 1919. Belasco, 44th St E of 
B’way BR 9-2067 Mats Sat & Sun 2:40, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Mon 8:40, Sun-Thurs 
$1.20-$4.20 Fri-Sat $1.20-$4.80. 


MISTER ROBERTS (Feb. 18, 1948)—Thomas 
Heggen and Joshua Logan’s richly reward- 
ing comedy-drama sketches the weary, an- 
noying life aboard a navy cargo ship on 
the periphery of the war, with Henry 
Fonda, David Wayne, Robert Keith and 
William Harrigan heading the upper 
drawer cast. Alvin, 52nd St W of Bway 
Cl 5-5225 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20- 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80. 


SALLY (May 6, 1948)—A revival of Jerome 
Kern's memorable musical funfest with a 
score from several of his shows, Willie 
Howard as remarkably funny as ever and 
Bambi Linn appealingly going from rags to 
riches. Martin Beck, 45th St W of Bway 
Cl 6-6363 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20- 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$5.40. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS (Jan. 14, 1948)—Paro- 
doxes and twisted arguments on woman 
suffrage in San Francisco in the Gay ‘90s 
are the theme of Florence Ryerson’s and 
Colin Clement's broad comedy, Joan Tetzel, 
John Archer and Carl Benton Reid playing 
the laughs for all they’re worth. Morosco, 
45th St W of B’way Cl 6-6230 Mats Sun at 
2:40 and Sun at 3, $1.20-$3. Eves ex. Mon 
8:40, $1.20-$4.80. 


THE HEIRESS (Sept. 29, 1947) Effective per- 
formances of the brutally jilted plain girl, 
her stern father and her sentimental aunt 
are restrained and moving under Jed 
Harris’ ingenious direction in Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz’s graceful adaptation of 
Henry James’ novel of New York society in 
the 1850s. Biltmore, 47th St W of B’way 
Cl 6-9353 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20- 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$4.80. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING (Apr. 25, 1948)—Fine 
revival of Ferenc Molnar’s clever sophistria 
about sex on the Riviera, Gilbert Miller di- 
recting an admirable cast, including Louis 
Calhern, Arthur Margetson and Faye 
Emerson. Booth, 45th St W of B’way Cl 6- 
5969 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves ex. Sun 8:40, $1.80-$4.80. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE (Feb. 9, 1948)— 
Meg Mundy stands out in the title role of 
Existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre’s exciting 
melodrama. The curtain-raiser is Thornton 
Wilder’s The Happy Journey to Trenton and 
Camden. Cort, 48th St E of B’way Cl 
5-4289 Mats Sat & Sun 2:45, $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves ex. Mon 8:45, $1.20-$4.20. 





The Passing Show 
SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD (Jan. 4-Mar. 27) 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL (Mar. 16-April 17) 
THE RATS OF NORWAY (April 15-April 17) 
MACBETH (Mar. 31-April 24) 
THE WINSLOW BOY (Oct. 29, ‘47-May 1, ‘48) 
TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH (April 18-May 1) 
MEDEA (Oct. 20, ‘47-May 15, ’48) 
HOPE’S THE THING (May 11-May 15) 
OKLAHOMA! (May 31, ‘43-May 29, ‘48) 





Too Late for Review 


_ Seeds in the Wind—Empire Theatre 


Sleepy Hollow—St. James Theatre 


The Vigil—Royale Theatre 


Photo Credits 


Home of the Brave—Art Color Studios— 
42 


The Late ‘George Apley-Jack Mahony— 
M4 


The Time of Your Life--George Heil- 
pern—44 


The White Steed-—Bill Cogan-—-45 


All The King’s Men—Ohio State Univ. 
50 


The Common Glory—Colonial Studios—57 


Importance of Being Earnest Ohio State 


Univ.—58 


No Time For Comedy—Amer.-Swedish 
News Ex. 96 





New Stages, Inc. 
presents 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S 


THE 


RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE 


CORT 48 St. E. of B'way - Cl. 5-4289 
(Air-Conditioned ) 


PULITZER PRIZE & CRITICS’ AWARD 
IRENE M. SELZNICK presents 












MameD DESIRE 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
with JESSICA TANDY 







BARRYMORE, W. 47th St. 
MAIL ORDERS NOW FOR I6 WEEKS 
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THE SUMMER THEATRES |¢ 


CALIFORNIA 


LA JOLLA—la Jolla Playhouse: Actor's Com- 
pany. Selznick stars. Gregory Peck. 

PASADENA—Pasadena Playhouse: Gilmor 
Brown. 

SAN MATEO—Hillbarn Summer Theatre: Rob- 
ert Brauns. 

SANTA BARBARA—Loborto Theatre: Walter 


Rathbun. 
COLORADO 


DENVER—Elitch Gardens Theatre: Arnold B. 
Gurtler. Opens June 20th for eleven weeks. 

DENVER—Denver & Colorado Springs: George 
Meister. 

GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. Helen 
Langworthy. 


CONNECTICUT 


CANTON—Show Shop. Stanley Cobleigh. 
Opens June 15th—Closes Sept. 4th. 

GREENWICH—Greenwich Playhouse. 

GUILFORD—Chapel Playhouse: Lewis Harmon. 
Opens June 28th—Closes Sept. 4th. 

IVORYTON—lIvoryton Playhouse: Milton Stie- 
fel. Opens July 5th—Closes Sept. 4th. 
Broadway stars scheduled. 

LITCHFIELD—Litchfield Players; L. Altobell. 

NEW MILFORD—Theatre-in-the-Dale: Louis 
Townsend. Opens June 23rd-Sept. 5th. 

NORWICH—Norwich Summer Theatre: Her- 
bert Kneeter. 

RIDGEFIELD—Ridgefield Summer Theatre: 
Alexander Kirkland. Opens June 28th— 
Closes after Labor Day. Four new plays. 

SHARON—Pitchfork Playhouse: George Des- 
sart, E. Otis Charles. Trinity College. 

STAMFORD—Guild Players: Franklin Trask. 

SOUTHBURY—Southbury Playhouse: Jack 
Quinn. Opens July 5th. 

WESTPORT—Westport County Playhouse: 
Lawrence Langner, Armina Marshall, John 
Wilson. Opens June 28th—Closes after 
Labor Day. Will present a new play. 


DELAWARE 
ARDEN—Acron Theatre. 
REHEBOTH BEACH—Reheboth Beach Theatre: 
Norma MacHardy. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—The Stage: Atlanta Woman’s Club 
Auditorium: Lucia Cooke. 
MACON—Little Theatre: Russell Ford. 


ILLINOIS 


GALENA—Galena Summer Theatre: Karl Gar- 
rett. Opens June 7th—Closes Aug. 27th. 


INDIANA 
MICHIANA SHORES—Barnum Summer The- 
atre: Norman M. Barnum. 





KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE—Lovisville Light Opera Co.: 
George Gans, Dennis Dufor. 


MAINE 


BAR HARBOR—The Bor Harbor Playhouse: 
Theodere Leavitt. Opens July 5th—Closes 
Sept. i 1th, 

BOOTHBAY—Boothbay Playhouse: S. Keith. 

BRIDGETON—Riverside Theatre: H. Machiz. 

CAMDEN—Camden Hills Theatre: Herschel L. 
Bricker. Opens July 14th—Closes Sept. 6th. 
New musical, Again It's Yesterday. 

HARRISON—Deetrees Theatre. 

KENNEBUNKPORT—Kennebunkport Playhouse: 
Robert Currier. 

OGUNQUIT—Ogunquit Playhouse: Maude 
Hartwig, J. Kirkpatrick. Opens June 21st. 
PEAK’S !ISLAND—Greenwood Gorden Play- 
house: Robert Paine. Opens June 28th— 

Closes Labor Day. Two new plays. 

SKOWHEGAN—\ckewood Theatre: Melville 
Burke, Grant Mills. Opens June 5th for 
about fourteen weeks. Two new plays. 

SURRY—Surry Playhouse: Charles O. Carey. 


MARYLAND 


BRADDOCK HEIGHTS—The Mountain Theatre: 
James S. Decker. 

LUTHERVILLE—Hilltop Theatre: Don Swann. 

OLNEY—Olney Theotre: Richard Skinner. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BASS ROCKS—Bass Rocks Summer Theatre, 
Gloucester: Franklin Trask. Opens July 4th 
for ten weeks. 

BOSTON—Boston Summer Theatre, Mutual 
Hall: Lee Falk. 

BREWSTER—College Players Summer Theatre, 
Middlebury College: Lewis W. Miller. 

CAMBRIDGE—Brattle Hall Summer Theatre: 
Robert Fletcher, Jerry Kilty. Opens June 
26th for ten weeks. New play, A Private 
Affair with Nancy Carroll. 

CHATHAM—Monomoy Summer Theatre: Mary 
B. Winslow. 

COHASSETT—. South Shore Players: Frederick 
Burleigh. 

DENNIS—Cape Playhouse: Richard Aldrich. 
Ten Broadway stars in outstanding suc- 
cesses with possibly one new play. Opens 
June 28th—Closes Sept. 4th. 

DUXBURY—Duxbury Players: Al Moritz. 

FAIRHAVEN — Fairhaven Summer Theatre: 
Anthony Farrar. 

FALMOUTH — Tanglewood Theatre: Arthur 
Beckhard. 

FITCHBURG—Lake Whalom Playhouse: Guy 
Palmerton. 

GLOUCESTER—Hawt.orne Playhouse, Haw- 
thorne Inn. 

HOLYOKE—Mt. Park Casino Theatre Valley 
Players: Jean Guild. 

LENOX—The Lenox Theatre (& School): Leigh- 
ton Rollins. 

LYNN—Lynn Summer Theatre: Franklin Trask. 

MARBLEHEAD—North Shore Players: John L. 
Washburn, Blake Johnson II. 

MARION—Horbor Playhouse: Gertrude Arden. 

MARSHFIELD HILLS—Marshfield Hills Theatre. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD—Rice Playhouse: Frank- 
lin Trask. Opens June 25th for ten weeks. 





MASHPEE—University Players: Harry T. Wein- 
stein. Opens July Ist—Closes Sept. 4th. 
Where Stars Walk, first U.S.A. production. 

MEDFORD—Tufts College Summer Theatre: 
Marston Balch, John R. Woodruff. 

NANTASKET—Actors Theatre: Jeanne Tufts. 

NANTUCKET—Straight Wharf Theatre: Mrs. 
R. D. Wilson. Opens July 1st—Closes Sept. 
llth. Regional drama, original plays. 

OAK BLUFFS—Martha’s Vineyard Playhouse: 
Arthur Beckhard. 

OAK BLUFFS—Tivoli Summer Theatre, Martha’s 
Vineyard: Franklin Trask. Opens July 4th. 

PROVINCETOWN — Provincetown Playhouse: 
Virginia Pettet. Opens June 28th—Closes 
Sept. 6th. New play, Chastity Street, by 
Bernard Eveslin. 

ROCKY NECK—Gloucester School of the The- 
atre: Florence Cunningham. Opens July 
17th—Closes Aug. 28th. 

SAGAMORE-—Sagamore Summer Playhouse: 
Franklin Trask. 

STOCKBRIDGE—Berkshire Playhouse: William 
Miles. Open June 21st—Closes Sept. 4th. 
WELLESLEY—Wellesley Summer Theatre: Eldon 
Winkler. Wellesley College. Opens July 

13th—Closes Aug. 14th. 

WESTBORO—Red Barn Theatre: R. Daggett. 

WEST NEWBURY—Town Hall Players: Carl 
Friedan. 

WORCESTER—Worcester Playhouse: Guy Pal- 


merton. 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Shubert Lafayette: Robert Fryer. 

DETROIT—Michigan Open Air Theatre: Ma- 
sonic Temple: Barrie Daniels. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Ramona Park Theatre: G. R. 
Motor Coach Co. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH—The Little Comedy Theatre: Paul and 
Virginia Gilmore. 

EXCELSIOR—Old log Theatre, Lake Minne- 
tonka: Don Stolz. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Municipal Opera Co., Forest Park: 
John Kennedy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHARLESTOWN—Old Fort Players: Harry Du- 
mais. Opens June 30th—Closes Sept. 5th. 
New play, The Lion’s Den. 

KEENE—Keene Summer Theatre: John Parker 
Samuels. Opens June 29th for ten weeks. 

MT. WASHINGTON—Eastern Slope Theatre: 
Paul Wilson, V. Bean. Opens July 6th. 

NEW LONDON—New London Players: Mrs. 
Josephine Holmes. 

PETERBOROUGH—Peterborough Players: Mrs. 
Edith Bond Stearns, Howard Fischer. Opens 
July 1st—Closes Sept. Ist. 

TAMWORTH—The Barnstormers: Francis G. 
Cleveland. 

WHITEFIELD—Chase Barn Playhouse: Mrs. 
Lucy Chase Sparks, Margaret Hazlewood. 
Opens July 13th—Closes Sept. 4th. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY—Auditorium Players. 
BLOOMSBURY—Summer Theatre: Harry Ban- 
nister. 
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BLOSSOM 


CAPE MAY—The Cape Theatre: T. C. Upham. 
Opens June 21st—Closes Sept. 19th. 
CLINTON—Music Hall Theatre: Eddie Rich. 
GLEN ROCK—Chapel Theatre: W. Spilkers. 
JUTLAND—Hunterdon Hills Playhouse: Mar- 
goret Barker. Opens June 21st for ten 
weeks. New plays: Verdigris Primitive by 
Lynn Riggs and another presentation. 
LAKE HOPATCONG—lckeside Summer The- 
atre: Dean Goodman. 
MILLBURN—Papermill Playhouse: Frank Car- 
rington (Operettas) 
MONTCLAIR—Montclair Theatre: Al Rosen, 
Lassor Grosberg. 
OCEAN CITY—Beach Theatre: T. C. Upham. 
Opens June 29th—Closes Aug. 30th. 
POMPTON LAKES—Pompton Lakes Summer 
Theatre: Theodora Bender, Tadeau Kowal. 
PRINCETON—Princeton Drama Festival, Mc- 
Carter Theatre: Harold J. Kennedy. 
RED BANK—Red Bank Players: B. F. Kutcher. 
SEA GIRT—Ringside Theatre: J. A. Weisner. 
SEA GIRT—Millstream Playhouse: Everett H. 
Hughes. Opens June 23rd—Closes Aug. 
28th. Will present a new play. 
WILDWOOD CREST—Crest Theatre: T. C. Up- 
ham. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY—Albany Playhouse: Malcolm Atter- 
bury. 

ANNANDALE on HUDSON—Bard Theatre: Lew 
Danis. Bard College. Opens June 29th for 
seven weeks. 

BELLPORT—Playhouse: Lesley Savage. 

BLAUVELT—Greenbush Summer Theatre: Harry 
Rosen. 

BOLTON LANDING—Barn Playhouse: Joe 
Crosby. Opens June 29th—Closes Aug. 
29th. 

BRIDGEHAMPTON—Hampton Playhouse: Gail 
Hillson. 

CHAUTAUQUA—Repertory Theatre: Frederic 
McConnell. 

CLINTON HOLLOW—Provincetown Theatre: 
Reginald Goode. 

COOPERSTOWN—Duke’s Oak Theatre: Ran- 
dolph Somerville. 

CRAGSMOOR — Cragsmoor Theatre: Parker 
Mills. Opens June 22nd for 11 weeks. 

DERBY—lake Shore Playhouse: Lewis Fisher. 

EASTHAMPTON—John Drew Theatre: Guild 
Hall, Inc.: Francis Curtis. 

FISHKILL—Van Wyck Players: Charles Butler, 
Alex Nicol. 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College Summer The- 
atre: John S. Thompson. 

HIGHLAND GRANGE—Gotham Players: James 
Busby. 

ITHACA—Finger Lakes Drama Festival: Ralph 
Foster, Ray Hinkley. 

MAHOPAC—Putman County Playhouse: Jill 
Miller. Opens July Ist—Closes Sept. 4th. 
Will present a new play. 

MALDEN BRIDGE—Malden Bridge Playhouse: 
Walter A. Wood, Eunice Osborne. Opens 
June 30th—Closes Sept. 6th. May present 
a new play. 

MIDDLETON—Stratton Playhouse: Zerinsky, 
Harmon & King. Opens June 29th for 10 
weeks. 

MONTICELLO—Monticello Playhouse: Joseph 
Mell, Jules Getlin. 


FORT? 


MT. KiISCO—Westchester Playhouse: Barton 
Emmett, Gordon Minter. 

PAWLING—Starlight Theatre: Isobel Rose 
Jones. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS —Spa Theatre: John 
Huntington. 

SEA CLIFF—Victor Sorey Music Hall: William 
Hunt. Opens May 15th—Closes Nov. 30th. 
Will present a new play. 

SKANEATELES—Skaneateles Summer Theatre: 
Walter Davis. Opens June 15th. 

SMITHTOWN BRANCH—Old Town Theatre: 
Robert O'Byrne. Opens June 29th for ten 
weeks. New play by Howard Richardson. 

SUFFERN—Suffern County Playhouse. 

WATKINS GLEN—Watkins Glen Summer The- 
atre: Charles Deane. Opens July 2nd. 
Guest stars from Broadway. 

WESTTOWN—Orange County Playhouse: Tom 
McMorrow, Jeanne Lewis. 

WOODSTOCK—Woodstock Playhouse: Mi- 
chael Linenthal. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURNSVILLE—Burnsville Playhouse: W. R. 
Taylor. 

ROANOKE ISLAND—Waterside Theatre: Fort 
Raleigh. Historical Association. 

TUXEDO—Lake Summit Playhouse: Robroy 
Farquhar. 

WAYNESVILLE — Theatre-in-the-Sky: Maurice 
Geoffrey. Opens July 20th—Closes Aug. 
20th. 


; ’ OHIO 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS—Cain Park Theatre: 
Dina Rees Evans. Opens June 18th—Closes 
Aug. 28th. 

COLUMBUS—Hortman Theatre: Beverly Kel- 
ley, William Johnson. 

YELLOW SPRINGS—Yellow Springs Summer 
Theatre, Antioch College: Paul Treichler. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN—Hayloft Summer Theatre: Don 
M. Dickinson, Toni Jason. 

BRYN MAWR—Bryn Mawr Summer Theatre: 
Frederick Thon. Bryn Mawr College. Opens 
June 21st—Closes Aug. Ist. Visiting lec- 
turers from New York. 

EAGLESMERE—Eaglesmere Playhouse: Alvina 
Krause. 

EBENSBURG—Hi-way Theatre: Louis A. Reiser. 
Opens June 28th—Closes Aug. 21st. 

IRWIN—Colonial Manor Playhouse: Clay 
Flagg. Opens June 28th—Closes Aug. 21st. 

JENNERSTOWN—Mountain Playhouse: James 
B. Stoughton, Lovise Maust. 

MILFORD—Milford Playhouse. 

MT. GRETNA—Mt?. Gretna Playhouse: Rowena 
Stevens. 

MOYLAN—Hedgerow Theatre. All year. 

NEW HOPE—Bucks County Playhouse: Theron 
Bamberger. Opens June 4th—Closes Sept. 
18th. 

NAUGOLA—Grove Theatre: Royal Stout. 

ORWIGSBURG—Deer Lake Theatre: J. Kenley. 


PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Light Opera Co.: 


William Wymetal. 


READING—Reading Theatre Guild, Plaza The- 


atre: Anthony Carr. 


READING—Green Hillis Theatre Mohnton: 
George R. Snell. Opens June 14th—Closes 
Sept. 11th. Will present a new play. 

SOUTH WILLIAMSPORT—Knickerbocker Sum- 
mer Theatre: Lovis A. Florence. 

WAYNE CO.—Chicopee Playhouse, Galilee. 

YARDLEY—Yardley Playhouse: Otto Sennetti. 


RHODE ISLAND 


MATUNUCK — Theatre-by-the-Seo: Edward 
Gould. Opens June 28th—Closes Labor Day. 
Will present a new play. 

NEWPORT—Newport Casino Theatre: Sara 
Stamm. Opens June 28th—Closes Sept. 
11th. Will present two new plays. 

DIVERTON—Whitridge Hall: The New Yorkers. 
Alan Lee. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—Memphis Musical Stock: Joseph 
Cortese. 

MEMPHIS—Memphis Open Air Theatre, Over- 
ton Park: Victor Morley. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—Theatre ‘48: Margo Jones. 

DALLAS—Starlight Operetta, Fair Park Casino: 
Charles Meeker, Jr. 

FT, WORTH—Ft. Worth Theatre: Jimmy Wisch. 


VERMONT 
BENNINGTON—Droma Festival: Harold Show 
BRATTLEBORO—Brattleboro Summer Theatre: 

Harry 1. Young. Opens July 12th—Closes 
Aug. 28th. 

DORSET—Dorset Theatre. 

EAST BARNET—The Red House Theater: Nor- 
man Ford. Opens June 3rd—Closes Labor 
Day. Will present 6 new plays. 

MIDDLEBURY—Green Mountain Playhouse: 
Raymond Hodges. Opens June 29th—Closes 
Aug. 21st. New play, Burke's Idea. 

WESTON—Weston Playhouse: Harlan Grant. 

WINOOSKI PARK—St. Michael's Playhouse: 
Henry Fairbanks. St. Michael's College. 
Opens June 28th—Closes Aug. 6th. 


VIRGINIA 


ABINGTON—Barter Theatre: Robert Porter- 
field. Summer Season Juné 10th—Sept. 6th. 

BAILEY’S CROSS ROADS—Bailey’s Cross Roads 
Theatre: Irma |. Gordon. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE — University of Virginio 
Summer Theatre: John Walker. 

ROANOKE—Patchwork Players: Francis Bal- 
lard. Opens June 28th—Closes Sept. 4th. 
New play based on Virginia legend. 


WISCONSIN 


FISH CREEK—Peninsula Players. Opens July 
Ist—Closes Sept. 5th. 

OCONOMOWOC — Port Players: Wendall 
Whitten. 
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“John Loder is excellent and Vicki 
Cummings is splendidly bitchy in a 
slick show.”—BARNES, Her. Trib. 


BARNARD STRAUS 


presents 


“FOR LOVE 
OR MONEY” 


A New Comedy by F. HUGH HERBERT 


with 
JOHN VICKI 


LODER * CUMMINGS 


Diana Herbert ¢ Mark O'Daniels 


HENRY MILLER'S 
43rd Street, East of Broadway 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Eves. 8:40. Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:40. 









““ANNIE GET YOUR GUN’ REMAINS 
THE ACE!” —Walter Winchell 


RICHARD RODGERS & 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


IN THE WORLD-WIDE* 
MUSICAL SMASH 


“ANNIE GET 
YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
* 


with RAY MIDDLETON 







Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Sets & Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Dances by HELEN TAMIRIS 
Costumes by LUCINDA BALLARD 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 


45th Street West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 


' MARY MARTIN inthe 
' NATIONAL COMPANY = 
' DOLORES GRAY in the ; 
! LONDON COMPANY! 
: EVIE HAYES in the : 
' AUSTRALIAN COMPANY! 









Letters to 


Gossip and Medea 
Sir: 

It is my personal opinion thet the read- 
ers would enjoy more intimate facts about 
the theatre. Perhaps even a gossip column 
about our favorite stage stars and more 
information about the latest plays. I think 
the idea of a full length play printed each 
month in the magazine is a splendid idea. 
I would like to see the play Medea re- 
printed in a coming issue. 

Anita Sue Monfred 
Baltimore, Md. 


Complaint 
Sir: 

Sanford Meisner’s review of my book, 
Acting: a Handbook of the Stanislavski 
Method, so flagrantly misrepresents its con- 
tents, that I feel obliged to offer the follow- 
ing facts in correction. 

The book was never intended as a man- 
ual for actors. It is an attempt to make 
available a widely scattered and unobtain- 
able group of guiding documents on acting 
and directing by Stanislavski and his fol- 
lowers in the Moscow Art Theatre tradition. 
Of the 12 selections in the handbook, four 
are by Stanislavski himself. Mr. Meisner 
devotes almost his entire review to a 
vituperative attack on one, “Direction and 
Acting,” which Stanislavski wrote for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (10 pages out of 
a 224 page book!). Admittedly, the lan- 
guage of this article is dificult. No impor- 
tant theory in any field of art or science i® 
without these difficulties, and translation is 
always a special problem. Would Mr. 
Meisner rewrite Stanislavski? 

In his failure to review all of the book, 
Mr. Meisner makes no mention of the sec- 
tion from Stanislavski’s “Production Plan 
for Othello,” or his credo, “The Actor's 
Responsibility,” or his speech to the play- 
ers at the first rehearsal of “The Bluebird.” 
Perhaps these sections were too clear and 
simple to make a good target for Mr. 
Meisner’s venom. Unmentioned, too, is an 
important statement on film acting by 
Pudovkin, and “Preparing for the Role,” 
by Vakhtangov, considered by many to 
have been Stanislavski’s most gifted dis- 
ciple. 

The “valuable contributions” by Suda- 
kov, Zakhava, and Lee Strasberg, praised 
by Mr. Meisner as “clear, precise, objec- 
tive” and “the most accurate formulation of 
what is essential in the Stanislavski Meth- 
od,” comprise the largest portions of the 
book, but are dismissed in a brief para- 
graph. Surely, Mr. Meisner, who has 
profited as much as any other actor or 
director by his study of the Stanislavski 
Method, seems to be biting the hand that 
fed him. 


New York Toby Cole 


the Editor 


The Playwright’s the Thing 
Sir: 

I wonder if it might not be appropriate 
to preface the publication of the plays by 
a page devoted to biographical informa- 
tion about the playwright, the circum- 
stances under which the particular play 
was written, and possibly pictures of the 
playwright and the original cast. I believe 
that those interested in theatre would be 
likely to cherish such a compendium of 
information more than the mere publica- 
tion of a script. 


Charles Magruder 


“New York, N. Y. 


Theatre Arts shares Mr. Magruder’s view 
and plans, whenever possible, to provide its 
readers with the kind of background ma- 
terial this reader suggests.—Ed. 


Bravo from Scotland 
Sir: 

That you are to publish the complete 
script of a Broadway hit every month is 
the best news I’ve had in months! Con- 
gratulations and good luck! 

McKenzie lam Dow 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


Greatest 


Repertory in 


Theatre History 


You will find each forthcoming is- 
sue of the new THEATRE ARTS a 


unique, exhilarating experience. 


Every page, each printed word and 
photograph will carry its significant 
message. It will bring to life before 
your eyes the personalities and the 
interesting stories of success and 
failure of every noteworthy “Broad- 
way” of the world, from college play- 
house to the metropolitan stage. 
EACH ISSUE WILL CONTAIN 
THE COMPLETE SCRIPT OF 
AN OUTSTANDING CONTEM.- 
PORARY SUCCESS! 

Published bi-monthly: April-May, June- 


July, August-September 1948 and 
monthly thereafter 


Subscription rates in U. S. A., Posses- 
sions, Canada, Latin America and Phil- 
lippine Islands, $5.00 for twelve issues. 
Other foreign countries, $7.00 


theatre arts 
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No Library 
Sir: 

As a high school play director interested 
in making her high school theatre more 
than the one-set no-technical-effects type, 
I would enjoy a section on technical as- 
pects of Broadway productions, 

You took the very words out of my 
mouth by announcing your plan to include 
plays. That’s wonderful. Being part of a 
metropolia like New York, { ¢Con’t suppose 
you really know how hard it is to get plays 
to read. In the town where I teach, for 
example, there is no public library at all 


Ailene Cole 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 


Viss Cole’s letter is our best answer to 
some readers who wonder why we're re- 
printing plays.—Ed. 


More News From Abroad 
Sir: 

I'd like to see regular coverage of im- 
portant theatrical and dramatic news in 
Europe, particularly Paris——not just an 
occasional “letter” from one city or another, 
like the New York Times. We know pretty 
well what goes on in London, but Paris—a 
much more important center for drama— 
is less well covered in other periodicals. 
You'll be doing serious students a real 
service if you will follow this suggestion. 


Alan R. Thompson 
University of California 


A Quarter of a Century Ago 


Theatre Arts invites you to turn back 
the hands of the theatrical clock to the 
year 1923 when Jeanne Eagels, Helen 
Morgan, the Barrymores and Marilyn 
Miller were winning the bravos and 
huzzahs of the theatregoing public . . . 
when radio was still in its crystal 
chrysalis and the movies were speech- 
less . . . skirts were short and pro- 
hibition was in effect . . . Coolidge 
was President and there was never 
going to be another war. 


Twenty-five years ago .. . a magical, 
star-studded era which Theatre Arts 
will fondly recall photographically 
and editorially in a special section of 
the August-September issue . . . you 
won't want to miss it . . . better re- 
serve your copy now at your favorite 
newsdealer’s, or send in your sub- 
scription. 


The Editors 
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Less News from Abroad 
Sir: 

The stories of theatre in other countries, 
particularly England and France, are in- 
teresting, but I, personally, should prefer 
seeing less space devoted to the foreign 
scene and more to the off-Broadway theatre. 
It is also my belief that a very considerable 
percentage of your subscribers, if not a 
majority, are working in or closely observ- 
ing the work being done in school and 
community theatre throughout the country. 
And they want to know not only what 
might be seen in New York but what is 
being done in. the lesser centers, both pro- 
fessianally and non-commercially. A few 
pages of each issue devoted to this field 
would be most welcome. 

I like very much the practice of reprint- 
ing a full-length play, and should like to 
see both Command Decision and A Street- 
car Named Desire reprinted. 

John A. Walker 
University of Virginia 

Here are two divergent views about The- 
atre Arts coverage of the foreign scene. 
We hope to satisfy both schools of thought. 

Ed. 


% 
NEXT ISSUE 
Medea by Robinson Jeffers 
Complete in Theatre Arts 





The Play’s the Thing 
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Sir: 

I would be pleased to see more articles 
and information relative to stagecraft— 
lighting, scenery design and construction, 
architectural design and construction of 
theatres (perhaps a series might be in- 
stituted discussing theatres which are 
famous by virtue of acoustical or visual de- 
sign throughout the world) and so on— 
a field that has been, I feel, somewhat 
neglected in the magazine in the past. 

Vernon K. Hurd 
Chicago, Il. 2 


See Amberg and Bel Geddes.—Ed. 


“Very funny ... irresistible.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“A delightful inspiration, has sex, 
style, wit." —Wwolcott Gibbs, New Yorker 


LOUIS CALHERR .. 


Ferenc Molnar’s Gayest Comedy 























FAYE ARTHUR ERNEST | 
EMERSON ® MARGETSON ® COSSART 


45th St. W. of B’ 
BOOTH Thea: - Cl. 6-5969 es 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Inside “Inside U.S.A.” 


Beatrice Lillie opened like a morn- 
ing glory recently in a musical called 
Inside U.S.A. All of New York turned 
out for the event. The world loves 
Miss Lillie and she had been away 
from our shores much too long. 

Besides, here was a certain, bril- 
liant, success. Word had come from 
Philadelphia that the show, concocted 
by the poor man’s Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz, was a wow; and that the 
interpreters of both lines and music 
were at their best. The Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor led a long Conga 
line to the theatre through a road 
block of rubber-necks that stretched 
along Seventh Avenue from 52nd 
Street to 59th. A squadron of mount- 
ed police made the scene look like 
the last days of St. Petersburg. 

At last a show that couldn't miss. 
And yet it very nearly did, due to the 
houseful of self-appointed satraps 
who sat in judgment on the night's 
proceedings, subconsciously hoping to 
knock same for a loop. 

I am not complaining here of the 
manners of that dressed-up Nudist 
camp that descends upon the more 
highly touted New York openings as 
a necessary preliminary to later meet- 
ings at the Stork Club or El Morocco. 
Mr. John Chapman of the N. Y. Daily 
Vews has swung his shillelagh (to no 
avail) on that subject until he has de- 
veloped a Charley horse. | am writing 
about an actual menace to the living 
stage—the inclusion in a small theatre 
of an inordinate number of people 
who do not belong there—movie 
scouts, for instance. who not only at- 
tend the opening in the hope that it is 
a flop from which they can snatch a 
hot newcomer, but demand as many 
as six pairs of seats for their bosses, as 
well. Then there are radio commenta- 
tors, theatrical lawyers, and friends 
of friends of backers (who doubt the 
sanity of same)—all demanding the 
best seats until the only well-wishers 
of the show, i.e., the relatives of the 
authors or the principals are backed 
into Row Q, from which vantage 
point they begin to hate the donors of 
their seats ten minutes after the cur- 
tain has gone up, and while the more 
important termites are still climbing 
over the critics (who arrived on time) 
in the process of finding their seats. 

As I say, I am not complaining of 
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the social set. They do worse things 
that sometimes get into the news- 
papers. And my seats for /nside 
U.S.A. were wonderful—in row B, 
right back of the Duke and Duchess 
of W. But it has occurred to me to 
take our readers over the jump of a 
widely touted opening night to show 
what can happen to a gallant band of 
actors when they encounter the same 
bored group of first nighters in the 
principal Arena of Art. 

The curtain finally went up—but 
not before the audience sat down— 
and the cast of characters on stage 
commenced their unequal struggle with 
the babbling, bustling bores down 
front. Miss Lillie made her entrance. 
Vast applause, but when she finished 
her first number, the First Nighters 
got even with a polite patter of hand 
clapping beside which the silence of 
the tomb would: sound thunderous. 
Miss Lillie can take it, but I thought 
the cast looked worried. My wife, or- 
dinarily a Sir James Barrie charac- 
ter, looked at me with wild surmise 
and remarked out loud during the 
scene change that she hoped I had a 
bowie knife in my boot. She'd seen 
the same act panic them in Philadel- 
phia. 

\ monologist appeared. My missus 
murmured: “Get this—it’s great!” | 
started laughing but on the shocked 
looks turned in my direction I soon 
quit. To laugh in the presence of the 
First Night Audience is obscene but 
fortunately for me, H.R.H. laughed or 
else I would have ended in Belsen. 

Scene followed scene like the leaves 
in Fall and the curtain came down 
for Intermission. My bride, who in- 
sisted that she was having the time of 
her life, turned and found herself 
looking at one of the most successful 
author-producer-directors of our time, 
seated just behind us. Helen happily 
asked him if he wasn’t having as good 
a time as we. He shrugged. | ran. 

I am an old friend of Miss Lillie’s 
and decided to go back to her dress- 
ing room between acts. She was dis- 
tracting herself by reading her open- 
ing night wires and had reached one 
from her sainted mother in England, 
telling her the drains in the Lillie 
country house at Henley had just 
clogged up and asking her to tele- 
graph two thousand pounds instanter. 
I nipped back to Belsen, Row B, pass- 





Charles MacArthur 


ing a close, heavily guarded knot of 
critics who eyed me suspiciously as 
they stepped on their cigarets as the 
curtain was announced for the Second 
Act. 

After an hour in which my wife and 
| continued to have an uneasily good 
time in aspic, the curtain lowered and 
stayed down, despite perfunctory 
bursts of applause. Thoroughly 
cowed by now, we slunk out of a side 
entrance and paused for an hour at 
the Plaza Hotel. rather than join the 
merrymaking that Bob Goldstein, the 
New York Florentine, was putting on 
for Miss Lillie at the Stork Club. It 
was too much like celebrating a street 
accident. 

But we went and it was just as we 
feared. A well dressed swarm of pir- 
ana fish, those dainty gourmets of 
the Amazon, were attacking Mr. Bil- 
lingsley’s food and everything else, 
especially reputations. All the 
Broadway wise guys were there, re- 
peating to each other with a sort of 
defiance: “/ liked it.” But none of 
them had, and one of the wisest of 
them stayed downstairs in the Cub 
Room, rather than be beholden to the 
host or his guests of honor. 

Author Dietz came in, looking 
rather drawn, but co-star Jack Haley 
was smarter. He gave The Stork the 
widest berth since Harold Ross was 
barred for McKelway on Winchell. At 
last Miss Lillie arrived and sat like a 
smiling saint in stone while the 
waiters plied her with compliments 
and canapes just as curled up and 
cold. The guests were more guarded. 

My bride had a chip on her 
shoulder and passed among the more 
sophisticated with a baseball bat, but 
garnered no garlands for the evening, 
so she decided to go home. 

Once safe in the apartment, with 
my shoes off, I thought to call the 
morning papers and discovered that 
the critics were unanimous in hailing 
Inside U.S.A. as a_ success fou 
and Miss Lillie as the greatest co- 
medienne of all time. We called her 
at the Stork Club. In ten minutes she 
was happy and home, out of the elec- 
tric chair until the next time. 

So you want to act, or write or 
produce. Ask the Air Force to drop a 
little plutonium on the First Night 
Audience. It will be a lot easier. 

And, again, | don't mean the critics. 





The Broadway Story 


Molnar Revisited 


There is this about cellophane flowers: they last so 
much longer than real ones. Ferenc Molnar’s very light 
and brittle littke comedy, The Play’s the Thing, may not 
look or smell like a whole rose garden drenched with 
dew, but everybody remembered it with a sort of mis- 
chievous fondness, and somebody seemed to know that it 
would revive well even without recourse to music. (What- 
ever did happen to a promised musical version of it, any- 
way?) All that Mr. Gilbert Miller and a couple of hopeful 
associates had to do was trundle it out with a new cast 
as nearly as possible like its old cast, and we should all 
enjoy it all over again. So we did. 

That was a famously good theatrical season, that one 
of 1926 which saw The Play’s the Thing for its first New 
York time. I’m no marathon champion when it comes to 
reminiscences, but—Molnar pretty much headed the list. 
and in this Molnar there were Holbrook Blinn, not yet 
gone, and Reginald Owen, not yet wholly Hollywooded. 
Yet, re-seeing the piece now with Louis Calhern and 
Arthur Margetson in that twain’s places. | was ready to 
call 1948 a lucky season, too. 


Perhaps living up to its name, the play itself acts so 


Gilbert W. Gabriel 


well as to lend any actor in it a high lustre. Perhaps 
Mr. Miller, directing it, needed only to rely on his mem- 
ory to give it a kind of keepsake quality. But it does 
come off with no less first-rate wit and tom-cat foolery 
than it used to. Every character involved in it still sounds 
like a world’s wickedest comedian, 

The lady of the play—there is only one—is now being 
acted by Faye Emerson. Most of the current curiosity 
would inevitably be centered there. Much of the titilla- 
tion, too. Politics makes strange play-fellows, but it is 
pleasant to testify that Miss Emerson gives a perfectly 
good performance. She has a Jean Arthur sort of looks, 
a June Walker way of talking. and is obviously not the 
least lacking in those charms which are the chief topic of 
the evening’s conversation. 

To be honest—I admit only a single, sad difference 
between the first production and this second of Mr. Mol- 
nar’s pursuit of happiness on the pre-war Riviera. 
Twenty-two years ago I recall identifying myself with a 
|rooding young Romeo beyond the footlights. This time 
my sympathies were all with his paunchy old cynic of an 


uncle. It isn’t The Play’s the Thing which has changed. 





Styles may have changed during the past 22 years, but Gilbert Miller has proved that the play's still the thing. 
Catherine Owen, Holbrook Blinn, and Reginald Owen kept the ball rolling in 1926 with unforgettable performances. 
Now Faye Emerson, Louis Calhern, and Arthur Margetson make the current production one of the happiest hits of 1948. 
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Inside U.S.A. 

The travelogue has always been a standard scheme for 
the musical revue. Around the world in four ditties, three 
blackouts and a couple of Hippodrome spectacles. See 
Benares from the rear, while merely sitting on your own. 
Hence the new Bea Lillie-Jack Haley show, suggested to 
Maestro Arthur Schwartz by John Gunther’s best seller, 
which modestly keeps within the confines of our own 
country. The modesty stops there. 

For Inside U. S. A. is a large, lavish affair, full of 
movement and expensive shine, smart dancing, toothsome 
singing, excellent orchestrations, much ribaldry by night, 
and all the rest of the most reliable ingredients. 

Miss Lillie hadn’t been seen here since the war. She is, 
as ever, London’s boon and Broadway’s lark. She is up 
to all degrees of jinkses, high and low, and impersona- 
tions which range from a Helen Hokinson choral leader 
to a mermaid on the Massachusetts shore. In the Mayfair 
manner, she toffs and boffs about among assorted skits, 
achieving a next-to-royal rowdiness which no rival has 
wholly usurped. If a dab or two of the, dust of routine 
mannerisms has got into her funniness, I’m as ready as 
you to fret over what she has to do instead of how in- 
imitably she does it. 

Experts in platter hits warn me that Mr. Schwartz has 
composed at least one tune, Haunted Heart, which is sure 
to vibrate the eardrums of the nation for months to come, 
and which anyway offers a sumptuous excuse for much San 
Francisco waterfront passion. Howard Dietz, his oldtime 
verse-mate, has furnished many gold-plated lyrics, all 
expert and agile, all (with the exception of a famous 
declaration by Miss Lillie that she is a “seacow named 
desire”) curiously cheerless. It has all the well hung 
anatomies and drapes and backdrops that make for a 
dogged lightheartedness. 


No city slickers they! Bea Lillie and Jack Haley go 
rustic, singing First Prize at the Fair in Inside USA. 





By the Score 

Maybe I started late, but by now I can claim to have 
caught up on most of the other musicals of the year. 
Look, Ma, I’m Dancing gave me a good, rough time—and 
Nancy Walker a great one. Forgive an old grump, how- 
ever, for insisting that none of this season’s crop tops—or 
even tags—those two untarnished heirlooms, Finian’s 
Rainbow and Annie Get Your Gun. Different as these are 
from each other, they are both above and beyond all else. 





Willie Howard shows Bambi Linn how royalty washes dishes 
in the current revival of Jerome Kern's tuneful Sally. 


We had a recent revival of Sally but nothing 
sensational. The original Sally was blessed with some of 
the late Jerome Kern’s most beguiling music, and so is 
this one—with some additional numbers, too. The original 
had Leon Errol in it, and this one has Willie Howard, 
which is a fair enough exchange. But the original also 
had Marilyn Miller—and, more to my point, had what we 
may all have thought some just jimdandy comedy and 
romance in those days. The story of how Cinderella made 
the Follies and married into the rich Long Island set does 
not spell a fairy tale for this generation. Still another 
generation, and maybe it will. Meanwhile, Bambi Linn 
twirls industriously, Mr. Howard has occasional chances 
to show what a redoutable burlesquer he can be, Stew- 
art Chaney contributes some pretty scenery, and Sally 
will do nobody serious harm. 

The archives demand mention of a recent novelty en- 
titled Hold It. ll try not to make it too epitaphial in 
tone. The boys and girls involved in this musical enter- 
prise quite evidently did not attend the same university 
as George Abbott. On the campus which their libretto 
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Valerie Bettis, of Inside USA, dances to fame as Tiger 
Lily in this ballet satire of crime, sex, and psychiatry. 
A subtie nudge of her hip sends the analyst off a cliff. 


—Thomas Yee 
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sought to celebrate, a young man stuffed grapefruit under 
i his sweater, impersonated Talullah Bankhead vocally, 
= | won a film try-out and was rewarded with universal em- 
: . barrassment before even the first act was over. The cast 
@ tap-danced with pathetically frozen smiles and tossed 
basketballs when quips failed. Boola and moola have not 
i been mixed like this since Paramount decided that the 
H college picture was a thing of the none-too-soon past. 
) 
: Hope’s the Thing 
| i Not one but three plays by Richard Harrity are the 
i i thing, in care of that keen adventurer among young Amer- 
, a ican dramatists, Eddie Dowling. This, too, had an ANTA 
; start. There'd been a previous testing out of Mr. Harritv’s 
i Hope is the Thing With Feathers, along with a couple of 
. other fellows’ wares. Mr. Dowling took Hope and two more 
of its playwright’s short works and staged us a whole 


Harrity evening. He did well thereby. 
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Mr. Harrity was, I see, accused of using too familiar 
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Eddie Dowling, Ray Dooley, and Lewis Mathews adopt 
an unorthodox stage stance in Home Life of a Buffalo. 
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Lively goings on with Ichabod Crane and his cohorts in Sleepy Hollow, a show which opened too late for review 


stuffing in his playlets: the Irish, the vaudevillians, the 
park bench bums. But all the fresher laurels to him for 
his ability to wring a new juice out of these and not just 
an extract of Gorky and George M. Cohan. He nas much 
of the same mop of pity and irony that a very young 
O’Neill once had—and some of the same itchy stretches, 
too—but he handles his talk with almost primal instinct, 
and his people’s hearts with a species of terrible tender- 
ness which makes them of curious value to the stage. 

I admit to liking his main opus, Hope, and its duck- 
hunt in the vicinity of the Central Park Zoo, all the better 
the second time I saw it. I also admit to liking his 
Home Life of a Buffalo—a much less dimensional skit 
on the woes of a family of soiled White Rats—best of all. 
In this Mr. Dowling himself and his wife, Ray Dooley, 
had hoofers’ holidays and were superb. The opener, 
Gone Tomorrow, was a scraggly reminder of at least one 
classic short story about a dead or dying man upstairs 
and a parcel of gabby ghouls in the hallway below, but 
it did have good things of its own. And so has Mr. 
Harrity, decidedly. 


Topside, U.S.A. 

It is pleasing to report the last of ANTA’s offerings 
of the season was a program of Ballet Ballads, works of 
John Latouche and Jerome Moross, and as endearing and 
exciting a trio of true novelties as have brushed their 
wings against Broadway for many months. Here was stuff 
of the imagination and—though I don’t want to take the 
joy out of it by saying so—of art. 

They started with a version of Susanna and the Elders. 
This they attributed to the Apocrypha, but it smacked 
more of Thomas Hart Benton, and had a humor to it 
which suggested the rawhide and hayseed of a Kansas 
religion-bee, rather. They went on to a wierdly effective 
autobiography of Willie the Weeper. They closed with a 
major piece, The Eccentricities of Davey Crockett, which 
treated that folk hero to a beautiful blend of spoof and 
elegy, travesty and homage. The next day I read that the 
dance critics, equipped with a certitude I couldn’t attain. 
had decided on a lack of correlation between ballet and 


ballad. I decided, in turn, that the dance critics had been 











Meg Mundy and Wendell Holmes of Jean-Paul Sartre's The Respectful Prostitute are sketched by Richard Lindner. 
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talking through their monocles. If ever I saw lovely cor- 
relation, it was there—exhibited by such lovely people as 
Sono Osato, Katherine Litz, Paul Godkin, Barbara Ashley 
and Ted Lawrie. A happier time was seldom had. Nor 
will be had, now the company has moved to Broadway. 


Habimah 


That same celebrated season of 1926-27 saw the Hab- 
imah Company over here for its first time from Moscow. 
Now it is here again, the Habimah Theatre of Palestine. 
Is here—after overcoming many hardships of time and 







space with a quite heroic gumption—and | hope will stay 
here for some while. Its members are a consecrated crew, 






and its repertory picturesque, worthily proud—and some- 






how cleansing. They began by giving us The Dybbuk. 


i 





Ansky wrought a great drama, perhaps greater than 
he ever dreamed, for the whole world in The Dybbuk. 


We had had it in English at the Neighborhood Playhouse 


before the Habimah players came. We had seen it then 










for an extraordinarily romantic legend, almost a Tristan 





of the spirit world, a recapture of the passion of Rimini, 





this strange tragedy of the Jewish maiden’s body inhab- 





ited by her dead lover’s spirit. Then the Habimah gave 





us it in its native tongue, in sterner mood and much 





more savage make-up, and we saw it for the frighteningly 





pious, forbidding folk-tale it was probably supposed to 





be. That is how they still present it—a whole turn of the 
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screw of history surer of its meaning. 
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Springtime for Sinners 








A strange phenomenon: play producers scarcely ever 








pay attention to the change of season, the way—say, 








milliners or publishers of fiction do. Come spring, play 








producers grimly refuse to feature a fresh line of Easter 








Bonnets, or of hammock reading. Their productions just 








grow glummer, their casts more melancholy, their sub- 








jects more concerned with mankind’s griefs and ills. It’s 








against Nature, but they do. As soon as the suburbs start 








greening, and the flower peddlers ululating up and down 








the side-streets, our New York theatres seem to specialize 








in wickedness and all its wages. April teems with tragedy. 








Elisabeth Bergner needs the sobering ministrations of Hope 
Emerson in Louis Paul's short lived Cup of Trembling. 
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The so-called merry month of May makes a habit of 
suicides and Strindberglary. By June, footlights are 
heaped with the dead fruit of the seven dreariest sins. 

The first vernal cadaver of this year, for instance, 
turned out to be Keith Winter’s play, The Rats of Norway. 
Mr. Winter wrote it several years ago. London saw it 
and a distinguished production of it—at that time, but 
that time is past. Mr. Winter is one of many British 
writers who apparently suffered much at British prepara- 
tory schools. He described one such school in his play. 
He was at least so tactful as to keep the boys off in the 
wings, and to exhibit only the members of the faculty. 
A queer lot, these. They persisted in uttering pre-war 
poetics and muttering mild desperations, all as somehow 
chill and inert as fish worms at the bottom of a bait can. 

Then the first sin of all—the one which is always opti- 
mistically called the original one in the Garden of Eden— 
was disclosed down on Bleecker Street. There the New 
Stages, Inc., tried out To Tell You the Truth, all about 
Adam and his sex life. Adam evidently did not enjoy 
himself. Nobody else seemed to give a fig-leaf. The com- 
pany probably felt that it owed Eva Wolas, the authoress, 
a pat of gratitude for her fine translation of The Respect- 
ful Prostitute. The pat is now paid. 

Then there’s drunkenness, another cardinal sin. But an 
even worse one, from the theatre’s standpoint, was the 
waste of the art and attraction of such a superlative 
actress as Elisabeth Bergner in the “study of a woman” 
which she persisted in mistaking for a play. 

Louis Paul’s The Cup of Trembling may have been a 
good book. On stage, it suffers from sincerity—a word 
which too often translates into monotony. With relentless 
care for every detail from the twitch to the up-chuck, 
from the D.T.’s to the A.A.’s, Miss Bergner played a 
saturated lady. Most of us in her audience needed blotters. 

The last few years have seen a merciful movement by 
several neo-Zolas to present chronic alcoholism for the 
pitiful, understandable thing it undoubtedly is. Lost 
Weekend, of course. There was also that even fuller, and 
I think finer, chronicle called The Story of Mrs. Murphy. 
From these and similar intoxicalia we have learned that 
we must never sock a souse. Merely mop up after him, 
sniff the Oedipus in his Old Overholt, and consign him to 
an analyst and God. 

Miss Bergner acted Mrs. Croy, young newspaper colum- 
nist. Mrs. Croy had manifold conflicts fermenting into 
savage thirst for booze inside of her. Mere sober layman 
that I am, I found a simple clue to what was really wrong 
with Mrs. Croy. There was every indication that she was 
hopelessly infatuated with Elisabeth Bergner. 

Miss Bergner—and this will be no news, and never was 
—gave a brilliantly composed performance. But around 
her were all the stumbling-blocks of a wretched piece of 
staging, and a sense of shards, too, of scenes gone to pot- 
whiskey and uncomfortable giggles only in order to re- 
float a star. Abroad, Miss Bergner played Shaw and 


Shakespeare . . . so could she here, and few her equals. 


» 


Faye Emerson definitely has all the necessary pre- 
requisites for her role in The Play's the Thing, Gil- 
bert Miller's revival of the popular Molnar comedy. 


Martin Munkacsi 






















































































Mencken on the 


Many of the terms in the argot of the American 
stage come from England and are of considerable 
antiquity. Apron and property, for example, go 
back to Shakespeare’s day, and so apparently do 
P.S. (prompt side) and O.P. (opposite prompt). 
Business was used by George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, in The Rehearsal, a play first present- 
ed in 1671, and drop by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
in 1779. But others are relatively new in the world, 
as words go, and after a diligent search of the 
authorities I can find no trace of heavy before 1838, 
or of the ghost who walks on payday before 1853, 
or of paper (passes) before 1870, or of legitimate 
before 1877, or of grip (stage-hand) before the 
80's. Most of these terms are of obvious origin, but 
there are others that are mysterious. Ham, for ex- 
ample, still engages the etymologists, and more 
than one of them has lost his foliage in debating it, 
or found himself denounced as a Russian agent. 
One gang maintains that it derives from Hamlet, 
the name of a psychopathic character that all hams 
claim to have played to great applause, or at least 
pant to play. Another argues that it comes from 
ham-fatter, which seems to have preceded it, and 
apparently refers to the emollient which players 
used to remove grease-paint in the days before cold- 
cream was invented, whether by Thomas A. Edison 
or Madame Walker I can’t tell you. A third relates 
it to hambone, an old name for an amateur, now 
collared by the radio hams. I take no stand here, 
for running back the history of such words is a 
harsh enterprise, and usually unrewarding. Who 
first dropped the article from in front of show busi- 
ness, and when? It sounds like Variety, but I am not 
sure. All I know is that Thyra Samter Winslow 
used the truncated phrase in the title of a book 
published in 1926. Also who was the first to call 
the manager of a small-town show-shop a Frohman, 
a term now obsolete? The reference, of course, was 
to Charles Frohman (1860-1915), and Frohman 
did not make a splash in show business until the 
1890's, but beyond that I cannot go. Why is a flop 
a turkey? No one seems to know. Why is a dirty 
line blue? Ditto. Why is a burlesque comic who is 
mauled by his colleagues the third banana? Ditto. 


H. L. Mencken 





Idiom of the Ham 


Actor’s Bible Originally, the New York Clipper, now 


Variety. 





Actor's Bible 


Back-stage Behind the scenes. 


Balloon, or blow up, or dry up 


Bit A small part. 
Blue 
overtones. 


Borders 


Ad lib’ To insert 
lines not in the 
script. 


Ape A performer 
who filches mate- 
rial from others. 
Apron That part of 
the stage between 
the curtain and the 
footlights. 

Backing Scenery 
hung behind doors, 
windows and other 
openings in the set. 


To forget one’s lines. 
Said of a line or piece of business with obscene 


Short curtains or strips of scenery (foliage. 


etc.) behind the top of the proscenium arch and across 
the top of the stage; also lights along the sides thereof. 


Boston version 
Box set 





Backstage 


A show purged of its worst indecencies. 
A setting enclosed on all sides save the one 


opening to the 
audience. 

Break The end 
of a performance. 
Business Any ac- 
tion save spoken 


dialogue. 
Bust-developer A 
performer who 


croons off - stage 
while a_ strip- 
teaser is at work. 
Dog An audi- 
ence outside New 


York. To try out 


a play on the road is to try it on the dog. 


Doubling 


Dressing 


Dumps 





Flies 


Playing more than one part in the same play. 
Filling a house with 
pass-holders likely to applaud. 
Dressing a house 
audience in such a manner, that 
it appears to be larger than it is. 
usually by leaving every other pair 
of seats vacant. 

Tickets returned to the 
box-office by ticket-agencies. 

Fat Said of a part thai gives the 
performer a good chance to show 
off his talents. 

The region above the stage 
opening. 
Frohman 


Seating an 


The manager of a 


theatre on the road. 







The exomples of theatrical argot ore reprinted from Supplement 
Two: The American Language by 
of Alfred A. Knopf, inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 


H. L. Mencken, by permission 











Wherein the Baltimore Sage Traces the Origin of Some 


Familiar But Obscure Theatrical Expressions 


Front of the house 
office. 

George Spelvin A name used on play-bills for a minor 
actor in a walk-on role, or to conceal the fact that an 
actor whose real name is given in one role is doubling 
in another. 

Ghost The company treasurer. The ghost is said to walk 
on payday. 

Good theatre Effective on the stage, though may be 
deficient in artistic plausibility. 

Grip A stagehand. 

Ground-cloth The stage carpet. 


The lobby, box-office and manager's 





Boston Version 


Ham A bad actor. 


Hardwood Tickets for standing room. 
Heavy An actor playing serious roles; the villain of the 


old-time melodramas. 

Hokum, or hoke, or gonk A time-worn gag, speech, 
situation or piece of business that is known to wring 
applause or tears from any audience. 

House The audience. 

Legitimate _ Any theatrical enterprise devoted to the 
production of actual plays by living actors, and excluding 


musical comedy, vaudeville, burlesque, melodrama and 
the like. 
Melodrama Originally a play with music; now a play 
marked by scenes of extravagant theatricality. 

Mugging Overdoing facial pantomime. 


The side of the stage to the 


O.P. (opposite prompt) 
actor's left. Now obsolete. 


Open cold To present a 
play in New York without 
a tryout elsewhere. 
Opry-house An old, dirty 
and poorly equipped thea- 
tre. 

Palmy days The legen- 
dary great days of the 
stage, often recalled by 
old actors. 

Paper Free tickets. A 
house is said to be papered 
when it includes many persons admitted on passes. 
Plot The scheme or plan of a performance. The stage 
hands follow a scene-plot, the electricians a lighting-plot 
and the property-men a prop-plot. 

Pop The traditional nickname for the stage doorkeeper. 
Pratfall A fall on the backside. 

Prompt side The side of the stage to the actor’s right. 
Rat, or digger A sidewalk ticket speculator. 

Rep company A company presenting a repertoire 











of plays on the road. 
Road, or sticks Any 
place in the United 
States save New York. 
Show business The stage 
in all its branches. 
Side A page in the type- 
script of an _  actor’s 
speeches, given to him 
to memorize. 
Sitting on their hands 
Said of an audience 
chary with applause. 
Slapstick An implement 
used by comedians. It 
consists of two pieces of wood, in shape like barrel- 
staves, fastened together at one end, usually with a 
handle at that end. When it is brought down on the 
fundament of another performer it makes a loud 
noise, 
Speech A unit of an actor’s spoken part; it may 
be one word or a thousand. . 
Split week A week on the road divided between 
two or more towns. 
Steerer One who directs persons turned away from 
the box-office to a ticket speculator. 
Straw-hat, hayloft, cowshed or barn 
theatre. 
Subway Circuit All the theatres within reach of 
the New York subways. 
Teaser A short curtain or strip of scenery along 
the top of the proscenium arch. 
Thinking part A part including no spoken lines. 
: Third ba- 
nana A 
comedian 
who sub- 
mits to as- 
sault by 
another 
comedian. 
Top The 
price of the 
most ex- 
Rat pensive 
seat in the 


A Summer 


house, excluding those in the boxes. 


Fixed wings or curtains at the sides 
of the stage, directly behind the proscenium arch. 
Treasurer 


T ormenters 


A euphemism for ticket-seller. 

Trouper An experi- 
enced actor, especially 
on the road. 

Turkey A failure. 
Up-stage Away from 
the audience; said of 
an actor of haughty 
mien. 

Walk on To play a 
part with no lines and 
little business. 
William Winter A 
dramatic critic. 
Treasurer Yock A loud laugh. 
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A tense moment during the dress rehearsal of Oklahoma, reflected in the faces of 
composer Richard Rodgers, left, designer Lemuel Ayers, center, and Mr. Mamoulian. 


Recommended ...A Divorce 


A Distinguished Director, Familiar With Both Arts, 
Suggests a Parting of the Ways for Stage and Screen. 


ry. 

l HERE is a persistent popular tendency, shared by 
many professional critics, to treat the stage and the screen 
as similar arts and to compare them the way one compares 
two apples or the characters of twins. There is no more 
justification for this than there would be in comparing 
music to dancing. On the screen the camera selects what 
will be seen and presents a continuous series of images 
that produce a desired effect. I believe, therefore, that 
motion pictures are more closely related to painting than 
they are to the stage. With the advent of color film this 
affinity has hecome even more complete. 

The wide practice of transferring stage plays to the 
screen generally results in films that are inferior to their 
stage counterparts. This happens because the screen 
writers condense the intellectual texture of the play to 
make it fit the celluloid and add no emotional or visual 
values to compensate for the loss. Also a good play is 
good because it fits the footlights. It is specifically writ- 
ten to fulfill the requirements of the stage. The better 
the play, the more difficult to do it justice on the screen. 

I recently finished the most difficult and fascinating 
task of my directorial career . . . that of a double adapta- 
tion of a dramatic play into a musical film. It is Eugene 
O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness filmed under the title Summer 
Holiday. Here there was no question of cutting out big 
hunks of the play to make room for song and dance 
routines of the usual film musical . . . which would have 
been vandalism. A fine play like this had to be transposed 
into a new form that glowed with a beauty of its own, 
or be respectfully left alone. 
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Rouben Mamoulian 


What we tried to do was create a new type of musical 
film wherein no singing, dancing, or music was used 
unless it adequately replaced the play’s dialogue and con- 
sistently advanced the story. There was no room for 
“numbers,” “choruses,” or “specialties.” Whenever pos- 
sible we treated the scenes in the freely imaginative man- 
ner for which the color camera is so beautifully equipped. 

Whether or not the results are successful, | am con- 
vinced that within this approach lies the future of the 
musical theatre. It is high time for the standard film 
musicals to be put away in moth balls . . . they have be- 
come an anachronistic bore. If Summer Holiday fails it 
will be an individual failure, and I will still believe in the 
principals that guided its structure. 


( yn THE stage, acting is the element of final importance. 
A great play can be ruined by incompetent performances 
and mediocre literature can be transformed into fine thea- 
tre by brilliant acting. But I have never seen a bad film 
saved by a good performance. A shadow on the wall, a 
close-up of a door knob, can, in films, be as effective as 
the best acting. The stage is the kingdom of the actor, 
the screen the kingdom of pictures. 

Once. during rehearsals of Wings Over Europe | sat 
in the last row while an important scene was being played 
on the stage. I stopped it and shouted to a leading actor: 
“I’m sorry, but I can’t hear a thing you're saying!” 

He shouted back, “What did you say?” 

1 repeated, “I can’t hear a single word!” 


“Oh I see.” he said. “How was it otherwise?” 





ce 


There is no “otherwise” on the stage where the “word” 
is so important, but on the screen it is quite a different 
story. A film is a magic carpet flying up and down, from 
one side to another, through a rich selection of the most 
advantageous points of view and angles prearranged by 
the camera, with the added luxury of a sound track on 
which can be included mood and trick effects. 

On the screen you can have a natural whisper with all 
its hushed effectiveness, which is indeed a different thing 
from the formidable hissing sound that all but real ex- 
perts produce on the stage under the name of “stage 
whisper.” This is a device almost extinct in the modern 
theatre, mainly because of the strain on a spectator’s ear 
and credulity. In Europe the prompters developed the 
whisper to heroic proportions. There | have heard the 
text of many plays twice, and with equal vehemence first 
from the prompter’s booth and then from the stage. 


Over all, the stage gives the actor greater opportunity 
and more satisfaction. Also over all, it is easier to act 
for the camera than on the stage. The film director has 
at his fingertips hundreds of devices to create mood that 
a stage actor must accomplish through talent alone. In 
City Streets, to add a feeling of happiness and newly won 
freedom in a scene between Gary Cooper and Sylvia Sid- 
ney, I used the song of a lark and a shot of white pigeons 
flying across the sunlit sky. In Applause, the love scene 
between two kids, played on the top of a skyscraper, 
reached a higher climax because of a shot of an airplane 
which “happened to fly over” at the precise moment. 


Spoiled by the comparative ease with which you can 
achieve these effects on the screen, I once tried it on the 
stage, in Oklahoma. | thought it would be a fine effect 





to open the first curtain on a sunlit stage of Laurie’s house 
with the happy country backdrop, and before anything 
else happened, to see a flock of white pigeons fly across 
the stage. 

The Theatre Guild got hold ofa pigeon expert who 
told me he could manage my effect with the greatest of 
ease. He would train eighteen pigeons at fifteen dollars 
a pigeon. Because of my enthusiasm for the idea, the 
Guild was willing to pay the price which, in their terms, 
was as high as my enthusiasm. 

Throughout the rehearsals I kept inquiring as to the 
training of the birds and the expert kept assuring me 
that all was well. Finally, for dress rehearsal, the crate 
of birds arrived backstage. My colleagues were as eager 
as I was, waiting for the spectacle. The great moment 
came. The curtain rose on the sunny panorama, the con- 
ductor waited, his baton poised. The door of the crate 
was opened and, instead of flying across the stage, the 
perverse birds shot straight up like Roman candles and 
landed on pipes at the top of the stage. There they stayed 
through the three days of our New Haven engagement, 
causing repeated and unexpected embarrassment to actors 
and much white and fluffy damage to scenery and cos- 
tumes. I had learned a bitter lesson. 


| think that the hope of both the stage and screen lies 
in their ultimate divorce. The further they get from each 
other the purer and the more significant their achieve- 
ments will be. The legitimate theatre need not fear com- 
petition. Motion pictures can never kill it, because there 
is no substitute for live actors on a stage. 

Reluctantly one must admit that for the past several 
years both the dramatic stage and the screen have been 
in doldrums. The stage has lacked au- 
thoritative writing, profound themes, 
and vital ideas. The paucity of these 
has been equally appalling on the 
screen. Most films avoid any kind of 
thought like poison, filling the screens 
with superficialty and smug prettiness 
to the point of nausea. It is amazing 
that this staggering overabundance 
of trite, niggling stories is still bought 
by the audience. The only remedy is 
vigor, the grace of deep emotions, 
and honest beauty. It is encouraging 
that the few films which have these 
have been hungrily received by audi- 
ences. There should and will be more 
of them. 


ry. 

| HE public, like a person, has high- 
er and lower tastes. Let the stage and 
the screen start reaching for those 
higher tastes now. The theatre has 
done enough following. It must lead; 
the audience will not be far behind. 


Director Rouben Mamoulian coaching 


Summer Holiday, the musical version 
of Eugene O'Neill's Ah Wilderness. 
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A KOREAN audience is a drama 
in itself. Under the most trying con- 
ditions, people from every social 
plane flock to the theatre. It’s the 
same in every little town or metro- 
politan city. Standing room is an 
every performance fact, and queues 
are the custom. Many people are 
forced either to brave the crowded 
trolley cars or walk miles to attend 
the theatre. Perhaps a symbol of this 
tremendous enthusiasm is the fact that 
the perfect democratic touch of a 
“one price” admission of thirty yen 
(thirty cents in our currency) pre- 
vails, and the practice is first come, 
first served, at a price that the poorest 
can afford. 

The atmosphere of the theatre audi- 





An ancient dance, part of the dramatic sequence of Chun 
Hyang Chun. The reolving stage, operated manually from 
below by four men, is highly effective though laborious. 
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Morale is high backstage at the 
Chonju Theatre, where the same ill- 
fitted, crowded dressing room accom- 
modates stars and bit players alike. 


Footlights in Korea 


Larry Dabrow and Marion Locks 


ence is informal beyond description. 
Family groups bring their lunches or 
buy from the “candy butchers,” who 
peddle a pungent smelling fish; in- 
fants suckle at the breasts of their 
mothers; older children run across 
the stage and up and down the aisles; 
the mad scramble for seats recalls a 
five o'clock subway ride. But when 
the lights are dimmed and the curtain 
rises, the silence and respect is 
breathtaking. 

After a forty year repression of 
Korean national art forms, the en- 
thusiasm of its dramatic artists is 
boundless. Sixty-five acting com- 
panies were organized within six 
months after the liberation. Due to 
growing tension and political unrest 


the number of acting companies has 
diminished, but the twenty remaining 
groups maintain a high level of per- 
formance in a primitive and im- 
poverished land. The job of stage 
production or acting in Korea is not 
easy or glamorous. Bit players and 
leading performers are accorded the 
same recognition; there is no star 
system—each job in a production is 
equal in importance. A child will sit 
backstage while his busy actress- 
mother does her job. Creature needs 
are entirely lacking no private 
dressing rooms, poor lighting, and 
few props. Backstage technical ap- 
paratus is unknown in many theatres 
but the ingenuity is remarkable and 
thus the theatre goes on in Korea. 





A picturesque stage set of Sah Ha You Chung, credited 
to Kim Ill Young, foremost set designer. The lack of 
modern equipment does not spoil the artistic results. 
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William Saroyan discusses the Circle Players’ production of his new play, Sam Ego's House,. while directors 
Jerry Epstein and Sydney Chaplin, the Charlie Chaplins, Mrs. Saroyan and Mabel Alberton listen attentively. 


Report from Hollywood 


ALLL Hollywood is  stage-struck! 
Everyone is busy learning sides and 
acting to a live audience. The post- 
war years have brought to Hollywood 
a surge of theatre activity which 
would bring a sanguine tinge of hope 
to the sallow cheek of even the most 
wry pessimist. 

Gregory Peck, Dorothy McGuire, 
Jennifer Jones, Joseph Cotten, and Mel 
Ferrer form the board of producers 
of the Actor’s Company which in- 
augurates its second season as the La 
Jolla Playhouse (in a high school au- 
ditorium seating 499) on June 29th. 
These men and women who command 
the lush rewards of making movies 
for millions devote themselves with 
dogged energy to appearing before 
a live audience of comparatively few, 
and work, literally, for expenses! Mr. 
Peck said, “We feel the continuing 
development of any actor requires as- 
sociation with a living audience.” The 
theatre gives a unique stimulus to per- 
provided by no _ other 
medium, and, to obtain that stimulus, 
Mr. Peck and his associates formed 
their own producing team. In their 
first season, the Actor’s Company did 
89% of capacity, which any summer 
theatre manager will regard with awe. 
This year, with the whole hearted 
backing of the entire population of 
La Jolla, they’re going to shoot for 
100%. The Actor’s Company is con- 


formers 


vinced you can draw all the people all 


the time with good theatre . . . and 


they're going all out in their efforts to 
prove their belief is right! 

The Circle Players, headed by the 
dynamic trio Jerry Epstein, Sydney 
Chaplin, and William Schallert, object 
to the label “little” theatre, with its 
onerous overtones, but do not deny 
the soft impeachment of being a 
small theatre: their main theatre 
measures 25x50, with a playing space 
{central staging) of exactly 9x15! In 
that space they’ve already presented a 
distinguished world premiere, of Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s Sam Ego’s House, a 
presentation which won the author’s 
blessing as well as the public’s. 

When the Circle Players organized, 
a year and a half ago, they had no 
theatre. They rehearsed and _per- 
formed wherever possible. They even 
worked in an ex-mortuary. Today, the 
Circle’s playhouse, once used as a 
distributing center for vitamin pills, is 
the product of their own hard labor. 

One of the newest of the Hollywood 
drama groups is the Century Theatre. 
Its membership is drawn mainly from 
the ranks of radio artists who want 
to be seen as well as heard. Among 
those who have indicated a_pater- 
nal concern with the future welfare 
of Century Theatre, are Robert Tay- 
lor, Barbara Stanwyck, Binnie Barnes, 
Walt Disney, film directors Sam 
Woods and Clarence Brown. 

Pelican Productions, under the 
leadership of John Houseman, is a 
group which has given the West Coast 


David Greggory 


two notable pre-Broadway showings 
-Bertold Brecht’s Galileo, with 
Charles Laughton, and the new Paul 
Peters script, The Stone Jungle. 
Charles Laughton is the guiding 
spirit of a new Shakespearean reper- 
tory group, which includes such well 
known actors as Robert Ryan and 
Jane Wyatt. They've been holding 
readings and rehearsals since May, 
and plan production during the com- 
ing season. Elsa Lanchester (Mrs. 
Charles Laughton) has, for the past 
six and a half years, been appearing 
nightly, with no cash compensation, 
on the stage of the Turnabout Thea- 
tre, because of her conviction that an 
actress should act for an audience! 
There is a significant new entity in 
our dramatic community—the Cali- 
fornia Theatre Council, a coalition of 
local theatre groups with a common 
goal, to make drama a.more vital 
part of the city’s cultural life, and, by 
functioning as a clearing house, to 
help one another as production units. 
This unification of forces pays off 
in better shows and bigger audiences. 
It will be an agreeable irony if Holly- 
wood, which draws its talents from 
the whole country—and of course 
from the Broadway stage—should be 
instrumental in giving the theatre 
back to the country. For even in Hol- 
lywood, theatregoers are beginning to 
realize that today’s little theatre is not 
merely a bastard cousin to Broad- 
way: in Hollywood it’s legitimate! 
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Gloria Kingaley — 


The Saboteuse—Generally a lady (see diamonds) in the 


J OHN CHAPMAN, the drama critic of the Daily News, 


is an enemy of the people. Not the people who write 
plays, act in them, stage them and sit or stand to see 
them—for these are writers, actors, managers, electricians, 
scene-shifters and theatre lovers and they are all doing 
the best they can according to their lights. The People— 
in Chapman’s book—are that varied, ubiquitous, tireless, 
obstinate class of ticketholders who, all trying to get into 
the act, spoil the theatre and make going to it night after 
night a grim chore for the most hardened drama critic. 

Chapman for the last five years, since he took over 
the drama reviewing job from the late renowned Burns 
Mantle, has been sending forth from his typewriter phrases 
like white daggers to speed the rears of miscreants on and 
off the stage. And never is the blade so sharp as when 
it is flung, low, at the People. In a succession of philip- 
pics, Chapman has uncovered every type of the species 
called the People so that the sinners stand anathematized 
and categorized as follows: 

The Incendiary—a semi-conscious, neo-spastic who 
reaches for his cigarettes at the drop of a curtain. Mem- 
bers usually run in packs, elbowing their way up the 
aisle, spitting smoke, dropping ash and smouldering 
matches as they go—impervious equally to furs and 
nylons, carpets and low-backed gowns. Short of licensing 
ushers to carry waterpistols, Chapman yearns to witness 
the spectacle of a burly firewarden yanking some prom- 
inent first nighter out of his seat, slapping him with a 
summons and trundling him off to night court without 
ifs, ands—or butts. He has resigned himself, however, to 
eventual cremation in the line of duty. Firemen on thea- 
tre detail commiserate with him, but lack authority to 
impound offenders. 

The Matchlighter (A variation of the Incendiary) 
He’s forgotten what’s in the program and sends up a 
flare to find out. Look, Ma, I’m burning! 





seat behind you. She walks in booties, like a knight, and 
wedges the hard points thereof between your seat back 
and the seat, sometimes working them up and down 
gently, apparently mistaking that part of your anatomy 
for unyielding upholstery. 

The Sidewinder—An off the beam playgoer who cannot 
seem to find a point of focus. He weaves his noggin from 
right to left and back again. in opposition to the other 
sidewinder who is always pendulating in front of him. 

The Darling—-Any male or female who spots another 
darling in the audience and has to let them know. This 
involves leaning over the people in the row in front who 
are not darlings, mussing up their hairdos and blocking 
the view of those behind. Chapman is not a darling. 


The Talker 


ading the lobby so you cannot get to your seat. Once in 


A member of the garrulous cluster block- 


sight of this goal, the seat has been pre-empted as a whis- 
tle stop by one or more talkers whose old school chum 
is the ticketholder one seat over. Other talkers are far- 
sighted and project conversations with Aunt Fanny at the 
back of the house over a dozen pews. 

The Snidemonger—-A specialized talker who deals out 
inside backstage dirt in a voice just barely above a shout. 
It’s a wonder, this person opines, that the play ever got to 
Broadway at all what with the out of town switch that put 
the producer's protege into the leading part and the feud 
between the playwright and the director who rewrote half 
the dialogue and so on, ad nauseam. 

The Program Twister—A separate department of noise 
maker who rolls his playbill into a tight cylinder and gives 
it the Indian burn, thereby causing the program to squeak. 

The Kneepusher—The slouch who grooves his bony 
articulations into the small of a seat back. Chapman notes 
that this is never a gangly type but a medium sized toad 
who should have been amputated at the door. 
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The Merveilleuse—The woman who will not remove her 
tossed-salad chapeau until asked, then cannot remove it 
without practically losing her head, which is all right 
with Chapman. 

The Pusher—A species of which the female is deadlier 
than the male. Men use their bellies; women their daintily 
glove-clad little iron fists. Chapman prefers the bellies 
because at least he can lean against them. 

The Nuzzler—An amorous individual who leans forward 
and rests his arms on the back of the seat in front of him, 
which results either in breathing down the back of the 
occupant’s neck or poking a head over his shoulder. 
Chapman is affectionate by nature, but long abuse has 
him considering a fitting for a muzzle or an inoculation 
against rabies. 

The Doubleheaders—The couple who lock arms and 
put their heads together. Two heads must surely be bet- 
ter than one, Chapman thinks, on a chopping block. 

The Latecomer—The villain who couldn’t tear himself 
away from a pre-theatre tardi-gras at the local bistro. 
If admitted to the theatre at all, Chapman would have 
him cast into irons and forced to wait until the end of 
a scene or act, or be condemned to the nearest movie. 

Or take the hatcheck racket. Time was when a fellow 
could stash his topper in a rack under the seat, where he 
could reach it at intermission and so protect his scalp in 
the dash to the nearest saloon. Now instead, there’s a 
concessionaire in the lobby. Half an hour after the final 
curtain you fight your way to the hatcheck girl who is 
one of the People herself and find she has given it to 
another of the People from the audience. 

Another lobby evil is the lemonade stand. There are 
times when reform and virtue come even upon a drama 
critic and he will go for something non-alcoholic to help 
him swallow what he has just witnessed on stage. But 
theatre lemonade does not slake thirst or cool the palate 

-it increases thirst, induces nausea and sends your man 
out to rinse his mouth in the nearest lobster-parlor. “It 
wouldn’t be such an insult,” says Chapman, “if they gave 
out a toothbrush with it. You could spend the intermis- 








sion brightening your teeth with it to smile at People.” 

As for the curtain itself, Chapman complains, it 
wouldn’t cause a Broadway panic if it went up at the 
advertised time. The old Met has kept up this practice and 
the old Met has got along pretty well. Frequently a press 
agent will tip Chapman off that a curtain listed for 8:30 
will actually not rise until 8:40. Whereupon Chapman 
promptly bites the hand that feeds him this information 
and mercilessly orders the right curtain time inserted in 
the News ad for the show. 

Chapman for years has been agitating for a theatre 
with three or four doors with as many ticket takers in- 
stead of the little one-man pillboxes that cause excru- 
ciating bottlenecks. 

Chapman’s dealings with ushers are amicable in the 
extreme with two reservations. The first is simply that 
by now they should have memorized the standard pat- 
tern of seat locations. The second has profounder im- 
plications. Why, Chapman asks reasonably, is it neces- 
sary either to snatch a playbill from their reluctant hands 
or to sneak it from the pile at the head of the aisles or 
in direst extremity, to have to wait until intermission to 
spot someone who has dropped his or left it on the seat 
behind him. The war-time paper shortage is a retrospec- 
tive explanation. Chapman must have his playbill. No 
drama critic can feel genuinely au courant until he has 
consulted Beau Nash and found out if the Creco Soap 
Dispensing People, Dr. H. A. Coveler and the Rogers 
Peet Lamb still retain their franchise. 

But Chapman is not bitter, for the People are their own 
worst enemies, and in the end, sometimes the laugh is on 
them, too. One night Chapman was attending the open- 
ing of a bedraggled little number and he caught himself 
being stared at by a young lady across the aisle. So far 
as he knew, he had never seen her before. She smiled. 
He blushed and nodded—then gaped as an expression of 
beatitude came over her face. It didn’t stay there long. 
During intermission Chapman learned that the innocent 
siren had interpreted his nod as approbation of the play. 
She had just rushed out to buy a $1,000 piece of turkey. 
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Fall River Legend 


ry. 

I here are times when I am tempted to believe that the 
strongest and most vital manifestation of dramatic art 
lies today, not within the realm of the theatre, but in the 
field of the baltet. For in the interpretation of life under 
the stresses of the Age of Irritation in which we live, the 
modern ballet has penetrated the psychological swamps 
and jungles to a degree more profound and more il- 
luminating than the theatre. In this respect one thinks 
immediately of that great ballet Pillar of Fire, of Under- 
tow, and several others on a little less satisfactory plane 
of achievement. And each year the ballet makes new 
advances in the great art of pantomime, which, save for 
a few great comics like Willie Howard, Bert Lahr and 
Bobby Clark, has almost vanished from our theatre. 

All this is apropos of the new ballet by Agnes de Mille 
called Fall River Legend with music by Morton Gould 
staged by the Ballet Theatre at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Witnessing it for the first time, | was tempted to 
believe that it reveals, more brilliantly and with greater 
depth, the morasses of abnormal psychology than all the 
millions of words written by American playwrights in 
the same realm during the past twenty-five years. Save 
for the bare reading of the indictment against The Ac- 
cused, the ballet is wordless and tells its whole story with 
terrifying clarity inside the limits of pantomime. 

Fall River Legend is admittedly based upon one of the 
most celebrated and puzzling murders in history, so cele- 
brated in its day that a folk-rhyme came spontaneously 
into being which became known to virtually every citizen 
in the nation. It ran, 


Lizzie Borden with an axe 

Gave her mother forty whacks 
When she saw what she had done 
She gave her father forty-one. 


Although Lizzie Borden was acquitted of the murder, 
public opinion came gradually to believe her guilty. The 
motive, however, has never emerged from the realm of 
speculation. 

Agnes de Mille’s ballet is the story of an over-sensitive, 
over-emotional girl, bereft as a child of an adored mother 
who is supplanted by a grim and tyrannical stepmother. 
It is the story of frustration against the background of a 
grim, religious and petty world. The ballet, I think, 
makes it clear that the more terrible murder involved was 
not that of the father and stepmother, but of the girl’s 
soul and right to live—a murder for which she took an 
insane and violent revenge. 

Considering the romantic and classical traditions of 
ballet, the story and even the choreography might appear 
revolutionary but for the fact that the vigor and beauty 
of the new contributions made largely from American 
sources, which have served to revitalize the ballet and 
establish grounds for new and sturdy growth, have al- 
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Louis Bromfield 


ready made acceptable and even somewhat traditional 
theatre-ballets such as Pillar of Fire and Fall River 
Legend. 

The role of The Accused was clearly designed for Nora 
Kaye, one of the greatest living dancers by any standard 
and perhaps the greatest in the realm of the modern 
psychological pantomimic ballet. The more one sees of 
Nora Kaye’s dancing the more one is inclined to believe 
that she is top rank in any style of dancing. She has a 
technique, an emotion, a remarkably mobile face and an 
expressive body which are supreme in their capacity to 
interpret drama of an intense interior sort, and transmute 
its dark meanings to her audience. Even if she made no 
pretense at dancing she would be a very great actress 
indeed, for she understands what great acting is. I did 
not see the performance on the opening night when 
Alicia Alonso danced for Nora Kaye who was ill, but 
I have been told by all who saw her that she gave an 
extraordinarily fine performance which seems to indicate 
that the role of The Accused is in itself a fine, rich one, 
for which the credit is due Miss de Mille. 

The settings by Oliver Smith, stark but beautiful, con- 
tribute much to the general mood for they transmit a 
feeling of the grimness and suppression, not only of Fall 
River in the eighties, but of the characters and story and 
of a whole epoch as well. And Morton Gould’s score, 
rather patronized by ‘some critics; deserves much better 
treatment. As an independent piece of music it has mo- 
ments of great quality; as a ballet score, particularly for 
a smouldering, volcanic drama, it is what a ballet score 
should be. It creates and sustains the mood without ever 
being obtrusive and embellishes both the dancing and 
the drama of the piece. The choreography is a singu- 
larly happy blending of the classical and traditional with 
the “modern” free pantomimic style. 

Fall River Legend is a tense and emotional experience 

so intense as to approach very closely the catharsis at- 
tained by any fine work of art. I think it deserves and 
has already attained the right to a permanent place in 
ballet repertoire. It also is fine theatre, with a sense of 
psychological truth lacking in modern American plays. 


—_————» 


“What's her name? 

Who's the dame? 

Introducing yuh to Cocaine Lil— 

She lives in Cocainetown on Cocaine Hill. 


She has a Cocaine dog and a Cocaine cat, 
And they fight all night 


With a Cocaine rat.” 
© by Jerome Moross and John Latouche 


Sono Osato is the name of the dame who 
dances Cocaine Lil in Willie the Weeper. 
Blumenfeld 
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Shakedown Cruise of Mr. Roberts 


Nov. 20, 1947 

Hayward gives ship-building con- 
tract to J. Mielziner, selection of crew 
to J. Logan, who starts looking over 
700 able-bodied Equity guys. 
Nov. 21-Nov. 28 

Hayward, Mielziner and 
confer on ship’s design. 
Jan. 18, 1948 

Dock trial (run through) at Be- 
lasco Theatre. All hands go through 
their paces with ease and brilliance. 
Audience at trial in real frenzy. Heg- 


Logan 


gen and Logan confident ship will 
go down the ways smoothly. 
Jan. 20 

Under way to New Haven. Officers 
Fonda, Wayne, Keith, Harrigan, and 
crew, fit and tanned by backstage bat- 
tery of sunlamps. 
Jan. 21 

Logan.and Heggen try maiden voy- 
age in cargo net which will transport 
crew from 35 feet overhead to center 
stage. Revive after doses of hot cof- 
fee. John Swope takes picture. -> 
Jan. 22 

First launching in New Haven runs 
forty minutes overtime. Logan and 
Heggen decide to unload some of 
comedy ballast which gets in way of 
more serious cargo. 
Jan. 23 

Port censor is moved in mysterious 
way known only to fellow practition- 
ers to cut out most “God 
“sons of b’s,” and leave in all the 
“bastards.” Little latitude. Still too 
much levity after ten minutes cut. 
Jan. 24 

Change wording of Mister Roberts’ 
posthumous letter to Pulver and Doc 


damns,” 


Helps to anchor message. Leaves 
New Haven with bon voyage from 
Yale. 

Jan. 25 

Underway to Philadelphia on great 
inland waterway known as New York 
& New Haven RR. More unloading 
of comic ballast and compensating 
of compass en route. 

Jan. 26 

Port of Philadelphia inadequate 
for cargo net, liberty scene reorgan- 
ized. Port censor says it’s all OK, he 
had son in Navy who talked just 
like that. Plenty latitude. 

Jan. 27 

Seven minutes cut for Philadelphia 
launching. Performance still thirty 
minutes overtime. Heggen and Logan 
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find it painful to scuttle any more of 
their cargo. 


Jan. 31 
Play engineer from Wales, name of 
Emlyn Williams, whose Corn is 


Green, had advice from Pilot Logan, 
turns up in port with two tugs from 
Merritt, Chapman and Andrews, 
takes script in hand and throws over- 
board eleven minutes precious cargo. 
Had to be done, she was loaded way 
above gunwales. 


Feb. 2 
Mister (Henry Fonda) Roberts 
stricken with Virus X,. insists on 


standing nightly three hour watch, 
commutes from land hospital to ship 
until she gets under way tq Baltimore. 
Feb. 5 

Pilots Heggen ,and Logan go 
over cargo, intending to throw 
out more. Result—six 
cargo added. New letter tried for 


minutes 
last scene——-seems to float better. 
Feb. 7 

Hayward does amphibi- 
ous reconnaissance in final 
port of New York. Scuttle- 
butt says more eagerness 
for reception of 
ship than any 
since Old 


sides got back. 


lron- 

























a Stowaway 


Feb. 9 
Baltimore launching at Ford’s The- 
atre. Hayward rejects proposal 
he dress up like Lincoln and sit 
in box. As a prominent agent he 
fears actors. 
Feb. 11 
Play finally is shipshape—all 
the architects agree she’s set. 
Big, all night “liberty”—Hay- 
ward throws party for officers 
and men. Authors allowed to at- 
tend. Much grog. 
Feb. 13 
Baltimore women’s club mat- 
inee. Latitude zero. They sit in 
stony silence until the ship’s 
mascot, a she-goat, appears and 
misbehaves on the first row 
everybody nearly does same. 
Feb. 15, 16, 17 
Underway to New York. Pol- 
ishing and careful 
for final launching. 
Feb. 18 
The AK601 steams into 
the Alvin Theatre, all the 
guns of the port saluting, 


inspect ion 


crowd overwhelmed by her 
construction and perform- 
“Well dones” 
hollered all over the city. 
Anchor dropped for long 
stay in port. 


ance, being 
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W HEN television gets out of its 
economic and technical diapers, | 
suppose a lot of dramatists working 
in other forms will either ask or be 
asked to write for it. I think this 
time is at least ten years off; for I 
have a hunch that television will first 
concentrate (and rightly so) on spe- 
cial events, news, and personalities, 
in which departments it may well 
rank supreme among mass communi- 
cations media. 

I hope the entrepreneurs of tele- 
vision head straight for an art form 
that is videogenic, but my guess is 


that they will be absorbed with ad- 
vertising techniques long before they 
get down to problems of creative 
writing. Personally, | would not want 
to spend a minute writing for video 
until it begins to show a rudimentary 
artistic conscience. If television will 
apply as much money and time to 
serious experimentation on the level 
of the old Columbia Workshop, then 
I would feel privileged to become 
involved in its struggles. But until it 
demonstrates honorable intentions, | 
will continue to be more interested in 
radio, films, and print. 


PP terwein< < seat 
ERDOES 





I 
Can 
Be 

Had 


Norman Corwin 


My fear at the moment is that tele- 
vision drama will for years be a poor 
bastard among the arts, having the 
benefit of neither the full scope and 
mobility of cinema, the immediacy of 
the legitimate theatre, nor the power- 
ful suggestibility of radio’s unillus- 
trated spoken word. 

On the day that the owners and 
operators of television announce they 
are investing a reasonable percentage 
of their budget in cultural and artistic 
exploration, I will gladly exchange 
my present state of aloofness for the 
status of a man who can be had. 
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The Crystal Chandelier 


A globe-trotting playwright finds Viennese 


Mary Helen Fay 


Fue Theatre in der Josefstadt re- 
minds one of a jewel box lined with 
sumptuous red plush. An incredible 
crystal chandelier is suspended from 
its ceiling with the cool grace of a 
Cartier pendant. At curtain time, 
when the lights dim out, the chan- 
delier is pulled up to leave the view 
from the balcony unobstructed. There 
is something breathtakingly festive 
in the effortless ascension of that mass 
of crystal, surely weighing several 
tons. It fills one with expectancy and 
a willingness to accept and to ap- 
prove. 


I, the swnmer of 1947 the face of 
Vienna was in bad need of plastic 
surgery. Half of the inner city lay in 
ruins; the sites of bombed-out build- 
ings were filled with disorderly heaps 
of brick and stone, in some places 
overflowing the sidewalks and even 
the roadbeds. Cross streets were 
closed off, for any sudden gust of 
wind could bring walls tumbling 
down and make whole buildings col- 
lapse. Patrol cars manned by soldiers 
of the four occupying powers were 
cruising the streets. There was no 
food in the city, no edible food, that 
is, for the black market restaurants 
served tainted meat and the rest of 
them served none. Yet the chandelier 
in the Josefstadt rose toward the 
ceiling with the same weightless grace 


as before World War II. 


Sa were playing an inconsequen- 
tial Viennese comedy, entitled Vaga- 
bunden, written in the vein of our 
lesser soap operas, and the theatre 
was Ausverkauft--S.R.O. The cast 
and the mis-en-scéne had turned this 
mongrel of a play into the most ex- 
citing and lively theatre. The incom- 
parable Paula Wessely and her hus- 
band, Attila Hoerbiger, played the 
leads. The film star Hans Holt ap- 
peared in one of the supporting roles. 
The rest of the cast were talented and 
disciplined professionals. There were 
two stage sets, both handsome, sturdy 
and perfectly realistic. The whole pro- 
duction was a lesson in showmanship. 


No doubt, Paula Wessely is the 


greatest living German actress, if not 
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theatres exemplifying the One World idea 


the greatest living actress today. She 
is a short, heavy-boned woman in her 
late thirties, more or less on the plump 
side, especially when compared with 
her American colleagues. She has an 
honest, unpretty face that looks age- 
less, irregular features and an up- 
turned, Viennese nose. Her hair is a 
dark, mousey ash-blond, and she 
wears quiet tweeds and matronly 
navy-blues trimmed with white. Off- 
stage she is the typical Viennese 
housewife, blessed with a lot of pa- 
tience and a genteel sense of humor. 
Onstage she can be anybody. She can 
be you or me or Saint Joan, or a 
slender, willowy princess. To trans- 
late her personality into Broadway 
conceptions—she is a+ mixture of 
Ingrid Bergman and Helen Hayes, 
with the voice of a tamed Merman. If 
she wanted to, she could bring down 
the walls of Jericho with that voice. 
In the Vagabunden, however, where 
she played a woman jilted by a hus- 
band she loved, she used it to express 
the quiet frustration and unheroic 
misery of an average, middle-class 
wife, 

Her husband, Attila Hoerbiger, too, 
is a fine actor. One of the best. They 
are professionals with a great pride 
in their métier. This pride, for in- 
stance, made Hans Holt accept a sup- 
porting role in the Vagabunden. He 
had but one important scene and he 
played it with brilliance. 


Tue Viennese acting style is closer 
to the British than to the American. 
It has less realism and more magic. 
Viennese actors show more daring 
and initiative than Broadway players, 
for they are better acquainted with 
the tricks of their trade. Most of them 
are graduates of provincial theatres 
where they have to wade through a 
great variety of roles—from Shake- 
spearean heroes to folksy comics. 
When they “arrive” and are offered 
a contract by a Viennese theatre—all 


of them stock companies—the situa- 


tion, as far as the range of parts 
is concerned, remains the same. Type- 
casting is practiced only on the musi- 
cal stage. The legitimate theatre takes 
itself much more seriously. It de- 


mands toil and tears. Art with a cap- 
ital A. And most of the time it gets it, 
too. But sometimes the actors fail to 
deliver, and in those instances one 
discovers that the repertory system, 
too, has dangerous shortcomings. 


A FEW nights later we attended the 
first performance of a Birabeau com- 
edy at the Josefstaedter. Opening 
nights are exciting all over the world, 
their air is filled with the promise of 
a miracle, and at the same time, with 
the threat of an approaching disaster. 
The Birabeau opening was no excep- 
tion. Compared with Broadway first- 
nights—there was a little less excite- 
ment in the producer’s office, for flops 
are not irreparable blows under the 
repertory system—and a little more 
excitement in the dressing rooms, for 
the show opened cold, without bene- 
fit of an out-of-town tryout. And the 
weakness of this system becomes ap- 
parent in the actors’ unpreparedness, 
in their fumblings, in their walking 
the tight rope of half-memorized 
lines. The first act of the Birabeau 
comedy flowed beautifully. The per- 
formances had poise and polish. In 
the second act they began to falter, in 
the third one they became blurred, 
in the fourth one they went right out 
of focus. The play itself was definitely 
superior to the Vagabunden, yet it 
failed because of the unpreparedness 
of its otherwise brilliant actors. 


| N spite of their failure to put the play 
over the cast showed eminence in one 
respect. Portraying foreign characters 
they behaved with complete ease. 
There was nothing forced or affected 
about their manners. To be cosmo- 
politan was evidently one of the many 
facets of their artistry and it was the 
answer to the success of foreign plays 
in Vienna. These people played hu- 
man beings and thus brought the One 
World idea to their audiences. 
After the show we passed many 
groups of young G.l.’s, wandering 
around in aimless boredom. They 
seemed to stare at the Viennese with- 
out sympathy or understanding. Per- 
haps none of them had ever been 
inside the Theatre in der Josefstadt. 











What have you done to our child? 


The strange metamorphosis that takes place between 
Broadway and Hollywood whereby a playwright is 
changed from a man into a beast takes one of three 
forms. First there is the literal dead-panning approach 
where, from reverence, lack of imagination, or laziness, 
an entity has one of its dimensions removed. In the 
middle field there is “cleaning it up for the kiddies” 
(what went in as incest comes out a game of jacks). 
The third transformation is the one that makes abso- 
lutely no sense—a play about an Ohio farm all of a 


sudden is presented in a Viennese Cafe surrounded 


by three hundred fluorescent violins. 









Joan of Lorraine: Bergman, said by a 
jealous wag to be Maxwell Anderson's 
greatest contribution to the theatre, 
carries the sword in the film version. 





Summer Holiday: Walter Huston ond 
Selena Royle seem surprised to find 
O'Neill's Ah Wilderness transmogrified 
into a technicolored film musical. 








Lulu Belle: Cherles MacArthur, our 
editor, sold this play to Hollywood 
against the advice of his collaborator, 
Edward Sheldon. When shown this 
still, he muttered, “No Comment!” 


Up In Central Park: Boss Tweed would 
surely faint if he could see himself 
being impersonated by Vincent Price. 
Deanna Durbin waits for the music. 
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Tryout in New Haven 


Never Take a Room with an Adjoining Playwright 


l HAVE never sat in a smoke-filled 
hotel room where a President was 
being made, and I’m not sure | want 
to. But I have sat in a number of 
smoke-filled rooms where a play was 
being re-made (or unmade) after its 
first tryout somewhere on the road. 
The playwright was usually present, 
looking very unhappy, but he could 
have been no less unhappy than the 
people trying to sleep in the next 
room. The manager, the director, the 
author, and others concerned who are 
supposed to know what’s the matter 
with a play consume sandwiches and 
Scotch and debate what re-writing is 
needed, what scenes should come out, 
what re-staging is called for at a 
rehearsal next morning. If the play 
really went well, and they can’t think 
of anything to do, they are scared. 
If it went badly, they are mad. Either 
way, they talk till dawn. 

The more, of course, the merrier. 
When the late Henry Miller opened 
a new play at Atlantic City or W.ash- 
ington the conferences were not 
crowded, and Mr. Miller graciously 
listened to all comments, having al- 
ready blown off steam in his dressing 
room and made up his mind what was 
needed. But when the Theatre Guild 
opened a new play, in the days when 
there were six members of the board, 
none of them exactly inarticulate, the 
smoke-filled room resembled the 
crater of Vesuvius in eruption. Each 
member had his (or her) ideas and 
expressed them simultaneously. How 
anything evolved from the chaos 
seemed a miracle, but something very 
sensible always did. I recall one oc- 
casion after the opening of S. N. 
Behrman’s End of Summer, directed 
by Philip Moeller. Something was 
wrong; the audience had departed 
seemingly unsatisfied. Behrman sat 
in a corner, maintaining a Cryptic si- 
lence. A stranger would have thought 
that Moeller’ and Lee Simonson were 
about to come to blows. «Even Miss 
Helburn could not calm the tempest. 
At length somebody ‘suggested that 
the play was a comedy, ‘andJna Claire 
a comedienne; therefore: the play 
should not close on a neéte of'serious- 
ness. 


Moeller threw his arfns above his 
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head. “The comedic ending!” he 
shouted, topping all other voices, 
“That’s it, the comedic ending! Did 
you hear, Sam? The comedic end- 
ing!” 

Sam Behrman smiled a bit wanly. 
“I heard,” he said. On this comedic 
note the session ended. The play 
moved on to Boston, Behrman re- 
wrote his last act, and the play came 
into New York for a long run. 


A PLAY which did not come into 
New York for a long run once opened 
in New Haven, followed by the usual 
session in the smoke-filled room, at 
which I was lucky enough to be pres- 
ent. It was much better than the play. 
which was the work of a famous nov- 
elist. However, what made the session 
memorable to me was the presence of 
a small, dapper man whom I had 
never before seen, and knew little 
about. What he was doing there | 
cannot say. Maybe he had backed the 
show. His name was Billy Rose. 
There was also present an actress 
whom I had always admired. | don’t 
know what she was doing there, 
either, for she was not in the cast. 
Her name was Dorothy Gish. She sat 
on the floor with a glass of milk (how 
she got it is a mystery) and listened 
wide-eyed to the whirl of debate. This 
could be done; this should be done: 
that must come out; round and round 
went the talk, till everybody was out 
of breath. Then the dapper little man 
spoke for the first time. With caustic 
wit and an odd charm he took the 
play to pieces so completely that when 
he was through everybody knew it 
wasn't really worth while to try to put 
the pieces together again. 

And, as he talked, Miss Gish for- 
got to sip her milk but gazed at him 
wonderingly, and muttered over and 
over, “But he’s my dream man!” It 
was probably no surprise to her when 
his “Pitching Horseshoes” broke into 
the staid pages of the Herald Tribune. 
But, if he was the backer of that play, 
I have wondered to this day how his 


hindsight could have been so pene- 


trating and his foresight so dim. 
That is*something you often won- 
der about play producers, as they 
debate the faults of a script or pro- 
duction after its first showing to an 


a a ‘ calatt ti eee 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


audience. Why weren't these faults 
detected in the reading, or certainly 
in rehearsal? That is why, unless the 
dramatist is exceptionally skilled and 
intuitive, the wise manager opens his 
play on the road, and in a smoke- 
filled room of some hotel thrashes 
out the lessons the audience has 
taught him. 

Who, for example, could have 
predicted the audience reaction to a 
play some years ago exposing brutal 
police methods? The plot called for 
the torture of an innocent man, in an 
effort to get a murder conviction. An 
entirely unimportant character was 
introduced in Act I, solely to let us 
see him killed and thus be in no doubt 
of the hero’s innocence. For some 
mysterious reason this totally minor 
character captured the interest of the 
audience; they thought the play was 
going to be about him, perhaps. Any- 
way they resented his taking off and 
kept thinking about him the rest of 
the evening. The play failed. 

You might suggest that there wasn’t 
enough smoke in the room that first 
night . . . but the truth probably is 
that all concerned, manager, director 
and author, were too surprised and 
puzzled by ‘the audience reaction to 
grasp its significance. They tried to 
make the hero more appealing, in- 
stead of their minor character less so. 

In almost any new play it develops 
that the author has not made his ex- 
position clear, or he has diverted audi- 
ence attention in an unexpected 
direction, or he has not cut his play 
enough; or the director finds that one 
of his actors is out of key with the 
rest, or his pace is too slow, or the 
lights aren’t bright enough on certain 
acting areas; and so on and so forth. 
The wisest advance planning cannot 
avoid such errors especially with a 
new script. So, without waiting for 
sleep after the first night curtain 
drops, the conference begins to set 
things right, the hotel room fills with 
smoke and not always amiable de- 
bate—-and heaven help the other 
guests on the corridor. 

| speak with feeling for only last 
winter I tried to sleep in the room 
next to such a conference. After 
four hours I was praying for the play 


_to fail. As a matter of fact. it did. 
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Dr. Kinsey views another best-seller, the Pulitzer Prize-winning A Streetcar 


| Named Desire. Marion Brando and Jessica Tandy are depicted in this report. 
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Spectacles du Palais 


Walter P. Bowman 


ran 

story of the Spectacles du 
Palais is exciting theatrical and poli- 
tical history, hitherto unknown in 
America, 

In July, 1940, German “Propa- 
ganda Staffel” sat in each key city of 
Belgium, five-fold dispensers of or- 
ders covering the press, the stage, 
education, musical performances, and 
lectures. The Belgians told their over- 
lords—-after founding the Jeunesses 
Musicales to make the statement 
sound plausible—that they went to 
government sponsored concerts once 
a month as a part of their regular 
schooling. These, happily, were never 
“verboten.” They gave subtle oppor- 
tunity to help keep alive the sparks of 
proud independence; they saved Bel- 
gian youth to some extent from the 
extra-curricular diversions set up by 
the cccupying forces in their “exten- 
sion division” of the Hitler Jugend. 
A patriotic activity, these musical 
programs were fervently welcomed. 

In the following year, Raymond 
Gerome, a vigorous young actor- 
author-director who had _ received 
training from the great Charles Dullin 
of Paris, organized and managed a 
similar scheme in underground edu- 
cation in the form of the Jeunesses 
Théatrales, likewise tied to the school 
system. To finance the undertaking, 
pupils paid thirty frances for a sub- 
scription season of six plays. 


Ay first the new company num- 
hered but five permanent staff mem- 
bers, each not only an actor but also 
something of a technician. Today it 
numbers twenty-three actors and six 
technicians, including nine actresses. 
When a play such as Lorenzaccio, 
with sixty-three roles, is produced, 
other actors, even students, are called 
in as extras, but in such instances 
there has been a noticeable lack of 
the usual spirit, and so the troupe 
favors plays which do not require 
more actors than can be provided 
from its own ranks. 

The actors and sponsors of the new 
company are keenly interested in op- 
portunities for artistic production. To 
achieve this, freedom from dominat- 
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A lusty child of war becomes one of the most 
important new European theatrical undertakings 


ing leadership is requisite, and so 
each rehearsal period has been pre- 
ceded by an open, very democratic 
discussion, and the director for the 
new play has been selected by agree- 
ment. Each dramatic piece has been 
studied and performed for its own 
sake, without slavish regard for prior 
tradition in action, sets, or costumes. 
The public has found at the Spectacles 
du Palais no faddism, no specialty, 
no attitude other than intelligent 
courage in creation. Among the inter- 
esting results has been a change in 
spirit in the other, richer theatres: 
these have come to take more pains 
in their direction, costuming, and so 
forth, as they have realized that un- 
inspired production and ancient trap- 
pings are no longer satisfactory to the 
more enlightened public or to the 
players themselves. 


ry” 

l HE presentations of the Spectacles 
du Palais are an interesting attempt 
not only to enrich the cultural life of 
Belgium by ventures in foreign plays 
and plays by new dramatists, but also 
to achieve a high standard in the 
artistic fusion of the various theatrical 
arts. The preferences of individual 
sponsors and of M. Gerome and his 
company were strong. Thus an in- 
terest in modern painting led to a 
remarkable specialization in curtains 
and settings. For the freshness of 
these, the art critics and the public 
had high praise: here was a company 
which broke with too well-established 
patterns of design. The Belgian paint- 
ers Van Lint, Picard, and Martin, 
innocent of the traditional formalities 
of the stage, cooperated with the 
technical members of the troupe in 
avoiding mere theatrical “technique” ; 
they approached each play without 
pre-conceptions. 

The development of the painted 
curtains—which often stole the show 
—came about in an amusing way. A 
painter, famous for his work in dec- 
orating ceramics, was commissioned 
to prepare settings for Lorenzaccio. 
The results were, for practical stage 
use, impossibly intricate, so Gerome 
tactfully encouraged the painter to 


leave the settings and do more with 
the curtain. 

The use of costume was experi- 
mental. Les Perses of Aeschylus was 
performed without curtains, the actors 
wearing trumpet masks, and high 
“socs” to give a stately walk. When 
the French classics were played, a 
“new look” was achieved. Gone were 
the veils of Rachel; painstakingly 
faithful imitations of Roman costumes 
from Pompeiian mosaics were intro- 
duced. For a while the Conseil des 
Etudiants, thinking that the inven- 
tions of the French were more authen- 
tic than the actual clothing of the 
Romans, was scandalized. . . . One 
theatrical art, that of music, interest- 
ingly enough, was not emphasized. 


The company has had a special 
fondness for Cocteau, finding his lines 
particularly adapted to the actor's 
craft. and of course Cocteau’s exag- 
gerated satanic reputation has not 
harmed box-office receipts at all. The 
Playboy of the Western World had a 
special appeal to the somewhat bitter 
Flemish sense of humor and was ac- 
claimed wonderfully different. 


N oT all the efforts, of course, have 
been remarkable. Hay Fever had 
little success because its British humor 
was not appreciated. He Who Gets 
Slapped did not appeal to a Latin 
audience grounded in Cartesian logic; 
actors and spectators seemed incap- 
able of doing justice to the Russian 
mood, Pirandello’s Maria, too, proved 
to be baffling. To a great extent, the 
company felt that the risk of semi- 
failure was always a necessarily cal- 
culated one in educating a_ public 
used to rather banal productions. A 
notable conversion of the student au- 
dience, for instance, was Britannicus, 
which the Conseil des Etudiants had 
deemed too pompous for revival. 
Every one of its plays, modern or 
classic, has been a first production in 
its present translation, and some of 
these were world premieres. The Spec- 
tacles du Palais represents a notable 
extension of the theatre into the life 
and the culture of the Belgian people. 
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In her first French film, The Room Upstairs, Marlene 
Dietrich goads Jean Gabin into a crime of passion. 





Robert Forsch and Hildegard Knef in the first anti- 


fil s Nazi film produced in Germany, Murderers Among Us. 


from 
abroad 


Foreign films continue to reflect an awareness of the 
times seldom matched in American productions, Even in 
their less important efforts they explore significant themes. 

Unhindered by Hollywood’s concern with mechanical 
production techniques, film makers abroad concentrate on 
experimentation, dramatic imagination and _ intelligent 


writing. Films like Paisan, Shoe Shine, Torment and Les 


Enfants du Paradis have demonstrated the heights to Alexei Dikki in the title role of Admiral Nekhimov, 
which motion pictures can rise as an art. a spectacular Russian epic film of the Crimean War. 





These noteworthy film importations from Russia, Ger- 


many and France are scheduled for release in early Fall. 


The Soviet film, Without Prejudice, eulogizes a 19th 
Century anthropologist who proved racial equality. -> 
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AFrrer a strenuous siege of 
rehearsing for a radio broad- 
cast, | went to my apartment 
to get some sleep. All through 
the night, however, a neigh- 
bor’s dog kept howling. The 
next morning I met the neigh- 
bor in the lobby. “Say,” I 
complained, “do you know 
your dog barked all night?” 
... “Oh yes,” the guy re- 
torted, “but don’t worry—he 
sleeps all day.” Al Jolson 


SEVERAL years ago | produced a show which drew 
putrid press notices. It played to $70 the second night. 
I phoned the box office the third night, and asked: 
“How'd we do tonight?” “Sixteen dollars,” replied the 
treasurer. “Well,” I said, “call up a few other houses 
and see if business is off everywhere else, too.” 

Elliott Nugent 


I WAS accosted the other day by a sweet young thing 
who gushed: “Oh, Mr. 


Recognizing the lad, the MC stated: “I'll give you a dol- 
lar if you'll tell me the name of the man acclaimed as the 
best crooner in the country today.” “Frank Sinatra!” 
judged Gary. Then, as the startled MC handed the boy 
his prize of one dollar, Gary added, “Of course, in my 
heart I know that Pop’s the best—but business is busi- 
ness!” 


Bing Crosby 


| WAS playing gin rummy with Alexander Korda one 
evening, and lost. | mailed Korda a check the following 
day. It was written in red ink, and accompanied by a 
note which said: “Dear Alex: You will see that this 
check is written in blood. A few nights later, we played 
a return game—Korda lost. “I'll send you a check,” said 
he. The next day I received the check—written in blue 
ink. The note clipped to it read: “Dear Charlie: Here 
is my check. Please note it is also written in blood—but 
be sure to note the difference in color.” Signed: “SIR 


Charles Feldman 


Alexander Korda.” 


| ASKED Vincent Sardi Jr. if | might put in a long 
distance call to Hollywood to the other horror man, Bela 


Duke, you don’t know y) 
how happy I am to meet e © V 
you. Your beautiful songs ‘a P 


have been such an inspir- 


ation to me—such help in 


striptease to ‘April in 


ce: ied (y OY NG. Hoffa an 


~ ae ; 
Paris! Vernon Duke 


| N reviewing Hollywood and 
Vine, a P.R.C. production in 
which I appeared, critic 
Archer Winsten wrote in the 
New York Post: “Prince Mi- 
chael Romanoff, playing him- 
self, is so bad as an actor that 
you begin to suspect he must 
be a real prince.” 


Vike Romanoff 


lr happened in the Bellevue 
Psychiatric Ward. “I just 
found out that Lana Turner 
doesn’t love me,” complained 
one of the inmates . . . “Oh, 
do you know her?” queried 
an attendant . . .“‘No,” was 
the silly sally, “I just tried it 


mk 


out on a daisy! 


Lana Turner 


My son Gary was a contestant on the “Hour of 
Charm,” a quiz program broadcast from Hollywood. 
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Lugosi. “Okay,” said Sardi, 
“but you'd better make it a 
poison-to-poison call.” 


Boris Karloff 


[ DENNIS O°KEEFE re- 
cently introduced me to 
Julian Powell, a cousin 
of his from Boston. 
“You fellows probably 
won't like each other.” 
said Dennis. “You see, 
Rudy, Julian used to be 
a professor at Harvard.” 
“Il have fond memories 
of Harvard,” I| retorted, 
“and I can still see those 
grapefruits coming at me.” 

“You know, Mr. Vallee.” said Powell, “I was on the 
committee that expelled those boys from Harvard.” 

“That was one thing | really fought against,” | said. 
“As you'll recall, I appeared before the committee and 
pleaded the case of those boys. I saw no reason for 
their being expelled just because they threw grapefruits 
at me.” 

“Those boys weren't expelled for throwing grapefruits 
at you,” explained Powell. “They were expelled because 


they missed you!” Rudy Vallee 








iF THE face of conditions in the New 
York theatre which have produced a 
general box office decline and a spars- 
ity of productions, the picture across 
the country grows more and more en- 
couraging. Disciples of decentralized 
theatre see in this new activity evi- 
dence of real theatrical vigor off 
Broadway. Modern, beautifully 
equipped theatres are being erected 
by community and university groups 
capable of productions of an 
increasingly high standard. 
Broadway still holds center 
stage, but Broadway itself is 
attentive to the swelling tide 
of its tributary theatres. It is 
reasonable to assume that the 
“tributary” may soon be- 
come a full fledged river. 

The most _ heartening 
change is the slow but steady 
rise of professional groups in 
areas where regular profes- 
sional theatre has long been 
forgotten. Texas, California, 
Massachusetts, and Florida 
produced some of the finest 
theatre in the country last 
season. None of these proj- 
ects expect an easy time in 
getting established, but there 
is now a more solid basis for 
optimism than ever before, 
justified by the — of 
audiences ev 

Should chadsilinained sencieil more 
will follow them and the theatre will 
have a vast training ground where 
professionals can learn their craft 
through steady work, instead of the 
haphazard employment in New York. 
Finer, more artistic, and more vital 
theatre is the only possible result. 


A Lso worthy of the respectful atten- 





tre produces twelve shows a season, 
plays each show for two weeks, und 
balances a budget that runs into five 
figures. The University theatres are 
holding the “experimental” line, pro- 
ducing those interesting plays that, 
because of some prohibitive commer- 
cial factor are never seen elsewhere. 
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Students, taught the basic elements of 
theatre by expert professionals, are 
turning out productions of which they 
should feel justly proud. The ama- 
teur, actor, director, or designer who 
works on a dozen shows in a season 
under sound supervision finds his ex- 
perience giving him a great deal in 
common with his professional coun- 
terpart. New plays are being tested 


















eeping a watchfal eye on 
Theatre—USA, for out of it 
will grow the theatre of to- 


morrow. 


I ¥ THE following pages, The- 
atre——-USA presents a view of 
the excellent work done is 
theatres throughout the coun- 
try during the past year, 
Space limitations prevent the 
editors from proper recogni- 
tion of the hundreds of the- 
atres across the land whose 
work and spirit is. the hope 
of theatre lovers 

In succeeding issues of 7 a 
atre Arts, in a 
the work of indiy 
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In Chicago, producer Lee Sabinson discusses the Institute 
Players Production of Home of the Brave with its young cast. 





Georgina goes to court in the Raleigh Little 
Theatre production of the popular Dream Girl. 





Mr. Coward's wrangling Gows in Saginaw, Michigan. A scene 
from Fumed Oak, produced by the Pit and Balcony civic group. 
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Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre of New Orleans 
in a light hearted vein . . . The Great Big Doorstep. 





The avaricious Hubbards turn up in Kalamazoo, where the Civic 
Theatre produced Lillian Hellman's Another Part of the Forest. 
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Shakespeare's The Taming of the Shrew receives an imaginative, 
lively production from Chicago's Actors Company Creative Theatre. 


Mr. Manningham is evil as ever in the Kendall, Ohio, Community 
Playhouse production of the popular melodrama, Angel Street. 





The vicious deceit of an ungrateful child is the 
dramatic theme of Guest in the House, effectively 
presented by the Civic Theatre of Indianapolis. 


Hiddydoody is the title of this original play, given a splendid 
* production by The Footlight Players, civic group of Charleston. 
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De tendency to regard community 
theatre as insignificant is fast disap- 
pearing. Still maintaining _ their 
ideological standards of good theatre 
away from Broadway, thty are de- 
veloping into highly profitable or- 
ganizations. Groups in many cities 
are able to pay their directors salaries 
comparable to those in the profes- 
sional theatre. 


r 

The majority of community groups 
located in smaller towns cannot hope 
to reach such heights . . . the potential 
audience is too small. Yet, because 
of their insolvency, they often con- 
ceive the most imaginative produc- 
tions, relying on suggestion rather 
than the literal in their designs. 


Should the interest in these com- 
munity productions continue to rise, 
it is quite possible that they will be 
the needed wedge to open the door 
for resident professional companies 
in every state throughout the nation. 
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East and West... 


Grant Mitchell stars in the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse production of John Marquand's 
satiric comedy, The Late George Apley. 





Action in Nick's Pacific Street Saloon, Restaurant, and Entertainment Palace 
in The Time of Your Life, presented by the Randall Playhouse in Hartford. ° 
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The Pasadena Playhouse goes Scottish 
in a new play called The Magic Rowan, 
handsomely staged in rustic settings. 


Hollywood's Pepper Tree Playhouse 
presents Whitford Kane, starring in 
their production of The White Steed. 


The prayer meeting scene from Dark 
of the Moon, imaginatively staged at 
San Mateo's Peninsula Little Theatre. 
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The Actors’ Lab is currently filling 
three theatres in Los Angeles. One 
company is playing All My Sons at 
the Las Palmas Theatre, another is 
presenting Declaration at the Musart, 
and the third company is offering an 
evening of one-act plays by Chekov, 
James Cain, Coward and O’Casey. 
Following no rigidly determined pro- 
duction schedule, we have produced 
over fifty plays in our five years of 
operation. We have grown from a 
small group into a great mushroom- 
ing “industry,” with a well-organized 
school of training, full of plans for 
the future. 

All of us are frankly proud and a 
little astonished by the prodigious 
size of our infant. The Lab was never 
formally planned. It simply grew. 
Its nucleus was a 
few theatre people 
who found that only 
a small portion of 
their energies was 
utilized in the work 
they had to do. That 
work was not al- 
ways an expression 
of what they hoped to accomplish 
through theatre. New York rarely 
offered that real abundance of cre- 
ative opportunity so important to the 
actor or director, and Hollywood con- 
tinued to require only that one-tenth 
of one percent of the artist’s ability 
precisely suited to the needs of the 
industry. Neither offered an answer 
to those who found such conditions 
frustrating. 

The Lab logically inherited the best 
ideas and ideals of the Group Thea- 
tre. Many of us had worked with the 
Group and we continued to believe in 
its concept of a permanent organic 
theatre which recognized the connec- 
tion between what one says and does. 
In such a theatre, creative work could 
be given that guiding “tenderness” 
which we felt was impossible to ex- 
pect from the almost naive notion on 
Broadway and in Hollywood that a 
performance must appear fully ma- 
tured on demand. 

We were agreed, of course, on the 
kind of plays we wanted to do. Our 
interest was in the plays of content, 
carefully defined to mean much 
more than mere social significance. 
Whether through new plays or the 
classics, we wanted our theatre to 
propagandize continually for those 
ideas which would most truthfully and 
dramatically write “yours for a better 
life” as a signature to every per- 
formance. 

From the beginning, we had the 
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finest talent in the theatre to cati upon. 
Affianced to the movies, actors like 
Roman Bohnen, J. Edward Bromberg, 
Hume Cronyn, Jessica Tandy and 
Rose Hobart were ready to devote 
their free time to creating a theatre 
which we could not find elsewhere. 
Of the same caliber were Mordecai 
Gorelik and Boris Aronson, represen- 
tative of many designers in the thea- 
tre who experience the same need for 
greater range of expression. 

Our ideas of how we should or- 
ganize were extremely simple. They 
have remained so. The Lab concen- 
trates on producing plays as often as 
the right scripts and the right people 
can be found. But that simple non- 
profit cooperative unit, like the Group 
Theatre has been lustily procreative. 


Yours For A Better 


Morris Carnovsky 


Now our Board of Directors is faced 
with the problem of how the several 
companies, the Workshop and other 
expansions can be channeled into the 
best and most useful work. Our re- 
sponsibility as a parent with many 
lusty children is no small one. It is 
not enough at any one time for us 
simply “to make theatre.” 

The greatest immediate need is a 
flexible well-equipped theatre plant in 


which the Lab can present its plays 
andthe Workshop can offer the best 
possible training to its students. Un- 
der Mary Tarcai’s direction, the 
Workshop graduates are eager to ex- 
tend their work by forming compact 
repertory companies which can lace 
the West Coast, touring the smaller 
cities. One ambitious group talks of 
erecting a tent on Cahuenga Boule- 
vard (Los Angeles’ equivalent of New 
York’s Fifth Avenue). In this infor- 
mal theatre, the younger members 
hope to find greater opportunity to 
experiment in acting and directing. 
Equally important to us is the 
future of those ideals which brought 
the Lab into being. Five years of 
operation have strengthened our be- 
lief in our theatre and our conviction 
that a theatre must 

provoke, excite, and 

« stimulate its audi- 
Life ences toward the 
vigor of truth, de- 
velop an_ honestly 
scientific awareness 

of the forces of its 

own time, and lead 

its listeners to consider the power 
and effect of those forces. When the 
audiences fail to demand that kind of 
honesty, the theatre is falling short of 
a purpose which is its strongest rea- 
son for existence. We know that a 
theatre must break its head, bleed, 
and often battle a part of its audi- 
ences to say what it believes. Such a 
theatre cannot be a “safe” theatre; it 
is necessary that it be a true theatre. 


Morris Carnovsky, standing right, and J. Edward Bromberg discuss problems 
of an Actors’ Lab production with John Garfield and members of the group. 
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His fall, newly imported from Lon- 
don, Happy as Larry by Donagh Mac- 
Donagh, will come to Broadway 
produced by Louis Singer. Burgess 
Meredith will probably play the lead. 

Whatever New York decides about 
the play, audiences at Amherst Col- 
lege will have already passed judg- 
ment on it from performances there 
last month. Directed by Curtis Can- 
field, Happy as Larry, was much more 
than a “Broadway try-out.” From 
its past record, the college can almost 
afford to be blasé about premieres. 
Among its other “firsts” are the 
American showing of The Old Lady 
Says No, recently featured by the 
visiting Dublin Gate Players, James 
Bridie’s Jonah and the Whale, and 
the only American production of the 
complete Peer Gynt. 

In a little over twenty years, the 
Amherst theatre has grown from a 
recreational club to a thoroughly ef- 
ficient, highly experimental unit. 
Since 1938 the group has been housed 
in the Kirby Memorial Theatre, a 
carefully designed, fully equipped 
plant. Student participation has been 
largely an extra-curricular activity, 
since an official theatre major will 
not be established until this coming 
fall. That fact, however, never seems 
to have created either casting or pro- 
ducing problems. 

Even when the theatre functioned 
in an assembly hall, Amherst was 
building a reputation in Massachu- 
setts with handsome productions of 
The Cherry Orchard, Yellow Jack, 
The Girl of the Golden West, and 
Taming of the Shrew. In 1933 the 
college confidently accepted an in- 
vitation to go abroad, one of several 
American colleges asked to take part 
in an international summer festival. 







A contemplative Jonah in the Amherst production of Jonah and the Whale. 


Theirs was the only troupe that ac- 
tually made the boat, and they 
stormed Vienna’s Scholltheatre with 
productions of The Front Page, The 
Adding Machine, and Emperor Jones 
as a cross-section of our country’s 
drama. Judging by photographs and 
reports, it is doubtful that even a 
small percentage of their audiences 
realized they were seeing “amateur” 
productions. Without attempting to 
mirror Broadway, the group had 
achieved the finish of professionalism 
through hard work. 


Ci RTIS Canfield, director since 1927, 
is the man most responsible for 
developing the Amherst Theatre to its 
present exceptional standard. He has 
maintained a steadfast policy of pro- 
ducing carefully selected plays to the 
best of the group’s ability during all 
the years he has headed the project. 
With rare skill and judgment, he has 
encouraged a close connection with 
professional theatre people which has 
brought to the campus scripts like 
Happy as Larry and Lamp at Mid- 
night by Barrie Stavis, first played 
off-Broadway in the Kirby Theatre 
during March of this year. Canfield 
has welcomed offers from _profes- 
sional actresses willing to work in the 
college, since he must depend on out- 
side sources for the women in the 
casts. That he has accomplished all 
this without sacrificing the function 
of the theatre as an _ educational 
project for the students is doubly to 
his credit. 

For technical supervision, the thea- 
tre has relied steadily on the brilliant 





work of Ralph McGoun, who did a 
stint as a part-time biology professor 
in the early days before theatre was 
a full time job. McGoun’s unhurried 
methods have achieved consistently 
smooth productions and provided the 
students with the best kind of theatre 
training. Third member of a suc- 
cessful triumvirate is Charles Rogers, 
whose superb scenic designs have 
brought frequent New York offers. 
The offers have been repeatedly and 
contentedly declined. During the war 
years, as the only remaining member 
of the staff, Rogers took over as di- 
rector and maintained their high 
standards with presentations of Coc- 
teau’s Orphee, Evreinoff’s Theatre of 
the Soul, Saroyan’s My Heart's in 
the Highlands, and Gogol’s The In- 


spector General. 


ry 

| ACKLING such difficult material 
under nearly impossible conditions 
seems to have created less amazement 
at Amherst than it does to a stranger 
reading the records. Perhaps that is 
because comparable work has been 
the consistent policy of the theatre. 
That same policy will soon be applied 
to a motion picture project, since the 
college’s best-known theatre alumnus, 
Burgess Meredith, has just presented 
them with complete 16 m. m. equip- 
ment. 

Theatre work at Amherst deserves 
and receives very serious critical 
attention in both professional and 
non-professional theatre circles. The 
finest kind of university work is ex- 
emplified in its program of the best 
plays given thoughtful production. 
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Norman Bel Geddes 


FLEXIBLE THEATRE 


The man with the free-wheeling mind 
puts it to work for the theatre and comes 


up with some startling construction ideas 


| 
: 
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Scale model end diagrams illus- 
trate Norman Bel Geddes theatre of 
the future which can be transformed 
from standard proscenium type to 
Elizabethan, arena or other forms 
overnight. The stage can be placed 
anywhere within the flexible theatre. 








; present day proscenium thea- 


tre is the most limiting form of 
structure the theatre has ever known. 
The gradual disintegration of the 
theatre is in direct ratio to lack of 
change in this restricting form. 

The dramatic departments of our 
educational institutions should be 
aware of this theatre's limitations to 
present day playwriting and _pro- 
duction. They should be open mind- 
ed to ideas towards release from this 
limitation. They should bring atten- 
tion to the great possibilities of to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s theatres. They 
should point the way to the people 
who will work in it. They should be 
inspirational leaders. Some are, but 
too many are not. 

The great strength of the theatre 
should be in the utilization of the 
many creative media—writing, de- 
signing, directing, acting, manage- 
ment. Today, the merits of the theatre 
are often considered largely from a 
literary standpoint. I do not blame 
the dramatists alone, but the educa- 
tional system to which some of them 
were exposed during their formative 
periods. Due to the limitations of 
some of the oracles to whom they lis- 
tened, they are unable to think in 
terms of writing or visualizing a play 
on any stage other than proscenium 
type theatres, 

The theatre of significance in 
Greece, China, India, Italy, France, 
Germany and England up to two 
hundred years ago never saw a “pic- 
ture frame” stage. Their works were 
produced on stages which were the 
antithesis of the present day stage. 
And yet, too many of our dramatists 
lack the desire or interest or creative 
imagination to think in any other 
form. 

The theatre has _ characteristics 
which motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision lack. It is the only form which 
can be entirely three-dimensional. 
Performed on a stage that is not be- 
hind a hole in a wall, with an audience 
on three or all sides of the stage, a 
play will take on a character which 
cannot be achieved with a proscenium 
separating actors from the audience. 
To re-establish its position as a real 
flesh-and-blood thing. the theatre 


| have never known a man with so , 


free-wheeling a mind as Norman 
Bel Geddes. Although thoroughly 
schooled in the world's achievements 
in arts and science, the past sits upon 
him not at all. He never approaches a 
problem-in-hand with what has been 
done before. His ingenuity is endless, 
his practicality proven, his sense of 
function brilliantly direct. That Mr. 
Geddes has turned his mind once 
again to the construction of a theatre 
excites me. His blueprint of a struc- 
ture in which stories can be told to 
the audience in new dimensions of 
acting should be especially valuable 
to institutions of learning. 

When | entered the theatre, the 
trend, led by David Belasco, was to- 
ward realism. | am proud of the ad- 
vances made by my generation in 
this direction. Many shoddy prac- 
tices in playwriting, acting, stage 
direction, designing, lighting, etc., 
have gone and can never return. We 
are closer to the truth. But it has not 
been all profit and no loss. By mak- 
ing fewer demands upon the imagi- 
nation of our audience, we have 
made it lazy and robbed it of one of 
the great rewards of the theatre— 
the audience's imaginative participa- 
tion. It seems to me that we have 
gone. as far as we can in achieving 
veracity. The "realism" we have at- 
tained is now blocking the road along 
our path to truth. It has been “off 
Broadway"—in the Community The- 
atres and in those of the Universities 
—that we have seen efforts made to 
break down the conventions of the 
professional theatre, to make a de- 
mand upon the imagination of the 
audience, to search out the heart of 
the mystery. It seems to me that 
Norman Bel Geddes’ design is well 
adapted for this purpose. 

Howard Lindsay 


must fully exploit this unmatched as- 
set. When it is finally used to bring 
this characteristic to the fore, it will 
touch the heart and mind to an extent 
impossible with the other mediums. 

My concern here is with the thea- 
tre—and especially with the impor- 
tant educational institutions’ role in 
shaping its future. My plea is for a 
new type of theatre, a theatre which 
will permit other than proscenium 
type productions. This does not rule 
out the proscenium type production. 
I merely ask that the beginner of any 
theatre course, the embryo worker in 


the theatre, be made conversant with 
the entire alphabet, not just the last 
three letters. 

If one is to be a constructive critic, 
one must have a solution. I have one 
in what I call a “flexible” theatre. 
First, the entire theatre area should 
be of such design that the stage can 
be located anywhere within it, and 
the seating adapted to it without in- 
volving any mechanical problems. 


This flexible theatre is possible at no— 


greater cost than required by a stand- 
ard proscenium type theatre. It means 
a theatre which can be a proscenium 
type but which can also present plays 
in any other form desired; that can 
overnight be transformed into the 
form and proportions of an ancient 
Greek or Elizabethan theatre. | men- 
tion past theatres merely to indicate 
types. There are endless new types 
which cannot be used in a theatre 
with a permanent proscenium, The 
flexible theatre can have the stage in 
its center and the audience surround- 
ing it; the stage can run across the 
center of the space from wall to wall, 
with the audience sitting on two sides. 
And again, it can be returned to a 
standard, proscenium theatre. To 
work from the beginning with such 
facilities would stimulate young play- 
wrights to new heights, in turn fore- 
ing designers, directors, and actors 
into new and stimulating techniques. 

As far as | know, most of our col- 
leges are teaching pre-World War I 
production techniques. From that 
time to now, few new ideas have been 
added. Since none of our top-flight 
creative people of the theatre are do- 
ing anything about it—other than 
continuing té make a living at writ- 
ing, acting and producing along the 
same old lines—our educational in- 
stitutions have an ideal opportunity to 
make it possible for the coming gen- 
eration to break loose from old limi- 
tations, and develop along the lines 
it chooses. 


It is my firm belief that to provide — 


new means of production, new tools 
for the artist, is a challenge as well 
as an opportunity. Failure to chart 
such new paths means our theatre 
will never live up to its ultimate 
possibilities. 
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Maric#ta College, Ohio: "Dear General, | never gave thee 
cause.” Cassio laments in the recent version of Othello. 


* 
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Montana State University: Act Ill scene of All My Sons, 
as skillfully produced and directed by Lewis Stoerker. 


Magna Cum Laude... 
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Ohio State University: Abstract back- 
ground highlights All The King's Men. 


% 








Colorado State College: Walter Craig courts Paula Houston in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street under the direction of Helen Langworthy. 





University of Wisconsin: An inset stage is used effectively in the 
production of Androcles and the Lion, directed by Frederick Buerki. 


University of Oregon: The rebel is subdued in The Play- University of Kansas: Actor-producer Brock Pemberton, 
boy of the Western World, directed by Ottilie Seyboift. an alumnus, returns to star in the production of Harvey. 


( ) per ATING with the support of their 
mother schools, most University 
groups are free of the financial prob- 
lems attendant on other theatrical or- 
ganizations. The result is greater lib- 
erty in the selection and production 
of plays and a growing tendency for 
experimentation. Under experienced 
directors the University Theatres are 
becoming a proving-ground for un- 
tried scripts, showing a steady in- 
crease of “first” productions, both of 
American and foreign plays. 


DL scrrre often inadequate theatres 
and crowded scholastic schedules, 
their physical productions and their 
performances indicate an energy and 
awareness that makes them a vital 
force in the growing American theatre. 


Amherst College: Galileo stands accused of heresy in Lamp at Mid- 
night, first off-Broadway production, directed by Curtis Canfield. 


Pennsylvania State College: The Penn State Players en- College of Kansas City: Charlotte Chorpenning’s adapta- 
act The Great God Brown, directed by Robert Kendall. tion of Alice in Wonderland, directed by Cecile Burton. 
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The City Presents... 


“ 
Ik OR ten years, the city of Cleveland 
Heights in Ohio has subsidized and 
operated one of the largest and most 
active theatres in the country. Some 
of the people in the community are 
still not quite sure how their city hap- 
pened to go into the business of 
theatre, but thousands of them pack 
into the amphitheatre of Cain Park 
every season to see as exciting a pro- 
gram as Broadway could offer them. 
That season opens in June and con- 
tinues through August, presenting 
straight drama, light opera, and musi- 
cal comedy on an ambitious and fully 
professional scale. 

The amphitheatre is built into a 
natural gully and seats nearly 3000. 
Its eighty-foot stage employs a front 
curtain of mounted lights which sinks 
into. the floor, rising and falling in 
the reverse of the normal pattern. 
Because of its tremendous size, the 
often his 
nightmare, but the productions are 
notably spectacular and handsome. 


stage is a designer’s dream 


Lighting and sound equipment is 
housed in twin towers at each corner 
of the stage front, while the control 
is handled from a concealed booth. 
The easy temptation to give every 
production the air of an outdoor 
pageant has been steadily resisted by 
a determined staff which creates spec- 
tacle and intimate drama with equal 
finish. 

Dynamo behind this extravagant 
but very successful venture is a school 
teacher, Dr. Dina Rees Evans, who 
has been the theatre’s director from 
the beginning. Recognized as one of 
the country’s authorities on commu- 
nity theatre, Dr. Evans has expanded 
Cain Park from a single theatre into 
a complete theatre colony. Her care- 
ful handling and creative imagination 
have added a puppet theatre, a chil- 
dren’s theatre, special rehearsal and 
workshop areas, and all the necessary 
facilities of a well-equipped stage. 
Under her direction, Cain Park has 
also developed one of the outstanding 
theatre schools for children and a 
sound apprentice program which con- 
verts the entire park into a campus. 
92 


Je 


Cleveland Heights is in Show Business 


No timid producer, Dr. Evans has 
announced for this year a full pro- 
gram typical of the theatre's wide 
range of material. It includes, Lady 
In the Dark, Lute Song, 1 Remember 
Mama, Pygmalion, Taming of the 
Shrew and a pre-Broadway showing 
of The Riddle of Love. 

The theatre is rightfully named for 
Frank E. Cain, Mayor of Cleveland 
Heights for thirty years. It was his 


Much of that continuous success is 
due to Dr. Evans’ well-organized plan 
for making the whole community 
work hard in its own theatre. If a 
rider on horseback is needed in the 
second act, the mounted police are 
drafted into the cast. When the thea- 
tre needs cleaning, the fire department 
administers the bath. No one in the 
community can long remain unaware 
that he owns a share in a theatre 





A production of Anderson's Elizabeth the Queen, directed 
by Dina Evans, plays to an audience of three thousand in 
Cain Park's unusual amphitheatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


decision in 1938 that a wild gully on 
the outskirts of the city should be the 
site of a modern theatre with Dr. 
Evans as its director. From that time 
until 1945 when he retired, Mayor 
Cain determinedly overcame all op- 
position to the plan that the city sup- 
port its own theatre. His campaign 
was much aided by the fact that after 
its first year, the theatre consistently 
made money on a sound professional 
basis. Each year its budget has been 
increased to cover physical expansion 
and a better season, and each year, in 
spite of obstacles, the most acute of 
which is the threat of rain, the theatre 
has balanced its books and had money 
to spare. 


which is as much his responsibility as 
the public schools and the libraries. 
In addition, Cain Park draws neo- 
phytes and veterans in theatre from 
every part of the country. For a 
twelve-week season, Cain Park be- 
comes an arena for ideas from New 
York, Hollywood, the university lab- 
oratories and the community work- 
shops. As a result, any season is an 
excellent cross-section of the best 
theatre in America. . 
Dr. Evans’ pioneering has shown 
that an unorthodox setting is no 
handicap to real appreciation. And 
other projects which bring theatre 
to drama-hungry audiences owe much 
to her determination and foresight. 
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The Brighter Side 


Bill Butler 


KiVERY community theatre has its 
~ favorite _ stories, magnificent 
errors, malapropisms, and accidental 
ironies that become the family 
legends of the organization. This 
column is intended as an opening to 
exchange those special stories on a 
friendly basis. Submit cheerfully and 


often to Bill Butler. 





(;ILEs players in New Jersey add- 

ed unexpected humor to a pro- 
duction of the very sentimental Lav- 
ender and Old Lace. When the lead- 
ing man could not locate the neces- 
sary box of candy to carry on as a 
present for the heroine, he grabbed 
the first solid object he could find 
and stuffed it into the paper bag he 
carried. He hoped the girl would 
realize the situation and not open the 
package. But she did. Her adoring 
admirer had brought her an empty 
can of “Drano.” 





) LANS for the production of The 
Night of January 16th by the Os- 
caloosa, Iowa County Players were 
halted when the auditorium which 
they normally used was being paint- 
ed. But a resourceful director found 
the solution. He persuaded county of- 
ficials to let them use the County 
Courthouse, and even had the County 
Clerk sending out notices of the per- 
formances as court summonses. 


| DIRECTOR Raymond Johnson of 

the Nashville Community Thea- 
tre was interested in picking up inter- 
mission comments after the first act of 
their production of Oedipus Rex. But 
he was a bit startled when he over- 
heard one young lady say, “Some 
family. What'll they do in the next 
act?” 





A RENA staging can provide grim 

moments for the actor, as actress 
Caroline Coates from the Erie Play- 
house will testify. In a recent produc- 
tion, she knitted busily during a par- 
ticularly tense scene. At last she 
paused in her knitting to deliver the 
punch line of a carefully staged quar- 
rel. Before she could speak, a spec- 
tator sitting just behind her left 
shoulder confided in a cosy whisper, 
“You've dropped a stitch.” 


CITY regulation in Morgantown, 
*”~ West Virginia, requires that a 
fireman be present on the stage when- 
ever lighted candles are used. In their 
recent production of Gaslight, the 
theatre was willing. to comply, but 
could find no place to put an extra 
person in their already crowded back- 
stage area. They solved that problem 
by casting one of the local firemen in 
the important part of the Inspector, 
which kept him onstage most of the 
time. He was excellent in the part. 





"THE director in one of the small 

colleges in Arkansas had carefully 
coached his “supers” for a crowd 
scene in Julius Caesar, as the emperor 
entered. Starting offstage, the cries 
rang out, “It is Caesar,” “He 
comes!,” “Caesar approaches!” The 
effect was a bit dampened, however, 
when one earnest freshman in a 
prominent downstage position, turned 
to his nearest neighbor and confided, 
“I think it’s him.” 





"T* HE community theatre in Eureka, 

Kansas, also had its troubles with 
a production of The Night of January 
16th. Mysteriously delayed, the actor 
who should have made a dramatic 
entrance with a confession of the 
crime failed to appear. A  quick- 
thinking judge simply recessed the 
court. The actor was located, and 
court went into session again. 


T OURING through North Dakota, 

the Prairie Players hit one audi- 
ence which evidently wasn’t used to 
theatre with live actors. When the 
actors came out at the end of the show 
for their calls, there was no applause. 
The audience quite obviously was 
settling down for the fourth act. Fi- 
nally one of the actors stepped for- 
ward, thanked them for being a re- 
sponsive audience, and announced 
that the play was over. Once in- 
formed, the audience applauded en- 
thusiastically. 
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DP his cannot be the detailed report that would do 
justice to the admirable efforts and achievements in the 
American theatre outside Broadway. It would be unfair 
to single out a few chance productions, as they have come 
to our attention, and to offer the findings as valid evidence 
for the present state of stage design in the U.S.A. How- 
ever, now may well be the moment to suggest urgently 
that a comprehensive survey be undertaken in order to 
evaluate scope and standard of theatrical design in the 
tributary theatre. Considering the immense theatrical 
activity all over the country, the readily available source 
material is fragmentary and inadequate, and therefore 
inconclusive. Summarily speaking, the iconography of 
stage design is as poor and scanty as the actual stage 


images are rich and plentiful. It is a proven experience 





Tributary theatre design 


George Amberg 


that the need for keeping records and for preserving pic- 
torial documentation of past accomplishments is rarely 
fully understood by the people who are themselves cre- 


atively active in the theatre. 


Standards of excellence are not relative. A_ per- 
formance is either good or bad, regardless of place and 
circumstances, names and means. The difference be- 
tween the production problems in the metropolitan and 
the provincial theatres is not exclusively a matter of size 
and budget. These two factors determine the physical 
character of the production, its material richness, but not 
its artistic value. It is good to remember the perennial 
principle that the theatre consists essentially of performer 


and spectator, and the magic rapport between them; 
































comfortable seats, lavish costumes and décors are of 
secondary importance, with the possible exception of the 
ballet. Needless to elaborate on the fact that Broadway has 
set a pattern and that it exerts its powerful influence over 
the vast theatrical territory from coast to coast. Outside 
the immediate range of metropolitan appreciation, the 
stage designers remain virtually anonymous, and their 
work remains practically unknown. Recognition on Broad- 


way is still the supreme test for every artist designer. 


rn 
his situation, of course, is neither sound, nor just. 
Yet the supremacy of Broadway is a factor with which 
the stage designer must cope as long as New York re- 
mains the center of gravity for every cultural achievement 
in the country. A painter may create in solitude a work 
of lasting beauty, and if he so chooses he may exhibit it 
wherever he hopes to find an appreciative response. The 
stage designer’s creation is ephemeral and, in order to ex- 
ist at all, it depends on the participation of a performing 
ensemble and an audience; moreover it is mechanically 
tied to the place of its origin. The inevitable alterna- 
tive for the designer is whether to make an effort to ac- 
quaint the metropolis with his talent, or rather to devote 
his creative capacities to less spectacular and remunera- 
tive, but equally valid contributions to the tributary 
theatre. That there should arise the need for such a 
choice is a sad symptom in itself; it is reason for thought. 
However, the opposing tendencies of centralization or de- 


centralization depend on complex circumstances trans- 


cending the scope of this investigation. 


































































At Left: Houston Little Theatre's director Ralph Mead 
designed this set for his production of The Tempest, 
using backdrops and lighting to effect scene changes. 


The Actors Company Creative Theatre of Chicago in a 
novel impressionist treatment of Home of the Brave. 


I t is all the more gratifying that, in spite of this moral 
dilemma, the designers in the tributary theatre have 
continually created scenic work of value and significance. 
Technically speaking, many of the provincial theatres are 
superior to the average Broadway house in plan, space 
and technical equipment. In fact the New York de- 
signer is practically always limited by the appalling in- 
adequacy of the stage and by the consideration of sub- 
sequent touring. On the other hand, a great number of 
the provincial stages are extremely modest and very poor- 
ly equipped, and their whole budget for settings and 
costumes would barely pay for one genuine piece of 
period furniture in an insignificant Broadway show. But 
a good designer meets the challenge with ingenuity, and 
out of sheer pressure and necessity often grows experi- 
mental with daring solutions of exemplary beauty and 
imagination. The typical New York audience may be 
spoiled with décors and costumes of incalculable value, 
and if we are to believe the producers, that is exactly 
what they expect for their money. There is no reason to 
argue the point. It is certain though, that no audience 
has ever failed a play that was carried by truly inspired 
actors, no matter how simplified and rudimentary the 
scenic investiture. There is a difference between show- 
business and theatre which is not purely semantic. In 
New York or in Dallas, the power to stimulate and move 
an audience stems from the artists’ attitude; integrity sin- 


cerity, courage, conviction, ideas, ideals 


Ww, 


— Effectively back-lighted, Mr. Zero stares at 
his own grave in a scene from Oregon University's 
imaginative production of Rice's The Adding Machine. 


and imagination. 





Alfred Drake and Jet MacDonald star 
in the brilliant and successful The 
Promised Valley by Arnold Sundgaard. 
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l HE state of Utah is producing ex- 
citing theatre again this year in its 
second drama festival. I can say that 
with conviction because | have just 
returned from playing All My Sons as 
a part of that festival. 

Last year, Utah celebrated its Cen- 
tennial. Members of the Centennial 
Commission, meeting with C. Lowell 
Lees of the University of Utah, agreed 
that the theatre should be part of 
their celebration plans. Dr. Lees sug- 
gested a program which would com- 
bine presentations by university stu- 
dents and community theatre actors 
and special productions headed by 
professional people from New York 


Second Act: 


Utah 


One of the brightest stars in ANTA’s galaxy predicts 


Utah drama festival will continue last year’s success 


and Hollywood. With the approval 
of the Commission, he brought his 
problem to ANTA. As a member of 
ANTA’s Board I watched the plans 
develop with tremendous interest. We 
felt that this festival provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity to demonstrate one 
practical aspect of decentralized thea- 
tre. Over twenty possible productions 
were outlined and the complex process 
of contacting stars, authors, agents 
and directors was set in motion. 
When all possibilities had been sifted 
down, the final program took shape. 
It was an extraordinary program 
which would make an _ impressive 
page in any theatre history: Kath- 


Blanche Yurka 


arine Cornell in Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Judith Evelyn in the first off- 
Broadway production of Joan of Lor- 
rine, Orson Welles in his own pro- 
duction of Macbeth. (Interestingly 
enough, five of the university students 
who played in this performance fol- 
lowed Mr. Welles to Hollywood to 
repeat their roles in the film Mac- 
beth.) Finally, Arnold Sundgaard 
was commissioned to write the story 
of Joseph Smith and the founding of 
Salt Lake City. He created the mag- 
nificent Promised Valley which 
starred Alfred Drake and Jet Mac- 
Donald, with music by Crawford 
Gates and choreography by Helen 
Tamiris. 

This year in addition to All My 
Sons, the festival will include Arms 
and the Man with Philip Bourneuf 
and Frances Reid heading the cast. 
From my own experience, I know 
what an exciting time they will have 
working at the University under the 
splendid direction of Dr. Lees. Utah 
is working concretely on its pro- 
gram of decentralized theatre. | 
have talked with the other profes- 
sional people who took part in the 
program and they. agree that the 
experience has been one of the most 
stimulating they have ever had in the 
theatre. 

We all know that the country needs 
many more instances like Utah. 
ANTA is giving an important place 
in its work calendar to plans which 
will repeat this successful experiment. 
With anta’s success, theatrical Amer- 
ica will find itself greatly enriched. 
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Theatre 
In The 


Sun 


I n the summer months theatre hovers 
rally around various focal points to 
participate in drama festivals that 
vary from repertory seasons to edu- 
cational conferences. Universities 
have opened their doors to young 
people interested in drama. Penn 
State’s faculty offers short courses in 
theatre arts. Delaware has an in- 
tra-state play contest. Joplin, Mis- 
souris Junior College will be the 
center of a tri-state collegiate festi- 
val. Students from the United States 
and Canada participate annually in 
the Oregon Shakesperian Festival in 
which they perform on an authentic 
Elizabethan stage. 

All over the country, the growing 
interest in Americana is being given 
an outlet through the theatre. In 
Pasadena, the Playhouse’s fourteenth 
annual festival honors California’s 
Centennial with a season of favorite 
plays from the Gold Coast era. East 
Hampton, N. Y., will celebrate its 
300th anniversary with a pageant de- 
picting the community’s earliest days. 

The South, however, holds an un- 
disputed lead in historical pageants. 
For the past ten years, the people of 
Roanoke Island have presented Paul 
Green’s The Lost Colony. His new 
play, The Common Glory, is a nar- 
rative of the ideology of young Tom 
Jefferson and the role of Virginia in 
colonial independence. To produce 
it, Virginians erected a great amphi- 
theatre on the shores of Lake Mato- 
aka and recruited actors from nearby 
William and Mary College. Robert 
Edmond Jones left his designing 
chores in New York to give the play 
the handsome production it re- 
quired. The Common Glory drew 
75,000 spectators last summer ‘and 
has now become an annual presenta- 
tion at Lake Matoaka in Virginia. 














Round and Round 


The Importance of Being Earnest is 
staged by Everett Schrack, center, 
with Ohio State University Players. 


rn 

l HE newest boon to the theatre is 
a style of presentation as exciting as 
it is simple. Called variously central 
staging, theatre-in-the-round, or arena 
theatre, the new form has suddenly 
made any large, unencumbered room 
a possible stage. With the audience 
surrounding the playing area and a 
few lights to illuminate the scene, ex- 
citing and realistic theatre can take 
place on an area of bare floor twenty 
feet square. The University of Wash- 
ington has the expensive and elegant 
Penthouse Theatre, 
designed for this 
style alone. Gilmor 
Brown - still oper- 
ates the Playbox, a 
pocket-sized theatre in which he be- 
gan experimenting with central stag- 
ing fifteen years ago. Margo Jones 
at Theatre *48 in Dallas has made an 
arena theatre one of the most success- 
ful professional ventures in the coun- 
try, both commercially and artistically. 

The advantages of a theatre-in-the- 
round are obvious. Scenery can be 
left out of the budget and plays of 
many changing scenes can be at- 
tempted by the most limited theatre 
groups. For the learning actor, the 
form supplies an ideal introduction to 
theatre with great emphasis on valid- 
ity and honesty of performarice. To 
the experienced actor, the proximity 
of his audience gives a stimulating 
fresh contact. The audiences feel 
much more drawn into the play and 
much more included in the magic 
circle of theatre. 

Every day the list of professional, 
university and community theatres 
using central staging grows longer. 
These and hundreds more are dis- 
covering new and old plays which 
take on fresh color when the audience 
sits, Elizabethan style, upon the stage. 


Director-author, Norman Ashton, left, 
balcony, sees Listen My Children pro- 
duced arena style at Tufts College, Mass. 
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Kansas City University Children's Theatre production of Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Accent on Youth 


Ax ANTA survey, not yet com- 
pleted, already lists over fifteen hun- 
dred _ children’s theatre _ projects 
throughout the country. Whether per- 
formed by children or by adults for 
children, theatre for the junior side 
of the audience has definitely out- 
grown the plotless pageants and 
recitation days of twenty-five years 
ago. So important has children’s 
theatre work become that its leaders 
have formed a National Association 
of Children’s Theatre under the su- 
pervision of ANTA. 

Much of the credit for the rapid 
maturing of work for children in the 
theatre goes to two women. Winifred 
Ward in her Children’s Theatre at 
Northwestern University has produced 
a steady supply of well-indoctrinated 
graduates who have gone on to head 
many of the projects listed above. 
Charlotte Chorpenning, who heads 
the children’s program of Goodman 
Memorial Theatre in Chicago, has 
made an equally important contribu- 
tion through her original scripts and 
brilliant adaptations, providing a 
complete literature for the new theatre 
form. Both women have campaigned 
steadily for theatre that will give 
children all the wonder, enchantment, 
and solid education that exciting 
drama can afford. The success of 


those ideas is their best justification. 


The unique Summer Troiler Theatre of Portland, Maine, 
presents Puss in Boots to a very enthusiastic audience. 
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The Dramatic Workshop — 


Broadway Incubator 


| 
Next fall the Dramatic Workshop of 
the New School significantly com- 
memorates its tenth anniversary by 
premiering two plays applicable to 
our times—Andre Gide’s-Franz Kaf- 
ka’s The Trial and Fritz von Unruh’s 
own stage version of his recent his- 
torical novel, The End is Not Yet; 
gratifying milestones to a decade of 
sympathetic guidance and responsible 
playmaking in the heart of the Broad- 
way theatre district. 

In the dark confusion of 1939 the 
manifold problems of our time were 
imposing new outlooks on the theatre. 
The New School for Social Research, 
seeking to master this changing order, 
envisioned a center which empha- 
sized production, a center in which 
experimental 


dramatic theory and 


technique might be worked out in 
practice and the results reach and 
teach a wider student audience—to 
learn and to do. 

They invited renowned Epic The- 
atre innovator Erwin Piscator to ac- 
cept this challenge, to join with them 
in searching for these guiding prin- 
ciples of individual and group theatre 
action, to concentrate their various 
evening courses in dramatic art into 
one department, to be known as the 
Dramatic Workshop. 

Mr. Piscator and his handful of 
fellow artists vigorously set to work, 
even though their facilities were lim- 
ited, their classes few and their stu- 
dents but fifteen. Enthusiasm paid 
off. Within a year their Studio 
Theatre was established and_ the 
Dramatic Workshop was employing 


Ferdinand Bruckner's Chaff is the third of his plays 
to be given an American premiere by Dramatic Workshop. 


modern approaches toward classical 
dramaturgy, premiering original 
works of striking young playwrights 
and receiving friendly advice and ac- 
tive support from leading profession- 
als. By 1946 the school and produc- 
tions had outgrown their quarters. 
the workshop had be- 


come a Broadway incubator. 


In seven years 


ry 

Ladin the Dramatic Workshop, still 
under the direction of Erwin Piscator, 
is an established institution offering 
two year majors in acting, directing, 
stagecraft and playwriting, graduate 
extension and repertory training and 
full programs of study in film, radio 
and television. A faculty of fifty, 
including John Gassner, Lee Stras- 
berg, Edward Mabley and Joseph T. 
Shipley, staffs 375 full and 450 part- 
time students; four buildings house 


two theatres, practical workshops 
with professional standards—the in- 
timate 250-seat President Theatre and 
the spacious 800 seat Rooftop peo- 


ple’s theatre. 


a 

I he Dramatic Workshdp’s March of 
Drama Repertory is a history of the 
theatre illustrating the culture and 
society portrayed in every age, pres- 
enting plays from Aristophanes to 
O'Neill. The thirty-odd productions 
stem from Gassner’s March of Drama 
lectures and demonstrations—twenty 
plays currently, three to six new 
works added each year. 








All the King's Men. A dramatization 
of Robert Penn Warren's prize novel 


This past season four plays were in- 
cluded after their premieres at the 
Dramatic Workshop: The Flies, Exis- 
tentialist Jean-Paul Sartre's retelling 
of the Oresteian legend; Nights of 
W rath, 
France's variegated reactions to the 
occupation; All the King’s Men, War- 


rens depiction of a Southern dema- 


Salacrou’s telescoping of 


gogues rise and fall; and Chaff, 
Bruckner’s sombre-colored portrait of 
instinct for survival transforming 
decadence into constructive command, 

New Plays in Work and the Play- 
wrights Seminar introduce their stu- 
dents’ plays; March of Dance traces 
its development from modern times to 
antiquity. By serving as this training 
and proving ground the Dramatic 
Workshop of the New School has pro- 
vided the theatrical touchstone pav- 
ing the way for many, including Pu- 
litzer Prize Tennessee 
Wiliams and Philip Yordan (Anna 
Lucasta), Marlon Brando, co-starring 


play wright 


in A Streetcar Named Desire, and 
Elaine Stritch, singing comedienne of 


the successful Angel in the Wings. 


The famous French playwright Armand Salacrou's Nights 
of Wrath was first presented in America by this group. 
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Command Decision 


William Wister Haines 


ACT ONE 


SCENE: The entire action of the play takes place in 
the office of Brigadier General K. C. Dennis at the 
Headquarters of the Fifth American Bombardment Ds- 
vision, Heavy, in England 

This office is the round-roofed end of a large Nissen 
hut. It is a conventional rectangle with a small alcove 
running back « few feet upstage right. Along the right 
wall, ranged from downstage upward, are a waste- 
basket labeled “‘Burn,’ a low sturdy chest labeled 
"Division Flag Locker.’’ On wall pegs above ** Divi- 
sion Flag Locker’ hang General Dennis's helmet, 
gas mask and service .45 in holster. American, British 
and Division flags droop from standards on floor. On 
right wall of alcove are three filing cabinets, one strap- 
locked and labeled: **Top Secret." On back-wall of 
alcove is a pot-bellied coal stove used for heating coffee 
In left wall of alcove a door gives on Operations Room; 
through it, as action indicates, the teleprinter may be 
heard clicking. 

The back-wall is covered by a curtain over the status 
board and a curtain over the map, both being opened as 
Status board is a blackboard indt- 
cating minute by minute operational status of planes 
and crews in the Division's Groups. The map is a 
G.S. G. S. lx 230,000, showing part of England, the 
Channel and North Sea and that part of Northwestern 
Europe roughly bounded by the 48th Parallel, North, and 
the 13th Meridian, East 

Over the status board is hung a large, ripped-off 
section of a German fighter plane, its marking cross 
clearly visible to audience. At left of map, by door 
in back wall, are four light switches, two for the long 
strip light that illuminates the map and one each for 
lights above General Dennis's desk and the map table. 


An unmounted, souvenir Browning 


action indicates 


so machine gun 
stands on floor, under light switches, erect, barrel 
wired to wall 

The door, back-wall left, leads to the anteroom of 
the General's office 


may be seen in reverse lettering on its opaque glass. 


Legend, ‘Commanding General’’ 


Left of door in corner are three Tommy guns in a rack. 
Along left wall, running down are a fire extinguisher 
and A. R. P. sand and water buckets and a cot. Left 
wall itself is a large window giving on the perimeter 
track and landing strips of the Operating Group based 
on Division Headquarters airfield. Window is blacked 
out by curtains in night scenes. 

Right of center is General Dennis's big flat-topped 
desk facing left, bis name plate on lower end of it 
plainly discernible to audience. Armchair bebind it 
(right of it) and one for visitors just in front of it. 
Left of center is a large (three by six feet) map table. 
There is a chair at its right, a draughtsman's stool 
behind it. A rack under it holds rolls of maps and 
the “Speed at Altitude, Performance Chart’ of the 
German fighter plane, exhibited as action indicates. 
A long pointer, for use at map, is kept in this rack. 
At rise of First-Act curtain a 1°42" step-up is under 
map table. 
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The First Act begins about four o'clock on a Satur- 
day afternoon. The Second Act is divided: Scene 
One begins about ten o'clock that Saturday night 
Scene Two begins about noon on Sunday the following 
day. The Third Act begins about eight o'clock that 


same Sunday evening 


ACT ONE 

Ar Ruse: Curtain rises on empty room. Coffee 
bubbles on stove. Tecnu. Sot..Haroip Evans enters. 
Evans is a tough, independent graduate gunner of 
twenty-five who has finished his missions and taken 
a job as the General's man to improve his food, drink, 
and amusement 

He pours himself coffee, goes to desk, selects and 
lights one of the General's cigars and returns with it 
to coffee at table r 

Settles comfortably to cigar and coffee, then scowls as 
door opens and War Correspondent ELmer Brockuurst 
enters. Brocknurst, middle-aged, reflects the cocky 
contemptuous power of the big magazine he represents 

Brocknurst: Is General Dennis in, Sergeant? 

Evans: Does it look like it? 

Brockuurst: Seriously, Joe 

Evans: My name isn’t Joe. Who let you in 
here? Brocknurst goes to mask over wall map, 
serutinizes it eagerly) Who let you in here? 

Brocknurst: I can’t hear you. (Evans stcps 
to Tommy gun rack, grabs a gun, ejects shell onto 
floor, covers BrocKHURST 
might go off! 

Evans: Might hell! Who let you in here? 

Brocknurst: I've got a pass. 

Evans: I seen General Dennis tear it up 

Brockuurst: I've got a new pass, from General 
Dennis's boss. 

Evans: Walk it over here, 
BrocKHURST does 


Look out! That thing 


slow! Scared; 
Evans reads) “Elmer Brock- 
hurst, accredited correspondent of Coverage . 7 
that magazine with all the hatchet murders and 
naked dames? 

Brocknurst: Yeah 

Evans has my authorization to visit 
any Army Air Forces installation in my com- 
mand . .. signed . . ."" Who? 

Brocxnurst: Major General 
that’s who. 

Evans: A goddamned old Major General and 
can't sign his name clear enough to read ‘ 
No .. . this és old Percent himself. (He racks 
Tommy gun, returns pass, sits down to coffee. Relieved, 
Brockuurst turns chummy. 

Brocxuurst: Percent? 

Evans: Kane—cause of that publicity about 
what percent of Germany his gallant forces destroy 
every afternoon, weather permitting. 

Brocxnurst: He tops your boss, anyway. 

Evans: Keep away from that map. When 
Dennis sees you, he'll spit a snake. (Brocknurst 


finches, pours coffee.) 


R. G. Kane— 





A Play in Three Acts 


Brocknurst: Where is that Fascist megalo- 
maniac? 

Evans: Who? 

Brocknurst: Dennis, 
Fascist megalomaniac. 

Evans: What's that? 

Brocknurst: A man so drunk with power he 
thinks he can cover anything he does with other 
people's blood. 

Evans: How long you been around the Army? 

Brockunurst: Long enough to know that's 
what Dennis is 

Evans: That's what all generals are. 

Brocknurst: Where is he, Sarge? Sleeping till 
the mission comes in? 

Evans: You must love that 
pumping me about missions 

Brocxnuurst: Having Dennis lock me in that 
guardhouse taught me a lot of angles. What 
became ot that German pilot he had there? 

Evans: That isn’t a lot of angles—that's one. 

Brockuurst: What about that German fighter 
plane Dennis has under close guard in Hangar 
Four? The one he's been flying himself lately 
Why did he take the worst losses of the war 
yesterday and then send his bombers even deeper 
into Germany today? 

Evans: I thought you knew the angles. 

Brocxuurst: I know he’s got one of his own 


that’s what he is, a 


guardhouse, 


Squadron Commanders under close arrest in the 
guardhouse right now. (Evans starts. Brocx- 
HURST presses his advantage) Why? 

Evans: He's a bad boy—won't brush his teeth. 

Brockuurst: Don't you guys realize that a 
free press is your protection? 

Evans: Why don’t you write your Congress- 
man? 

Brockuurst: I think he already knows it. 
Cliff Garnett arrived in England last night by 
special plane 

Evans: Who's he? 

Brocknurst: Brigadier General Clifron C. 
Garnett is Secretary to the United Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington. 

Evans: Oh, God! Now we'll never get the war 
over 

Brockuurst: I'll bet you Dennis's war is over 
this week 

Evans: You think they'd fire Dennis for one of 
them Pentagon bell hops? 

Brockuurst: Sarge, ever since General Lucas 
got killed and Dennis took over here, the country’s 
been shuddering at his losses People are 
whispering—calling Dennis the Butcher of 
Bombardment . . . 

Evans: Oh, my aching back . . . 

Brockxnurst: Wait and see! Cliff Garnett should 
have had this job in the first place. . . . He's a 
smart operator and the United Chiefs trust him. 

Evans: They never fired no General yet till 
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they'd give him the Legion of Merit—and Dennis 
ain't got one. 

Brocxnurst: They can give ‘em mighty quick. 
Going to miss your hero? 

Evans: He's no hero to me. I just taken this 
job—after my twenty-cight missions—to chisel 
my way to what I really want 

Brocknurst: Sarge, I know R. G. Kane pretty 
well—what would you like? 

Evans: Bartender—in a rest camp—for battle- 
weary WACS 

Brockuurst: Listen, Sarge, Dennis is a rup- 
ured duck. But a couple of angles on this deal 
would be worth some whiskey to me. What 
became of that German pilot Dennis had in the 
guardhouse? 

Evans: Whiskey or Scotch? 

Brocxunurst: Bonded bourbon. 


Evans: How much? 


t 
if 


Brockuurst: Four bottles 

Evans: You gave Peterson in the guardhouse 
two cases—just for making the phone call that 
got you out of there 

Brockxnurst: I did like hell! I gave Peterson 
Stops, realizing he's tricked) Okay. 
Call it a case—for the whole story, though 

Evans: (Secretively) Dennis had him locked in 
there till last night 


one Case 


Brocknurst: (Eagerly) Yeah? 
Evans but yesterday the quartermaster 


Dennis said, by God, he'd 


promised the men meat for breakfast and if they 


out of Spam 


wasn't no other meat we'd just have co use that 
Kraut pilot 
Brockuurst: Okay 


Slit 


you got your joke—lI've 

BROCKHURST ¢xéts 

jumps to phone and speaks into it 
Evans: Guardhouse 


got my whiskey Evans 
Corporal Peterson, 
his 1s Tech Sergeant Evans in the General's 
ofhce. Bring six of them twelve marbles you 
just wor You know, them tall glass marbles 
with labels on ‘em, to me personally in the 
General's anteroom You heard me 

Well, Jesus Christ, I'm giving you half of ‘em, 
ain't I2 Okay—they better be. Hangs up, 
istens, puts cigar in ash tray on desk and jumps to 
attention as BriGapier Generac K. C. Dennis 
enters. Dennis és about forty, prepossessing, forceful, 


usually so preoccupied as to appear slightly absent- 


minded. Does not notice cigar but beard phone click.) 

Dennis: Was that for me? 

Evans: No, sir. 

Dennis: Any word since the strike message 
from the mission? 

Evans: No, sir. (Denwnis picks up the cigar and 
begins smoking it; bis mind is on business.) 

Dennis: Ask Colonel Haley to step in and have 
the guard bring Captain Jenks. (Evans exits. 
Dennis walks to window and studies sky. CovLoNeL 
Ernest Harey enters. He is Regular Army, literal, 
carries papers) Anything more from the mission? 

Harter: Just Colonel Martin's radio I woke 
you for, sir Reads it from paper) “Primary 
target plastered. Warm here. Martin.” 

Dennis: ““Warm. . 

Haver: Intelligence said they'd fight today, sir. 

Dennis: What about the weather for tomorrow? 

Haver: No change since last reading, sir 

Dennis: Good. ‘How many planes can I count 
on having? CHauey strips curtain mask, revealing 
Division status, a welter of chalk columns on a black- 
board showing minute by minute status of Groups’ 
planes and crews. Evans enters quietly and stands 
at case through this.) 

Hater: Thirteen minor repairs promised by 
fifteen hundred, eighteen from major repair by 
twenty-three hundred, twenty-two Maidenheads 
from Modification arriving stations now, and 
thirty of those weatherbound new ones took off 
from Iceland at eleven hundred this morning, sir. 

Dennis: Are the newcomers from Iceland flying 
ferry crews or replacements? 

Hater: Mostly ferry, sir But we've got 
twelve crews back from flak houses, eighteen from 
Leave and Sick and twenty-eight new ones from 
Combat Crew Replacement Center today, sir 

Dennis: And twelve crews finish their missions 
today? 

Hacer: If they get back, sir 

Dennis: We lose ‘em anyway. How many 
would graduate tomorrow? 

Hatey: Depends on who gets back today, sir. 

Dennis: Well, on averages—few enough to 
hold ‘em over for an easy last mission? 

Ha.ey: Fourteen—maybe 
lead crews, sir. 

Dennis: How do the boys feel, Haley? 

Haey: They're too tired to feel, sir 


But they're your 


Dennis: What else? 

Haver: (Fingering papers unbappily) Another 
rape case, I'm afraid, sir. 

Dennis: Combat crew or base personnel? 

Hatey: A navigator, sir. 

Dennis: Nuts. When's a navigator had time 
to get raped 

Harey: Complaint was he did the raping, sir 
Last night. 

Dennis: Between yesterday's mission, and 


today’s . . . ? Who's complaining, the girl or her 
mother? 
Harter: Her mother, sit. Mrs. Daphne 


Magruder, Tranquillity Cottage, The High 
Street, Undershor-Overhill. 

Evans: I know them people, sir. 

Dennis: No doubt. Did our boy go there 
alone, Haley? 

Haey: I'm afraid he did, sir. 

Dennis: Haley! I've told you before: when 
these boys tomcat they're to go in pairs. How 
can you expect one man, flying missions, to keep 
the whole family happy? Have you told the 
Judge Advocate? 

Harvey: Not yet, sir. We're badly bortle- 
necked for navigators and this man has ten 
missions more to go on his twenty-five. 

Evans: Would the General like to square 
that is, to have this matter attended to by nego- 
tiation, sir? 

Dennis: Yes. 

Evans: If I could have two gallons of ice cream 
from mess supply 

Dennis: Get it and get going. 

Evans: With the General's permission, sir, 
these matters are better negotiated after dark. 

Dennis: All right. What else, Haley? 

Hater: (Reading paper unhappily) Sir, the 
Society for the Preservation of Cultural and 
Artistic Treasures against Vandalism says it was 
our Division that bombed that cathedral. You 
remember, sir, the man said he was shot up 

Dennis: I remember—he was shot up. ... 

Hager: Yes, sir. But next time out that man 
got hit himself. He's in the hospital now and 
says he wants to tell the truth. He says the 
war's turned him into an atheist—and when he 
saw he couldn't reach the target with his bombs 
he threw ‘em inro that Cathedral, just to show 





Jo Mielziner's realistic set of General Dennis’ Headquarters in the New 


York production of Command Decision. 
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God what he *hought of His lower echelons. 

Dennis: Co‘4d he have got back to base with 
his bombs? “4 
-ging) He was deep in France- 
with one mots shot out, sir. 

Dennis: Gi.ito the hospital and chew his 
ass out. Tel!:giim for me we don't haul bombs 
through the s*,marine belt to waste on atheism 
or any other :4ligion—and it better not happen 
again. Then 5 rite the Society it was an emer- 
gency necessais;4 to save life. What else? 

Hare: Nosriing official, sir, but. . . 

Dennis: Buti what? (Hater Jooks sharply at 
Evans who reli tantly exits.) 

Hauer: Grot#vine says General Kane's in a 
huddle with tis Hemisphere Commander, sir. 

Dennis: W)s%r's that got to do with us? 

Haver: Grap'cvine says there's a big meeting 
in Washingto® next week—and neither of them 
is invited. é 

Dennis: That's their worry. (Then, anxiously) 
What day next 3veek? 

Harey: No tre knows, sir. 

Dennis: Well, tomorrow's only Sunday. 
You're sure the: weather hasn't changed? 

Haxey: No, sir—last forecast is still fine. 

Dennis: Wel!, then we'll finish before the 
meeting. 

Hater: I hope so, sir. 

Dennis: We haven't had any squawk from 
Washington yet... ? 

Harey: Not yet, sir. 

Dennis: Send Captain Jenks in here 

Haxey: Want me with you, sir? 

Dennis: No. I'll try him alone again. (Checks 
Hater at door) Has that cable come for Ted 
Martin yet? 

Haver: Nor yet, sir. I've been checking 
Mrs. Martin must be late with that baby. 

Dennis: (Absently) She's ten years late. 
(Then, noticing Harvey's surprise) Keep checking; 
I'd like to meet Ted with good news when he 
lands. (Haver exits. Dennis takes @ troubled 
look at the sky, seats himself with a dossier of papers 
at desk. A knock is heard at the door) Come in! 

(Caprain Lucius Jenxs enters, followed by an armed 
guard. Jenxs is an ordinary-looking kid in flying 
coveralls, momentarily sullen. Guard follows him to 
position facing desk and salutes 

Guarp: Guard reporting 
ordered, sir. 

Dennis: Wait outside. (Guard exéts) Jenks, 
have you thought chis over? 

Jenxs: (Stonsly) I thought it over this morning. 

Dennis: You've had more time. 

Jenxs: I don't need more time. 

Dennis: Damn it, boy, don't you realize this 
is serious? 

Jenxs: I'm not getting killed to make you a 
record. I'll tell the court so, too, and the whole 
damned world. 

Dennis: What else will you tell them? 

Jenxs: That you lost forty bombers, four 
hundred men, by deliberately sending us beyond 
fighter cover yesterday. This morning, when 
we're entitled to a milk run, you order us even 
further into Germany. 

Dennis: Who told you you were entitled to a 
milk run? 

Jenxs: You big boys think flag-fodder like 
us can't even read a calendar, don’t you? Where 
do the Air Forces get those statistical records 
for sorties and tonnages that General Kane an- 
nounces regularly? They get ‘em on milk runs, 
over the Channel ports, the last three days of 
every month. 

Dennis: Twelve crews took today's target for 
their last mission. 

Jenxs; They didn’t have the guts to say what 
they thought of it. If you big shots are entitled 
to a record racket, so am I. 










with prisoner as 
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Dennis: You were informed, at briefing, of the 
purpose of this mission. 

Jewxs: “‘A very significant target that can kill 
a lot of our people unless we knock it out."’ Nuts 
to that pep talk! Everything in Germany's 
made to kill people. Why can't we have targets 
under fighter cover, like General Kane promised? 

Dennis: He didn't promise that. 

Jenxs: Anyone who knows the army knows 
what Kane's. . . 

Dennis: General Kane's . 

Jenxs: . General Kane's press interview 
meant. That day we lost nineteen over Bremfurt 
and the Air Corps turned itself inside out, ex- 
plaining. How do you think the public will like 
forty yesterday—and worse today? 

Dennis: The public isn't my business. 

Jenxs: How do you think it will like hearing 
you ordered both these attacks when Kane- 
General Kane was absent. . . 

Dennis: And that isn’t your business. You 
were ordered to go. After learning the target 
you refused. 

Jenxs: I've been to plenty tough targets. 

Dennis: (Fingering dossier) You aborted from 
the two toughest prior to yesterday. 

Jenxs: For mechanical malfunctions in my 
plane 

Dennis: One engineer's examination said: 
‘Possibly justifiable." The other said: “‘Defect 
not discernible.”’ 

Jenxs: It was plenty discernible to me, and 
my co-pilot will tell you the same thing, unless 
he's prejudiced 

Dennis: He should be; he’s flying your seat 
today, and you're a Squadron Commander. . . . 
The army had trusted you with Command. 
(This bites; Jewxs has begun to look scared. Dennis 
resumes patiently) Now, if you've got any legit- 
imate reason at all . 
with a note of warning 

Evans: Major General R. G. Kane and parry, 
sir. (Dennis jumps to attention as Kane aud 
party enter. Jenxs steps into background. Kane, 
a shrewd man of fifty-odd, tough but capable of a 
calculated amiability, which is currently on display, 
leads. Next comes Bricapier Generat Ciirron 
C. Garnett, a virile man in late thirties, meticulous!) 
dressed. Kane's aide, Mayor Homer Prescott, 4 
genteel stooge, follows 


. CEVANS enters, announces 


Jenxs remains in background 
as Dennis minds his military manners, saluting. 
Evans exits. 

Dennis: I'm very sorry, sir. If I'd known you 
were visiting my Command I should have been 
at the gate. 

Kane: Don't speak of it, my boy! You remem- 
ber Cliff Garnett, of course? 

Dennis: (Offering Garnett hand) Sir, 1 was 
best man when Ted Martin married Cliff's sister. 

Garnett: Casey, how are you? 

Dennis: Fine. 

Garnett: 1 want you co know we all felt 
terribly when Joe Lucas was killed. (Dennis 
glances at Kane, who shakes his bead slightly.) 

Dennis: So did we 

Garnett: But I don't mind telling you some 
of us in Washington were mighty glad you were 
here to take over his job. 

Kane: (Manifestly changing subject) Cliff here 
wanted to see a real operational headquarters so I 
brought him straight down without waiting on 
protocol. 

Dennis: How's the Pentagon, Cliff? 

Garnett: (Neftled) A little worried about you, 
Casey 

Dennis: Well, that gives them something to do. 

Garnett: I hope it won't be something we 
wouldn’t like. 

Dennis: Are you over for long? 

Garnett: You never know 
said, ‘“Tour of Observation .. .’ 


My orders just 


Kane: (Cutting this off) And my new aide, 
Major Prescott, General Dennis. 

Prescort: How do you do, sir? I'm very happy 
to meet the Commander of our famous Fifth 
Division. (Brocknurst enters. 

Brocxnurst: I had a hunch you'd come down 
here today, R. G. 

Dennis: General 
man the station 

Kane: Now, Casey, that’s one of the things 
I came down about. 

Dennis: He was snooping in a restricted hangar 
and trying to worm information out of my people. 
I had him in the guardhouse until your counter- 
order 


Kane, I've forbidden this 


Brocknurst: Kane, the American people are 
going to be very interested in Dennis's guardhouse. 
(Kane sees Jenks, hastens to change subject.) 

Kane: Why, Captain Jenks! Delighted to see 
you again, my boy. 

Jenxs: Thank you, sir. (Kang throws a paternal 
arm around Jenxs, and leads him to GARNETT. 

Kane: Cliff, this is one of our real heroes! 

Garnett: Is this the Captain Jenks who named 
his Fortress the Urgent Virgin? 

Kane: The best publicity we've had in this 
war! Three pages and ten pictures in Brockie's 
magazine. What brings you to headquarters 
today, my boy? Helping General Dennis? 

Dennis: A disciplinary matter, sir. We'll 
attend to it later . Jenks! (Dennis indicates 
door, but Kane stops Jenxs.) 

Kane: No, no! This is what you wanted to 
see, Cliff; real field problems. Now, Casey, you 
and Captain Jenks carry on just as if we weren't 
here. If there's one thing I pride myself on it’s 
not interfering with the vital work of my Divi- 
sions. 

Dennis: This isn’t a matter for the press, sir. 

Kane: (Sharply) Brockie is my friend, General! 
(Then, to Jenxs) What's the disciplinary trouble, 
my boy? Some of those high-spirited young 
pilots of yours getting out of hand? 

Jenxs: Perhaps General Dennis will explain, sir. 

Dennis: Captain Jenks refused to fly today's 
mission as Ordered, sir. (Brocknurst whistles. 
Others react, shocked. 

Kane: I can't believe it 

Jenxs: Do you know what today’s target was, 
General Kane? 

Sharply) Captain, you're still under 
Security Regulations. There will be no mention 
of today's target before the press! 

Brocknurst: Security covers a lot, doesn't it, 
Dennis? 

Denyts: The life of every man we send across 
the Channel. 

Brockuurst: What about the life of this boy, 
under you? 

Kane: (To Brocxnurst) Brockic, there és a 
question of Security, if you don’t mind. 

Brocxnurst: O.K., R. G. I was trying to help 
you. (Brocknurst exits.) 

Dennis: That target was Schweinhafen, sir. 

Kane: Schweinhafen! You've begun Operation 
Stitch? 

Dennis: Began yesterday, sir, with Posenleben. 


Dennis 


Kane: POSENLEBEN yesterday? What 
happened? 

Dennis: Excellent results, sir. Over three 
quarters total destruction. 

Kane: I mean—what were your losses? 

Dennis: Forty planes, sir. 

Kane: Forty! Good God! Does the press 


know it? 

Dennis: I put a security blackout on the whole 
operation as we agreed. 

Garnett: (Sharply) Would someone mind 
telling a visitor the details of the Operation 
Stitch? 

Dennis: Kind of a three-horse parlay, Cliff. 
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Posenleben, Schweinhafen . . 
Jenxs) And one other. 

Garnett: Well, I thought I'd written your 
directive myself! 

Dennis: Some things aren't in official direc- 
tives, Cliff. 

Garnett: Evidently. But the United Chiefs 
are still running the war, Casey. Have you 
taken it on yourself to change their orders? 

Kane: I was going to send them a provisional 
plan for Operation Stitch but (Lamely) 1 
didn’t know General Dennis intended imple- 
menting it so soon. It takes a very rare weather 
condition 

Prescott: The whole idea was General Den- 


nis's, sir! 


. (Eyes Prescorr and 


Dennis: And I'll explain it myself, Major! 
Do you wish to detain Captain Jenks any further, 
General Kane? (Kane wishes he were dead but he 
has to deal with this 

Kane: Did you go on the Posenleben mission 
yesterday, Captain? 

Jenxs: I did, sir. 
Today will be worse. 


It was a bloody massacre. 


Kane: Any news from today’s mission yet, 
General? 
Colonel Martin radioed: 
target plastered,"’ sir 

Kane: I mean news about losses 

Dennis: Ted indicated fighting, sir, but no 


details 


Dennis “Primary 


Garnett reacts perceptibly to mention of 
Tep) I see no further need of Captain Jenks at this 
conference, sir. 

Kane: General, as you know, I pride myself 
on never interfering with the functioning of my 
subordinate echelons. But in a case that touches 
one of our combat personnel, I know you will 
older Commander's concern. With 
your permission, I should like to speak to Captain 
Jenks alone 


forgive an 


Dennis: (To others stonily 
will come with me 


KANE 


If you gentlemen 


No, no. 
We'll step outside. 


You and Cliff stay right here. 
(Kane, Jenxs and Prescott 
exit. Garnett faces Dennis accusing/y. 
Garnett: So—Ted Martin és flying missions! 
Dennis: He led the Division today- 


too 


yesterday, 


Garnett: Casey, do vou think this is fair to 
my sister? 

Dennis: Cliff, when Helen married Ted, she 
married the service 

Garnett: They've waited ten years for this 
baby It's due this week. Ted shouldn't be 
flying missions at all at his age, let alone just now 

Dennis: He gets paid to 
checks himself, smiles.) 


(GARNETT Starts, 


Garnett: I went to see your family just before 
leaving, Casey. I've got some letters for you 
Thanks. How are they? 

Fine! And terribly proud of you. 
That pretty daughter of yours says to tell you 
she's learned to spell three words 

Dennis 
is: ‘“No.”’ 

Garnett: She's a charmer, Casey. And young 
William Mitchell Dennis sent you special orders. 
You're to destroy all of Germany except one little 
piece he wants saved for his first bomb. He 
asked if I thought you could do it 

Dennis: What did you tell him? 

Garnett: I told him, with war, you never 
know 


Dennis 
GARNETT 


Pleased, covering) 1 hape one of them 


Dennis: Let’s see—he was ten this month. 
Eight more years would be pretty slow 
for the United Chiefs. 

Garnett: (Nettled) Casey, you're too old for 
this brass-baiting. The United Chiefs have their 
headaches, too. (Then, with concern 
very worried about Ted. 

Dennis: Is she? 


even 


Helen is 


Garnett: You know 
trouble between them 

Dennis: Was it? 

Garnett: In the old days, when you and he 
were testing those experimental jobs, she got so 
she couldn't even answer the phone. That's 
why she wouldn't have kids then—she had no 
security. 

Dennis: Neither did the other girls, Cliff. 

Garnett: (Defensively) 1 know she left him. 
But think of her side of it. Five years in boarding 
houses on second lieutenant’s pay. Then the 
morning he made First he had to call his Com- 
manding officer a goddamned fool. 

Dennis: That’s what he was 

Garnett: .. . maybe. But Ted was a second 
lieutenant again by lunch. That afternoon he 
turned down twelve thousand a year from the 
best airline in America. What would you have 
thought? 

Dennis: That he was a rare guy. 

Garnett: She's realized that, Casey. 
go back to him. 

Dennis: What's all this leading to? 

Garnett: Does Ted think she came back to 
him and is having that kid just because he és 
pretty secure now? 

Dennis: Ask Ted what he thinks. 

Gaxnett: He and I were never 
You know what he thinks of you. 

Dennis: Maybe that's because I don't try to 
run his life. 


that always was the 


She did 


very close. 


Garnett: You don't have to waste it. Ted 
is too valuable to be flying missions. 
Dennis: What's more important? (Garnett 


hesitates, evades.) 

Garnett: Casey, the service needs Ted—for 
bigger jobs. And he and Helen deserve a little 
security now. You don't have to send him at 
his age. 

Dennis: I don’t have to send any of ‘em. We 
could all be secure, under Hitler. 
and Prescott enter. Kane is grave but more assured 

Kane: General Dennis, Captain Jenks is 
obviously the victim of a shock condition in- 
duced by the strain of his nineteen missions. It’s 
a medical problem. All he needs is rest. 

Dennis: Sir, Captain Jenks finished ten days 
in a rest house on Thursday and has been medically 
certified fit for the completion of his twenty-five 
missions. (Kane Jooks apoplectic. 
scrambles for a new excuse. 

Prescott: Captain Jenks, did you know of any 
defect in your plane . . . ? 

Dennis: His co-pilot took the plane. 
not aborted. 

Kane: (Catching the straw) We won't know 
until the plane comes back. We'll continue the 
investigation later, General 

Dennis: Guard (Guard enters, takes place 
behind Jenxs) Return the prisoner to the guard- 
house. (Guard and Jenxs exit 

Kane: General, this is very sefious. 

Dennis: Every detail will be checked, sir. It 
happened at five-twenty this morning. I've got 
the rest of the twenty-four hours to charge him. 

Kane: What charge are you considering? 

Dennis: Unless something new comes up the 
only possible charge is: ‘“Desertion in the face 
of the enemy." 

Kane: Good God, boy! 


national hero! 


Kane, Jenxs 


Prescorr 


It has 


We can’t shoot a 


Dennis: Do you think you'll ever have another 
tough mission if you don’t? At Group briefing 
this morning when the target was uncovered | 
saw five men One fainted. 
But they went—and they know that Jenks didn’t. 
Kane understands but won't face the implication. 
PRESCOTT fries again. 

Prescott: Couldn't a quiet transfer be arranged 
—to transport or training? 


cross themselves 


Dennis: So he could go yellow there and kill 
passengers or students? 

Prescorr: Precautions could be taken. There's 
such a thing as the end justifying the means; sir. 
This case would put the honor of the Army Air 
Forces at stake. 

Dennis: It already has. Every man in the 
Division knows it. 

Prescott: I was thinking of the larger picture. 

Dennis: You can afford to. 

Kane: Homer, go talk this over with Elmer 
Brockhurst—everything. 

Dennis: Sir! 

Kane: Brockie has a remarkable feel for public 
reaction, Casey. We've got to consider every 
angle on this. (Prescorr exits) (Dennis extends 
Jenxs’ 201 file to Kane. ) 

Dennis: Look at the Engineers’ reports on his 
two previous abortions. 

Kane: (Ignoring file) Have you talked to his 
Group Commander? 

Dennis: Didn’t you get yesterday's reports, 
sir? 

Kane: No. I've been with the Hemisphere 
Commander. Why? 

Dennis: Colonel Ledgrave went down yester- 
day, sir. 

Kane: My God! Leddy—any parachutes seen? 

Dennis: Two, from the waist. But Leddy was 
riding with the bombardier and she exploded just 
as the waist gunners got out. (Kane is visibly 
affected, Gannett shocked.) 

Garnett: That's Roger Ledgrave, class of 29? 

Dennis: Yeah. 

Garnett: Casey, is it necessary—for our own 
people—to go so often? 

Dennis: Yes. 

Kang: Casey, had Leddy 
Captain Jenks to you? 

Dennis: Never, sir 

Kane: That's my oversight. I had told him, 
in confidence, that since that publicity in Coverage 
we've been advised to be very careful of Captain 
Jenks. 

Dennis: I wish I had. been told that, sir. 
(Awkward pause. Garnett breaks it.) 

Garnett: How soon will today’s mission be 
landing, Casey? 

Dennis: In six or seven minutes. 

Garnett: General Kane, I must insist on being 
briefed about this Operation Stitch. The United 
Chiefs will have to know. 

Dennis: (Shocked) Haven't you told him any- 
thing about it, sir? 

Kane: I thought it would be fairer to let you. 
(Dennis reacts, settles to work.) 

Dennis: Six weeks ago a German fighter plane 
landed on that number one strip, right outside 
the window there. 

Garnett: Shot up? 

Dennis: Not a scratch. The pilot was a 
Czechoslovakian engineer. He'd been forced to 
work for them but when they sent him up to 
the Baltic co test this job he flew it here to us. 

Garnett: Accommodating of him. 

Dennis: That cross was the plane marking. 
I hung it there as a reminder. 

Garnett: What kind of fighter was it? 

Dennis: Focke-Schmidt 1. 

Garnett: Focke-Schmidt1. . .? 

Dennis: Remember that spy’s report out of 
Lisbon—on a new jet-propelled fighter—Messer- 
schmidt wing, the new Serrenbach propulsion 
unit—forty-cight thousand ceiling and six 
hundred at thirty thousand? 

Garnett: Our people said that was impossible. 

Dennis: I know. These are the tests of it. 
(Dennis strips a curtain mask, revealing performance 
curves inked on graph paper. Red, blue, green and 
yellow curves are closely grouped, almost parallel. 
Above, obviously in a class by itself, is the heavy 


never mentioned 
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black curve of the Focke-Schmidt 1. Denwis indicates 
colors as he talks) Lightnirg, Thunderbolt, Mus- 
tang, Spit Twelve and—Focke-Schmidt 1! 

Garnett: Jesus Christ! Oh, the German 
job's in kilometers. 

Dennis: No, it isn't 
the others. 

Garnett: Who made these tests? 

Dennis: Ted Martin and | 

Garnett: Yourselves? 

Dennis: Three turns apiece 

Garnett: (Awed, tracing black curve 
that—after what the doctors told you? 

Dennis: I wanted to be sure. It gave me a 
week in the hospital to think things over 
GARNETT examines the curves , impressed, rucful 

Garnett: Of course our new Mustangs will be 
a great improvement 


This 


This is a revolution 


That's miles—same as 


You did 


Dennis isn't an improvement, Cliff 


Garnett: Even so, when you get enough of 


our new Mustangs 


Yennis: Can you arrange an armistice until 
we get em? 
Garnett: Casey, I've battled cl United 


. 
Chiefs for every bomber you've got. I've stuck 
my neck out to get you Mustangs to protect 
them 
as you have 


I've fought for this Air Corps just as hard 
Now, when will the Germans ge 
these jets? 

Dennis: They have three factories entering line 


production now—or rather, they did have, 
yesterday morning 

Garnetr: New factories? 

Dennis: No. They've converted old bomber 
plants The Czech engineer thinks they've got 
one Operating Group on conversion training 
already 

Garnett: Have you lost any planes to it? 


But last 
week we wrote off three reconnaissance planes for 


Dennis: Lost planes don't report 
the first time in months. They were stripped to 
the ribs and flying at forty thousand but some- 
thing got them. 

Kane: Of course, we don't know it was this new 
jet 

Dennis: It 
opens i 


wasn't mice Moves to map and 
I've flown this plane and we've photo- 
graphed the three factories 

GARNETT 


Dennis 


Weren't they camouflaged? 
Perfectly. We put an infra-red camera 
on a night fighter and caught ‘em after dark with 
Focke-Schmidts on every 


marked Spots on map 


apron Indicates three 
Posenleben, Schweinhaten 
and Fendelhorst. That's Operation Stitch, for 
Stitch in Time 
Garnett: They're deep enough in, aren't they? 
Dennis: Goering is thinking better of us these 
days 
friendly 


Garnett: How far bevond 


that? 


hghter 
Dennis 
arc; it is woefully short of the marks 


cover is conventional 


swings the 
Casey, it's 
murder to send bombers that far beyond friendly 
fighter cover. 

Kane: And I don't think it is necessary. This 
jet fighter may have a superior capability on 
paper, or even when it’s flown by men like Casey 
and Ted Martin. But when I consider American 
courage 2nd airmanship 

Dennis: (Indicating graphed performance curves 
Courage and airmanship don't fill gaps like this, 
sir. 

GaRNeTT 
reported? 

Dennis: It has. Through channels 
hear from it next year 


Why hasn't this technical data been 
You'll 


Garnett: What's your honest opinion of this, 
Casey? 

Dennis: This can run us out of Europe in sixty 
days 


Kane: (Protestingly) That's giving them abso- 
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lute perfection in production, in testing, in crew 
conversion, in tactics . 

Dennis: That's giving them thirty days to get 
two Groups operating and thirty more to catch 
one of our missions for just half an hour. | 
puc that in my report 
‘Sharply 
report to us? 


answer ; 


Why didn't you send this 
‘Dennis is Kane has to 


GARNETT 
silent 
Kane: I did report to the United Chiefs that 
we could not exclude the possibility of encounter- 
ing an unsuspected enemy capability which might 
compel retrospective alteration of our present 
estimare of the situation. 


Garnett: Did you approve this Operacion 
Stitch, sir? Kane glares. But Garnett is 
secretary to the United Chiefs 


Kane: I told General Dennis this constitutes a 
tactical emergercy within the scope of a Division 
discretion 


Dennis: It’s my rap, 


Commander's 
Cliff I consider the 
operation necessary. 

Garnett: Your losses are the United Chiefs’ 
Remember, half of them are Admirals 
A very substantial body of opinion doesn't believe 


we can succeed with daylight precision bom- 


rap, Casey 
i 


bardment over Germany 

Dennis: A substantial body of 
didn’t believe the Wright Brothers could fly 
The 


United Chiefs are having a Global re-allocation 


very opinion 


Garnett: Casey, you'll have to know it 


meeting, next Tuesday 


Dennis 


Shocked) Global! allocation, next 
T t esday 4 
Garnett: To review the whole record 
Dennis: Are they getting cold feet on precision 


bombardment? 
Garnett: It’s making a terrible drain on our 
best industrial capacity i 


and the cream of 
our manpower 


very 

KANE hey were upset about our losses, ever 
before this week 

enNIs: Cliff, were you sent here to slow us up? 
Not specifically; but our people 
felt I should warn you, because you might even 
United Chiefs 
whole B-29 strategy in the Pacific 

KANE 


GARNETT 


scare the into abandoning our 
I don’t think we're justified in making 
a third attack tomorrow 

Sir! Concentration is the crux of this! 
You agreed to that 


Garnett: Why? 


[C eNnN1s 


a month before 
That's too long 


Dennis: Weather. It may be 
we can get back to Fendelhorst 


Over scene comes the faint, rising roar of the returning 


bombers. All hurry to window 
Garnett: There they come now 
Dennis: Four—five—cight—nine Sound 


rises and then begins to recede; these planes are passing 
at a distant tangent 

Garnett: Aren't they going to land here? 
Dennis: Not this group; they're based about 


ten miles north. Peers intently as sound of 


two more planes passes ten eleven I 
made it eleven. 
Garnett: So did What's Squadron strength 


here? (Sound fades completely. 
Dennis: Twelve—if it was a Squadron 
Kane: My God! That isn’t the remains of a 


Group, 1S 1f? 
Dennis: Can't tell vet, sir 


Kane: (Scared, nervous) Find out! (Dennis 
Cliff, what will Wash- 
Teletype up and off 
Sir, they'll think you're running a 
military bucket shop 
Kane: I them but 
think Casey would be so impetuous 


we are two-thirds done 


reacts, checks himself, exits 
ington think? 
GaARNETI 


I didn’t 
Ac least 
(Brocknurst and 


was going to tell 


PRESCOTT enter 


Prescott: Sir, Brockie has some ideas I think 





you should hear Muffled ring of telephone in 
OPS room. 
Kane: What's vour reaction, Brockic? Tell 


us frankh 
Brocknurst: You want it smooth or rough, 
R. G? 
Kane: Well, your honest reaction, Elmer 
Brocxnurst: Your neck's out a foot 
My neck .. .? 
Unless you can pass the buck to 
the Hemisphere Commander 


KANE 
BrocKHURST 
You've got a 
hero to court martial—after record losses yester- 
probably again You've let 
security keep this so dark it stinks like Pearl 


Harbor 


overhead ) After all, the public makes these bombers 


day and todav 


Faint sound of a single bomber high 


and sends you these kids. It’s got a right to 
Teletype up as DENNts enters 


Go on, Elmer 


know 
I] want General Dennis 

Teletype fades 

He knows it 


KANE 
ro hear your reactior 


BrocKHURST I've warned hit 
that the press and public 
and 


Dennis goddamned 


public be 

Your magazine would crucify us for one headline 

When 
Bremfturt 

But by the time you got 


Press 
BrockHURST did we ever 
After 
atrack to finish 


done vith Our 


Dennis We needed a seco 


there 
dor C 


losses and Washington got 


with vour insinuations, we were told it was 
politically impossible to attack there agai 
Politically impossible Today boys were killed 


with cannon made at Bremfurt, since that attack 


Brockuurst: Dennis, the Air Corps spent 


twenty years begging us to cry wolf at the public 


to get vou plane Now you've got ‘em all you 


give us is phony official statements and a ibis 
about security We were asked to help Wash- 
ington ‘‘prepare the country for the news about 


Bremfurt I'm sorry the plan backtired I 


wasn't entirely our fault 


Dennis: However it happened, the boys are 


dea 

Kane: Was that a Group or a Squadron, 
General? 

Dennis: Next to last Group, sir. Some strag- 


Over scene comes sound of more 


j} 
‘i 


glers still coming 


approaching bombers hurry to window) This 


must be Ted's Group now Sound butlds te 


heavy volume throuch which closer sounds of individual 


plane 5 wep erratic, missing engines ’ audible 
Eighreer twenty-two twenty-three wenty- 
Six Group sound fades a little Individual 


sound of one plane, engines missing wildly, rises im 
direct approach to buslding 
Kang: My God! They look ragged today 
Prescott: (To Garnett) They look much 
better 1 


GARNETT 


tight formation, sir 
Here's one coming right at us! 


Prescott: Look, sir! He's got two feathered 


props! 
Brocknurst: And halt his tail’s shot off 


Look out Sound of bomber rises BrRocKHURST, 


themselves on floor 


KANE 


Prescott and GaRNETT throu 


as plane zooms over with terrific crescendo 


and Dennis remain erect. Evans enters 


Evans: Colonel Martin's Group returning, 
sir Sound recedes. Trio on floor pick themselves up 
Prescott: (To Garnett) Sorry, sir. They're 


not supposed to buzz the bases 


Kane: I'll have that pilot tried! 

Dennis: He isn't buzzing, sir. He's in trouble 
All hurry back to window as sound rises again in 
circling approach) Good boy, he’s lining up to 
land it! 

Garnett: Why don't they bail out? She 
only salvage anyway! 

Dennis: (Furiously) Can't you see those red 
flares? He's got wounded aboard! (Sound rises 


again as plane continues circling approach. 


Garnett: Urgent Virgin 


Jenks’s plane! 


Why, that’s Caprair 


: 
; 





Prescott: (To Kane, suggestively) You see, sir— 
Captain Jenks's plane és in bad condition 

Dennis: It's come from Germany in that 
condition ‘Peers tensely, sound rises as plane 
roars past window, motors still missing wildly) 
Jesus! Look at that wheel . . . (Shouts desperately 
through window) Pick her up, boy! Pick ber up!!! 
Sound of plane abates . . . then comes the grinding, 
crashing sound of a nose-in. Silence. Then the 
whole building shakes to a thunderous concussion 
followed immediately by the sound of siren on meat 
Harey enters from OPS room, teletype up as 
siren fades 

Harey: Left main gas tank. Total loss, sir. 

Dennis: Can you get the others down here? 

Hater: I've sent them to the other fields, sir. 
There's plenty of room on most of them now. 

Dennis: What was your count on this gang? 

Hater: Twenty-eight, sir. There may be 
stragglers. 

Dennis: Did you see Ted's plane? 

Hauer: No, sir. It may be landing somewhere 


wagon 


else, sir 

Dennis: Aggregate tomorrow's serviceability 
as fast as possible. CHaxey exits. Teletype off as 
door closes. 

KANE 
yesterday. 

Dennis: They got their target, sir. 

Evans: (Blandly) The photographers are wait- 
ing outside, General Kane. (Kane Jooks nonplussed. 
Presco7t takes over, severely.) 

Prescott: What photographers? 

Evans: From Public Relations, sir. 

Prescort: Who ordered them and on 
authority? 

Evans: I did, sir. All generals have their 
pictures taken everywhere they go. They say 
it helps the boys’ morale. 

Kane: Well, of course, if it helps morale . . 
We'll go along, General . . . Probably drop in 
on some of your Group Interrogations. 

Dennis: (Reaching for cap) Very well, sir. 

Kane: No, no. I wouldn't think of taking 
you away from here now. 

Garnett: Casey, I'll have more to say to you 
about this later. 

Kane: Casey, you will not order tomorrow's 
mission until I get back. (Dennis salutes. Evans 
holds door and then follows as Kane, Prescott and 
Garnett exit. Dennis speaks off to OPS room, 
voice racked with fear and nervousness.) 

Dennis: Haley, haven't you anything on Ted 


yet? 


Horrified) Tomorrow! This is worse than 


what 


Harey’s voice: (Off) Nothing yet, sir. (Dennis 
walks distractedly about the room, gathers himself 
as Evans enters. 

Dennis: You're going to wisecrack yourself 
right into the infantry 

Evans: Sir, we never would have got rid of ‘em 
without photographers. 

Dennis: They're coming back. Alert the cook 

Evans: Sir, maybe if I was to speak to the 
cook... 
that! We'll 


Evans exits 


Dennis: None of have to give 
‘em a good dinner Dennis circles 
the room distractedly again, then slumps wearily 
desk as Cotonet Tep Martin 
MarTIN és skeptical, in mid-thirties 
Looks exhausted but exudes great vitality. Face is 
smoke-stained and clothes are conspicuously drenched 
with dried blood. Dennis can hardly speak to him 
at first) Ted—you all right? 


against enters 


vigorous, 


Martin: Not a scratch. 
What's that blood? 
My radio man. 
Bad? 

Dead 


Oh. Anyone else? 


Dennis 
MarTIN 
Dennis 
MarTIN 
Dennis 


MarTIN 


Got a drink? 


Not in our plane 


Dennis: Sure. Aren't they serving combat 
ration to the crews? 

Martin: Yeah, but I wanted to see you quick. 
(Dennis extends bottle from desk. Martin drinks 
deeply, continues drinking through scene) Ummm— 
that’s better 

Dennis: What happened? 

Martin: Twenty millimeter shell, right on the 
radio panel. Ummmm, I'm getting old. They 
should have had this war ten years ago. 

Dennis: How do you think I feel? 

Martin: (Contrite, covering) Sorry, Grandpa. 

Dennis: Tell me about it. Was it rough all 
the way? 


Martin: No. It was a milk run for thirty- 


| 


four minutes after our fighters had to turn back. | 


Then the whole damned Luftwaffe jumped us. . . . 

Grins, drinks) Those boys must have a new 
directive, too. From then back to our fighters 
we shot our guns hot. 

Dennis: When did you get yours? 

Martin: Just after I radioed you the strike 
signal. What about the rest? 

Dennis: Looks like forty-two, with two down 
in the Channel, so far. 

Martin: I was afraid of that, from what I saw. 

Dennis: Did you catch fire? 

Martin: Yes. We were having it hot and 
heavy so I stayed on the nose gun and Goldberg 
went back and put it out. He should get some- 
thing for that, Casey. One of our waist gunners 
took one look at that fire and went right out 
through the bomb bay. 

Dennis: Goldberg can 
recommend. 

Martin: I'll think it over. Then, after things 
quieted down, we tried a tourniquet on the kid, 
but it was too late Shakes head, drinks) Didn't 
I just see Old Percent and Cliff Garnett in a car? 

Dennis: Yeah. The joint’s full of big wheels 
today 

Martin: Did Cliff bring any news from Helen? 

Dennis: Letters. There's no cable. I've been 
checking 

Martin: Casey, did they send Cliff over to stop 
Operation Stitch? 

Dennis: No. 
ington about it 

Martin: Then what's Cliff doing here? 

Dennis: Warning us that 


have whatever you 


Kane hasn't even told Wash- 


Washington is 
nervous 

Martin: They didn't have to send him for that 

Dennis: The big wheels are having a global 
re-allocation meeting Tuesday 

Martin: Has Cliff re-allocated 
job? 

Dennis: I think Cliff's got his eye on one of 
those B-29 Commands in the Pacific. They 
start with two stars. (Evans enters.) 

Evans: Glad to see you back, Colonel Martin 
Sir, where do you want General Garnett’s foot- 
locker and bedroll? 

Martin: General Garnett's footlocker and bed- 
roll So, he is moving in? 

Evans: They just arrived, sir 

Dennis: Number one 

Evans exits 


himself your 


hut, Sergeant. 
Martin rises, massages Dennis's 
shoulder blades with palm. 

Martin: Well, the handle doesn't stick out 
anyway, Casey. 

Dennis: Ted, I don't envy you Cliff for a 
brother-in-law but he’s an able staff officer. 

Martin: Clifton has flown some of the hottest 
desks in Washington. 

Dennis: We needed those guys 
for hoodlums like you and me. 

Martin: Casey, no record after this war will 
be worth a damn without Command in it. Cliff 
knows this is still the best Command in the Air 
Forces. Any Brigadier alive would give his 
next star for your job. 


guest 


to get planes 


| 
} 
| 
} 
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Wher 
can have it for Corporal’s stripes 
we're two-thirds done 


Dennis I finish Operation Stitch they 


Thank God, 


Martin: Casey, that’s the hell of it; we aren't 


Dennis: Ted! Are you sure you're all right? 
Martin: Yeah. I'm all right 
Dennis: You're tired You did Posenleber 


yesterday and Schweinhafen today 
We didn't 


Forcing the words touch 


Sch weinhafen today 


MarTIN 


Dennis: (Strickenly) What? You signaled me 
Martin: Mistake. Before I could correct it 
the radio man was dead. We plastered some 


goddamned place that looked exactly like it, 

forty 
Dennis: Are you sure? 
Martin: Positive 


miles from Schweinhafen. 


Dennis: How did it happen? 

Martin: Sighting mistake. It was 
Casey. When we came on our bombing run there 
set a little town that looked more like Schwein- 
hafen than Schweinhafen does, same confluence 


my fault, 


of rivers, railroad and highways, same cathedral a 
mile to the left, same phony road on the roof 
camouflage—you'll see it yourself in the strike 
pictures. I was still on the nose gun but] sw itched 
with Goldberg long enough for a look through 
the bombsight myself. We were both sure of it 
and Goldberg threw the whole load right down 
the chimney 
Dennis: How do you know it wasn't Schwein- 
hafen? Sure you weren't turned around? 
Martin: I 


The others sal voed into our smoke 


There 
still 


swung cast to make sure 

with its maidenhead 
Did you tell Kane we'd hit it? 
Yes. What do you think you did hit? 
I don't know. Goldberg's checking 
maps and photos and target folders now. What- 
Did 


was Schweinhafen 
showing 
Dennis 


MartTIN 


ewer it was came apart like a powder mill 
you get any sleep, Casey? 
Dennis 


Of course. Tell me 


much? 


Evasively 
Martin: How 


Dennis: About . . . about three hours. 
Martin: You promised me you'd get five 
Dennis: I had work to do 


Martin: Casey, if you don't take better care 


of yourself someone else will be doing this work 


anvway 
Dennis: Maybe this will give us both a rest 
Martin: Forty-four bombers for the wrong 
target. Why don’t you castrate me? 
Dennis: Quit hurting You've had this 


coming, Ted. It’s averages 


Martin: What will this do to Operation Stitch 
back We'll do 


tomorrow Fendelhorst 


Dennis: Set us one day 


and 


Sch weinhafen 
Monday. I'm pretty sure the weather will hold 
Martin: Will Kane 


coming up Tuesday? 


agalr 


with global re-allocatio: 


Dennis: He'll have to 

Martin: Casey, he had cold feet before we 
started 

Dennis: He's our Chief, Ted 

Martin: And a good soldier is loyal to his 
Chief; it says so in the book. But what kind of 
loyalty is that—to fallible men above him, 
half the time dopes and cowards? What about 
loyalty to common sense—and to the guys who 
have to do things that aren't in the book——like 
Stitch? 

Dennis: At least he didn't forbid it, Ted 

Martin: Did he aurhorize it? Did he endorse 
your report and go on record like a man? Not 
Kane. You're the goat on this one 

Dennis: Other guys have been killed If | 


get canned 
Martin: If you get 
bombardment 
Dennis: We've got to tell him, Ted 
Martin: (With passion) You 
Casey! What about the guys we've alread 


canned, it’s the end of 


honest here 


canf tell him, 


dy lost? 





If Kane quits now, they're wasted. We cither 


finish now or we might as well take precision 
bombardment back to 
| 


Germans this week, boy; and you're the only 


Arizona. It's us, or the 
Commander in this hemisphere with guts enough 
to see it through 

Dennis: Which of us is going to tell Kane that? 

Marri: I'll Kane able 
today's strike photos from Schweinhaten 
Monday, 
1 tO { 


back and 


guarantee won't be 
to tell 
Tomorrow we'll knock off Fendelhorst 
the French Channel ports, we'll go 
clean up Schweinhafen Ha ey enters 
Fifty-third Wing 


today’s reconnaissance planes 


both of 


hours 


Ha.ey reports 


now fwe 
Hat EY ¢x#s 


overdue, sit Dennis nods 


Martin: Today it’s reconnaissance planes! 
Six weeks from now it'll be whole divisions of 
bombers, unless we finish the job 

Dennis: We'll finish, Ted We'll make hin ’ 
finish! 

MarTIN Aghast ) Casey, you and I know what 


Operation Stit h means 
He's our Chief, Ted. He's in command 
Curtain 


How can you tell Kane? 
Dennis 





Martin 


Colonel 
tells General Dennis (Paul Kelly) 
of the mistake over Schweinhafen. 


(Stephen Elliot) 


ACT TWO 
Scene | 
{bout ten o'clock that night 
Stage is as before at rise. Evans ts discovered in a 
posture of slovenly relaxation in Dennis's chair 


Ha ey enters to make a change on status board 


Haey 


Where have vou been for five hours 
Evans: Sir, there were two of them womer 
both unhappy 
Harey: Only two? That wouldn't have 
bothered me at your age 
Evans: Well. sir, I hope it doesn't bother me, 
at your age Havgey gapes, then both jump t 


: 
attention as UOBNNIS enters 


Dennis: Where's the twenty-two hundred 
weather map for tomorrow? 

Harter: They asked us to hold it, pending 
further developments, sir 

Dennis: Bad developmet ts? 

Hater: They didn’t say so, sir; they promised 
them soo 


Dennis: Bring it as fast as you get it. What 
abour Stratus 
Harey: I think I car 


for romorr 


xromuse tour full Gro Ips 


t 
Ow, Sil 


Dennis: That's including last mission crews? 

Hater: Yes, sir. We're scraping bottom at 
that Dennis nods, reluctantly. Ses Evans, 
overs @ grin 

Dennis: How did you make our, Sergeant? 

Evans: Mission accomplished, sir 

Haver: (With relish) Not quite, sir. Mrs. 
Magruder telephoned again. Now she wants 
Sergeant Evans billeted in her house—for pro- 
tection 

Evans: (Horrified) What? Look here, sir .. . 

Dennis: (Amused, dead pan) Sergeant, we've 
got tO get ten more missions out of this navigator. 

Evans: Sir, my oath was to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States 

Dennis: The United States needs navigators, 
Sergeant 

Evans: Sir, I wouldn't do this to an admiral. 

Dennis: We haven't got an admiral handy 

Haver: (Reluctantly) Sir, there's one more 
point—that navigator was killed on the mission 
today. 

Dennis: (Wearily, heavily) Oh Have his 
effects examined, before they're sent home 

Hacer: It’s being done, sir. 

Evans: Sir, in the circumstances, may I return 
to military duty? 

Dennis: Yes ‘Evans starts out, turns back, 
solicitously. 

Evans: Excuse me, General, but—have you 
had your chow, yet? 

Dennis: I'm still expecting General Kane for 
dinner 

Evans: He'd be pretty stringy sir. I'll get 
you something. (Exits.) 

Harey: General, the Group Commanders are 
sweating for tomorrow's order. 

Dennis: I can’t send it till I find General Kane. 

Haver: They need all the time we can give 
‘em, sir. Most of our ground crews haven't 
had their clothes off for three days. 

Dennis: Neither has anyone else—except 
Sergeant Evans Thinks, eyes watch) Cut a Field 
Order Tape using the data for Operation Stitch, 
Phase Two. 

Hacer: Phase Twe—sir? 

Dennis: That's whar I said. 


Hater: Yes, sir Starts for door, smoldering. 
Dennis checks him.) 

Dennis: Ernie . . . ! I'm sorry—I'm tired. 

Harey: Roger, sir. You ought to get some 
sleep, Casey Exits. Dennis slumps on desk, 
exhausted, face down. Almost sleeps Then stirs 


quickly as MARTIN enters carrying pictures 

Martin: Sorry, Casey. Why don't you hit 
that sack for an hour? 

Dennis: (Stirring) You aren't pretty enough for 
a nurse 

Martin: Have you found Percent yer? 

Dennis: Not a trace I've phoned every- 


Martin: He must be looking for another 
photographer 

Dennis: ‘Are these today's strikes? 

Martin: All we got. There won't be any 
reconnaissance, thank God They eye each other, 
then scrutinize the pictures together 

Dennis: This is the one from your plane? 

Martin: Yeah. Just as we bombed. And this 
was from our last plane. Look what Goldberg 
lid to it 

Dennis: God! It’s uncanny; these pictures 
would fool an expert 

Martin: (Deliberately) They'd better. 

Dennis: Why? 

Martin: If you report this mistake to Kane 
before that Tuesday meeting, you're just giving 
your job to Cliff. 

Dennis: I'd like to think so 

Martin: (Indicating cross) And you're giving 
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Goering those 
Dennis: No 
Martin: These pictures will keep Kane happy 

for twenty-four hours. He doesn't know a strike 

photo from a gonorrhea smear. Why do you have 
to tell him tonight? 

Dennis: Why did vou tell me? 

Martin: I could trust you. 

Dennis: (Simply) He trusts us. (They're dead- 
locked as Kane, Garnett, Prescott and Brocx- 
nuRST enter, Martin conceals the pictures 

Kane: Forgive us, Casey 

Garnett: Ted, old man! 
with you! How are you? 

Martin: Still kicking 

Kane: Ted, I'm sorry you had such a rough 
day, today, but when you're leading the Division, 
I never worry about the target 

Dennis: Sir, my Group Commanders have got 
to have tomorrow's field order 

Kane: That's something we have to discuss, 
Casey. Cliff, will you explain? 

Garnett: Casey, you may think I've ratted 
on you burt I felt our people had to know what's 
going on. I persuaded General Kane to let me 
telephone the Air Board in Washington 

Dennis: What did they say? 

Garnett: Unfortunately, most of ‘em are in 
Florida—at the proving grounds 

Dennis: Testing a new typewriter? 

Kane: Casey, I cannot rolerate this attitude 
Our Public Relations Policy has put us 
we are today 

Dennis 


Do you like to think that? 


We've had dinner 
I want a good talk 


where 


It sure has 
Dennis, a 


not ignore public opinion 


Brock Hurst free democracy can 
Dennis: Let's take that up when it’s free again 
Brockuurst: What? 

Dennis: The problem now is survival, Mr 
Brockhurst “Evans 
They ‘ve eaten, Sergeant 

Evans: Do they know you haven't, sir? 

Kane: I’m sorry, Casey. Put them 
Sergeant. We're going soon 

Evans: That's fine, sir 
pan 

Garnett: But I did have a very constructive 
talk with Lester Blackmer. Lester was shocked 
but I think I sold him on persuading the Board 
to let you finish Operation Stitch—after Tuesday 
To Kane) Sir! Did you 

stooge forbid us 

The Chief prides him- 
never letting his personal staff interfere 
with his field commanders! 


enters with sandwiches 


down, 


(Unloads tray, dead 


Dennis: ( Furious! 


let that little two-star 
Kane: Certainly not! 


self on 


Garnett: Casey, if you'll play ball now, 
everything will be fine, after Tuesday. 

Dennis: Including the weather—in Wash- 
ington: 

Garnett: You'll get weather again. 

Dennis: When—after they've got jets? I've 


waited five weeks for this weather. Twice we 
had one good day. This takes three in succession 
If we ever got ‘em again the big wheels would be 
after us for headline bombing. Submarine pens! 
Or covering some State Department fourflush in 
the Balkans 

GARNETT 
of war 


Nobody can take the politics out 
But I made Lester agree that since you 
are two-thirds done 

enters, with strike photographs 


Lr. Jake Go tpperc 

GoLpBERG és foug/ 
of speech, gentle of manner 
bardiers, be is scholarly 


he 45 foo preoccupied fo notice the visitors 


Like many good bom- 
essentially Momentarily 
Goupsers: I've found the damned thing . . 
Oh—excuse me, sir. You said when I found ir... 
Lieutenant, a 
advisorv 


Dennis member of the Big 
Chief's council in Washington just 
told me on the phone that the Chief will be 
very proud of your mission today GOLDBERG 
looks bored but Martin is sweating bullets, tries to 





pull him out.) 

Maatin: Sorry, sir. 
the pictures 

Kane: Look, Cliff! Look! 
coming in, here's the 
factory 


grabbed 


( But KANE bas 


Here's the high- 


way river—here's the 


Go.psers: You've got them upside down, sir 


Dennis: General Kane, I'd like a minute 
alone with you, sir 
Kane: Of course, Casey. My God! Look at 


that destruction, Cliff! 
Washington by special plane 
Sir! I'd like to frame these, dramati- 
cally, on good white board, with a title 
The Doom of Schweinhafen! 

Kane: Yes! 


GOLDBERG 


These will have to go to 


Prescort 


The very thing, Homer! 
It isn't Schweinhafen, sir 
Not Schweinhafen? What are they? 
GotpperG: The Nautilus Torpedo factory, at 
Gritzenheim, sir 


KANE 


General! This 
is very opportune! Half the United Chiefs are 
! If we get these to that meeting 

I'll send my own plane! (Claps Goxp- 
shoulder) You don't know 
ve done for us, boy! 


Garnett: Torpedo factory! 


admirals 

KANE 
BERG on the what 
you Showing them that in 
the midst of the greatest air campaign in history 
we still think enough of the large picture to 


knock out a torpedo factory too 


Dennis: I'm sorry, sir. It wasn't too. It was 
instcad 
Kane: Instead! You let me tell Washiogton 


you'd destroyed Schweinhafen! 


Dennis: It was a mistake. We hit this Nautilus 
place 

Kane: Whose mistake? 

Dennis: Mine, sir. The briefing 


Martin: The briefing was perfect. I led the 
Division and I loused it up 

Go.pperG: These gentlemen are covering for 
me, sir. I was well briefed and I was on the 
bombsight. I got mixed up in the fighting 


Kane is confused, but his chagrin has found a focal 


point 

Kane: Why did you get mixed up—were you 
scared? 

GoutpserGc: Yes, sir I'm always scared 
But today 

Kane: Casey, what are you thinking of 


entrusting a mission of this importance to a man 
who admits he's 

Dennis: (Furiously) Sir, I should like co ex- 
plain to you 

GotpserGc: (To Dennis) It’s all right, sir 
General Kane doesn't understand 

KANE 


in doing? 


Do you understand what I'd be justified 
Go.psperc: You ought to shoot me for wasting 
four hundred and forty guys this afternoon. I'd 


be grateful if you did 


, 
saluting 


“Turns and exits without 


Dennis: Sir! Lieutenant Goldberg is on the 
fourth mission of a voluntary second tour of duty 
over German targets only 

I think I'd take it easy on that 


Too late, Kane is stricken with contri 


BrockKHuRSsT 
one, R. G 
tion, Martin pours it on him with repressed fury 

Martin: Sir, that boy isn't our Division Bon 
bardier by accident. He knows there's a Germa 
order waiting for him by name, and serial number 
He knew it when he volunteered for a second tour 


Today he 


hit what we both thought was the 


target—pertectly—I've just written him up for ; 
cluster on his Silver Star. 
Kane: Send the citation to me personally 
Martin: (Sincerely) Thank you, sir 
Kane: Ted, how many men in the divisio: 


know this mistake? 
MarTIN 


to care where we were 


Most of ‘em were too busy fighting 


Kane: In any case you might have had a recall 





ee 


or change of target signal en route—mightn't you? 

Martin: I might have 

Kane: Cliff, do you think it’s fair to the 
service to report this mistake immediately? 

Garnett: I'd have to think abour that, sir 

Kane: We reported the strike in good faith 
Now, with two more days on naval targets, 
under fighter cover, we can average down losses, 
set sortie and tonnage records, and put the Navy 
under obligation to us just before that meeting. 

Dennis: And that would be the end of Opera- 
rion Stitch 

Kane: Casey, let's you and I take these pictures 


to your light table. (They start out. Prescott | 


stops them. 


Prescott: Sir, would you ask Brockie here to | 


help me with the wording of the picture captions? 
They must be right 

Brockuurst: I'm not as interested in wordings 
as I was, R. G 


Kane: We need help, Brockie—just as you | 
sometimes need help—with the censors. (Brock- | 
HURST starts, hesitates, then follows the beaming | 


Prescott out through anteroom door. Kane and 
Dennis exit into OPS room. Evans exits 

Martin: Well, Clifton, do you find travel 
broadening? 

Garnett: Ted, how long has Casey been like 
this? 

Martin: Like whar? 

Garnett: So strung up—so tense 

Martin: Were you sent here to replace him? 

Garnett: I don’t think so 

Martin: What does Kane think? 

Garnett: He asked me, confidentially, if I'd 
been sent to replace him 

Martin: Jesus! You haven't done anything 
bad enough to be a Major general, have you? 

Garnett: Same old rebel, aren't you, Ted? 
Listen, old man, Helen is worried about your 
flying missions 

Martin: My insurance is paid up 

Garnett: Good God, man! I don’t mean that. 
But you know how she is 

Martin: I should. Look, Cliff, neither of us 
is going to change’ much. Let's drop it 

Garnett: But you've got the kid to think of 
now 

Martin: That's the point. This isn't like the 
old barnstorming and testing. Nobody gets a 
kick out of this 

Garnett: Exactly 

Martin: But if Goldberg can fly missions for 
mv kid, so can I 

Garnett: But Ted, you can do so much more, 
vith your experience 

Martin: Whar? 

Garnett: I've been fighting for bombardment 

my Own way. Now I think the United Chiefs 
are going to give me a B-29 Command in the 
Pacific to make me prove what I've been saying 

Martin: Aren't those B-29s still a long way off? 

Garnett: No. They're coming faster than 
anyone realizes. Those jobs will be assigned 
very soon 

Martin: So with a B-29 Command you 
will get two stars? 

(Garnett: And a lot of headaches 

Martin: Cliff, this is not conference fighting 
Can you run an operational command? 

Garnett: Joe Lucas did—until he got killed. 
Casey's doing it. And I'm going to have some- 
thing they never had 

Martin: What? 

Garnett: Brigadier General Ted Martin 
for my Chief of Staff 

Martin: Me, a Chief of Staff—with all those 
Papers? 

Garnett: Adjutants-do that. But I need... 
[he Air Corps needs your operating experience 
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out there. Incidentally, I'll be able to make you 
a Brigadier, immediately Martin _ ponders 
deeply while Garnett eyes him tensely.) 

Martin: Cliff, did Casey cook this up with 
you—to ground me gently—after today? 

Garnett: Good Lord, no! He doesn't 
know this 

Martin: Then he isn't trying to get rid of me? 

Garnett: He'd rather cut his arm off. But 
he'll understand that the service needs you there- 
and it’s your chance to make Brigadier. Cascy 
isn't selfish. 

Martin: If you put it to him that way, he'd 
make me go. 

Garnett: We'll be a perfect team. 
the Navy and you can fight the Japs . . . 

Martin: And Helen makes Brigadier’s wife 
It’s very neat, Cliff. 

Garnetr: Damn it, Ted, that war's just as 
much for your kid as this one. Why should 
you throw yourself away here when by wait- 
ing ? 

Martin: The Germans aren't waiting 

Garnett: Look, if you'd rather we both ask 


even 


I'll fight 


Casey . 

Martin: No, You don't. If you say a word to 
Casey before I think this over, the deal's off 

Garnett: All right, but think 
head. Those B-29s can save an invasion against 
Japan. They+can save bloody beach heads and 
five years of guerrilla warfare. They've got to 
have the best we've got, Ted. 

Martin: What else does Helen want? 

Garnett: She wants you to suggest a godfather 
for the kid. Naturally we've talked about it, 
but she wants your views. 

Martin: Who does she want me to view? 

Garnett: Well, R. G. Kane is going to be a 
big name. ‘Kane and Dennis enter.) 

Kane: No man alive could tell these pictures 
from Schweinhafen . . . (Pauwses—eyes GARNETT) 
Cliff—do the United Chiefs actually study strike 
photos? 


with your 


Shocked—evasive) Well, sir, of course 
they're not trained photo interpreters themselves, 
but... . (Prescorr and Brocxunurst enter. Brock- 
nurRsT is now troubled by what he's seen and heard, 
but Prescott wears the happy Aush of creative en- 
deavor : 


GARNETT 


Prescott: Sir. I got some draughtsmen to 
make three by five mountings for the panels— 
before and after pictures—on good whiteboard 
with glossy black lettering. The first title 
will be: “‘Doom of an Axis Torpedo Factory.”’ 
Dennis: Jesus H. Christ! 
Kane: General! 
Respectfully) General, I want to 
Isn't a torpedo factory a worth- 


Brock HURST 
get this straight 
while target? 

Dennis: The last one would be. The Germans 
wouldn't miss the first ten. 

Brocknurst: But you have to make a start on 
anything worth while 

Dennis: Fighting submarines by heavy bom- 
bardment is not worth while 

Brocxnurst: The Navy 
most people agree 

Dennis: Most people always think you can 
get something for nothing, Mr. Brockhurst 
We're the only force available to strike the 
Germans in Germany 


thinks it is. And 


To wipe out submarines 
by bombing would cost us every good weather 
day for a year 

Brocxnurst: Then why don't the United Chiefs 
straighten this mess out? 

Garnett: The United Chiefs are half admirals 
We have to make 
service Co-operation 

Dennis: Did you get any memorandum to the 
Anointed Chiefs on that? 


some concessions to inter- 


It was too 


Kane: I didn’t send it up, Casey. 


provocative 

Dennis: I offered the Navy a fair trade. I 
wrote them I'd bomb any naval target in Ger- 
many—the day after they took those battleships 
in and shelled the fighter plane factory at Bremen 

Brocxnurst: Can I use that? 

Kane: God, no! Half the United Chiefs are 
admirals, Brockie 
Where did I get the idea this war 
was against the Axis? 


BrockHURST 


Dennis: General Kane, may I send tomorrow's 
field order? 

Kane: Casey, I can't lose another forty planes 
over Schweinhafen the day after I’ve told them 
I've destroyed it 

Dennis: Sir, you can release the Division to my 
discretion 

Kane: Whichever of us get hung, we'd still be 
sabotaging the Chief 

Dennis: Would you rather sabotage bombard- 
ment, sir? 

Kane: Casey, I've spent twenty years working 
for bombardment. 
You kids don’t know how we've fought 

Martin: No? 

Kane: No’ You're giving your youth 
already given ours 


The Chief's spent twenty-five 


We've 
I was twelve years a Captain, 
We took Billy Mitchell's 
side when it meant Siberia 


the Chief was fourteen 
They sent us to a 
school 


cavalry I was the second best pilot in 


America—and they assigned me to keeping records 
of manure disposal But we never gave up, we 
never quit trying. We wrote anything we could 
get printed; we got down on our knees to Holly- 
wood charlatans for pictures; we did those pub- 
licity stunts—to educate the public and we kept 
our own fund for the widows. We tested without 
parachutes, we flew the mail through solid glue 
in obsolete training planes. The year Hermann 
Goering dominated the Munich conference our 
appropriation wasn't as big as the New York City 
Public Safety Budget—and we bought a lot of 
Congressmen liquor, out of our own pockets, to 
get it 

Brocxnurst: General, why didn't you tell 
this story? , 

Kane: And spell it all out for the Germans? 
Not that didn’t know and count on it 


but you don't tell stories in uniform 


they 
We were 
and our boys were 
never going to fight in foreign wars—so the 


promised fifty thousand planes 


country went back to sleep and we were called 
back from stables and rifle ranges to make a 
modern air force—out of promises and what was 
left over after they gave our planes and instruc- 
tors to every goddamned ambassador in Wash- 
ington 
BROcKHURST 
experience 
Kane: There wasn't any experience of daylight 
precision bombardment. Both the Germans and 
British had tried it and said it couldn't be done 
The Chief said it could But we'd just begun 
to get the tools to get started when we were in 
with a double and a fifty 
thousand plane paper air force that didn’t add up 
to fifty serviceable bombers . . . (Turns to Dennis 
Casey, if we'd had in nineteen forty- 


We were told that was to get 


it ourselves war 


defensively 
one the planes you'ye lost this week, we would 
have had a Munich with the Japs that would 
have made Hitler’s Munich look like International 
Rotary! 

Dennis: Sir, we've all fought all our lives to 


get an air force. Now we've got to protect our 


beginnings 
Kane: From what? 
Dennis: (Indicating cross) Those 
Kane: Those things? ‘They're just our ac- 


knowledged enemies. They fight us in the open 
Do you remember the fight to get our first ex- 
perimental Fortress? Do you realize how much the 





Navy wants our planes, for sub-patrol—and to 
protect the repairing of those battleships that 
air power couldn't hurt? Do you know how much 
the Army wants our pilots for company com- 
manders? 
to switch to night area bombardment? Do you 
know there's a plan to fly infantry supplies into 
China—with bombers? Do you know what it 
means that the United Chiefs are half admirals 
and the Consolidated Chiefs half British? Don't 
you realize the fight it’s taken for Cliff and the 
others to get us any planes at all? 

Garnett: He's right, Casey. 
at the crossroads on us. 

Kane: On Tuesday every one of those factions 
will be at that meeting with its own pet plan for 
winning the war by naval blockade, or attrition 
by defensive, or a good sound saber charge. 
And you want us to send the Chief in there with 
three days of prohibitive losses hanging over our 
theory 

Dennis: Damn it, sir! It’s not a theory. 
demolished Posenleben . . . 

Kane: And with time and planes and support 
we can do the same to every factory in Europe. 
But the decision is at stake now. It isn’t just a 
few losses this week, or even a lot in six months 
The Germans are going to kill more of our people, 
of course. But they won't be any deader than 
all the ones who've been killed through the last 
thirty years to get us air power. 

You cal worry about Germany—and you 
should. But I'm fighting the ground forces and 
the Navy and the Congress and the White House 
and the people and the press and our Allies 

You think I don’t know the boys call me Old 
Percent? You think I've enjoyed spreading this 
mug of mine around the press like a pregnant 
heiress? You think I don’t know what they 
could do to me for the statistics I've juggled, the 
strike photos I've doctored, the reports I've 
gilded or suppressed? I know—and I'd do it all 
again! I've spent twenty years watching my 
friends killed and broken and disgraced and dis- 
carded for one single idea—to get our goddamned 
country air power! 
heavily 


Washington's 


Ted 


(Breaks off, muses, resumes 
Ted, how did the Germans fight today? 

Martin: Rough, sir. 

Kane: No sign the second day in succession 
hurts them too? 

Martin: None we could see, sir. 

Kane: What do you think they'll be able to do 
tomorrow? 

Martin: They'll fight, sir. 
short on guts Over there. 

Dennis: Today's Intelligence Summary's done, 
sir 


They don't stand 


Kane: Is your Intelligence Officer any good? 

Dennis: He's what we have. 
has sense. 

Kane: What is he, a synthetic? 

Dennis: Retread, sir. 
insurance broker since. 


He's honest and 


Kane: Probably a good husband and father, | 


too. Well, get him. 


Dennis: (Into phone) Ask Major Lansing to 
step in at once. (Goes to door, greets him. 


Major 
DesMOND LANSING enters. 


He és gray-haired, self- 
possessed, wears good last war ribbons 


Lansinc: Major Lansing reporting as ordered, 
sir 


Dennis: General Kane, my Assistant Chief of | 


Staff of Intelligence, Major Lansing. 
KANE 
Major? 
LansinG: That depends upon where we go, sir 
Kane: If we go back to Schweinhafen 
LansinGc: They'll order maximum effort as 
soon as we cross the tenth Meridian East, sir 
Indicates tenth Meridian East on map.) 


Kane: How many will they have serviceable? 


Don't you know the British want us | 


Artilleryman last time, | 


Whar will the Germans do tomorrow, 
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Lansinc: Enough for a hard fight, sir. 

Kane: But we've claimed over a hundred and 
cighty in the last two days. 

Lansinc: I'm aware of that, sir. 

Kane: You don’t believe our claims? 

Lansinc: No, sir 

Kane: Then why do you report them? 

Lansinc: Orders from your headquarters, sir 

Kane: Oh. Well, you understand that's nec- 
essary for the boys’ morale. What do you 
think of Operation Stitch? 

LansinG: It’s imperative, sir We're losing 
forty odd bombers to conventional fighters for 
every worthwhile mission now. If they get a 
hundred jets we'll lose a hundred and forty at a 
time 

Kane: Do you think the Germans know what 
we're up to? 

LansinG: There's no information on that, sir. 

Kane: What would you guess? 

Lansinc: Thar they don’t, sir 

Kane: Why? 

Lansinc: The Germans don't like to give their 
superiors bad news, sir 

Brocxuurst: You shock me, Major 

Kane: How can they help reporting what's 
happened? 

LanstnGc: Their information 
through channels, too, sir 

Garnett: Is that a sarcasm, Major? 

Lansino: It’s a fact, sir. Deutschlandsender 
just announced they'd destroyed a hundred and 
sixty of our bombers today, sir 

Brocxuurst: Doubtless for the German boys’ 
morale 

Kane: Major, do you mean to say that if the 
Germans guessed the truth about Operation Stitch 
they wouldn't face it among themselves? 

Lansinc: That would depend on who did the 
guessing and who did the facing, sir 

Kane: You evidently don’t think much of 
their High Command 


Lansinc: That's a personal opinion, sir 


has to go up 


Garnett: I'd like to know how you form it, 
Major 
Lansinc: My observation, sir, is that most 


soldiers and particularly air men are afflicted with 
narcissism They don't think about their 
enemies, they think about themselves because 
their mechanical problems take up all their time 
The consequence is that when they've procured 
their planes and trained their people and learned 
their tactics, they have to ask amateurs like me 
what to do with them. When the results are bad 
they fire the amateurs and make the Commanders 
Field Marshals 


Garnett: (Indignantly) We don't have Field 
Marshals! 
Lansinc: (Evenly) | happened to be thinking 


of Goering, sir. The battles of Britain and Malta 
could have been decisive. But Goering lost his 
nerve over the carly losses and diffused his effort. 
By the time the truth came out the German Air 
Force had lost not only its offensive power but its 
freedom of operation. They will be judging us 
by their own experience 

Kane: What do you mean by that? 

Lansinc: The Germans never settled on one 
decisive target system and paid the price for it 
They know that every time we've had bad losses 
we've switched to easy targets for a while 

Kane: If we hit Schweinhafen tomorrow, will 
the Germans tumble? 

Lansinc: You're still asking me to guess, sir 
I should guess that after two jet factories in quick 
succession they would face the truth 

Kane: And concentrate every fighter 
have in defense of Fendelhorst on Monday? 


they 


Lansinc: We'd have to expect it, sir 
think 


Kane: And even so, it's worth 


doing? 


you 





wish 


Lansino: If 


you 
bombardment, sir 
Kane: Thank you, Major 


and exits 


to continuc precision 


(Lansine salutes 

Garnett: That's a very independent Major 
you keep, Casey 

Kane: Of course, he's really only a civilian 
Harey enters, addresses Dennis 

Haver: There’s a weather report you should 
hear at once, sir. (Major Betpinc Davis, the 
Division Weather Officer, enters Ha.ey 

Dennis: Come in, Major Kane, my Division 
Weather Officer, Major Davis. 
Davis. What is it? 

Davis: Special Flash from Iceland, sir. Just 
preliminary but a very interesting cold mass is 
forming eccentrically . 

Dennis mind 
will it do? 


exis 


Go right ahead, 


Never the genealogy; what 


Davis: Blanket the continent, if it matures as 
we expect, sir 
Dennis: When? 
Davi: On present 
afternoon, sir 


indications late Monday 


Dennis: When will it close my bases here? 


Davis: Best estimate now is about fifteen 
hundred Monday, sir 

Dennis: I always said God must love Willi 
Messerschmidt! 

Davis: We'll have more for the midnight 
weather map, sir 

Dennis: Bring it as you get it Davis exéts 


Dennis turns to Kane) There goes out season's 
weather, sir. We'll make it these next two days 
or bire our nails off to the elbow 

Garnett: Casey, we can't afford 
days of heavy losses now—just for a theory 

Dennis: It’s not a theory! Doesn't Washing 
ton understand our losses? Do you think the 
Germans would fight like this if they weren't 
scared of our bombardment? 

Kane: Homer, make a note of that, for Wash- 
ington Prescott whips out notebook, writes 

Dennis: Cliff, we're doing what no one in this 
war has been able to do yet. We're making the 
German Air Force fight, on our snitiative—over 
Germany, where it doesn't dare to refuse combat 
in order to rest and rebuild. And we're tearing 
it up The German Air Force has 
been the balance of power in this world, ever 
since Munich. It took the German Army every- 
where they've been. It beat the Polish Air Force 
in three days and the Norwegian in three hours 
It forced the Maginot Line and beat the French ir 
three weeks 

Kane: Homer, get this 
The Royal Air Force did win a brillianr 
battle from it, over England. It was a defensiy 


two more 


over Germany! 


Dennis 


battle, the kind we're making Germany fight now 
Even after that the German Air Force was good 
enough to knock off Yugoslavia and Greece for 
practice, to capture Crete and dominate the 
Mediterranean, to chase the Russians back to 
Moscow and Stalingrad, to blockade the North 
Cape and very nearly cut the Atlantic lifeline to 
England. They would have done it if their High 
Command had backed them up with a few more 
planes. Now we've made them 
bomber production to manufacturing jet fighters 
We've made them pull whole groups off the 
Russians and away from Rommel and put them 
over there across the Channel, facing us. Our 
own people in the Mediterranean are advancing 


switch from 


under acrial supremacy 


Kane: Homer, get every word of this 
Dennis: Well, get this too, Homer! The 
Germans know this better than we do. But 


they're retreating from their costliest conquests 
and they've broken the balance of their whole 
air force for just one thing. They know thar 


fighters, Hurricanes and Spits, saved England fron 











either decisive bomberement or invasion. They're 
developing these jets to make, Europe as im- 
pregnable as the British made England. And 
they're going to do it, just as surely as we sit 
here with our fingers in our asses and let them! 

Prescott: Do you want that in, too, sir? 

Kane: Not exactly that. Don't take any more 
Casey, I agree with you entirely but we've got 
to wait 

Dennis: Sir, wars are lost by waiting. The 
Allies waited at Munich. The French and British 
waited behind the Maginot Line. The Germans 
waited to invade England. The Russians waited, 
until they had to fight without an Allied Army 
in the field. We waited, for a little more strength, 
to coerce Japan 

Now, we're forcing the fighting . . . But if we 
wait for the cycle to swing again, we'll be waiting 
for the Germans to put a roof on the continent, 
to neutralize the Russians and then to confront 
our Armies on D-Day at the Channel with an air 
force that’s already whipped us. I'm not trying 
to tell you that Operation Stitch will win the 
war. But no battle, anywhere in this war, has 
been won without aerial supremacy. Operation 
Stitch is the price of that 

Kane: Will you gentlemen wait in the ante- 
room? (Others exit. Garnett hesitates.) 

Garnett: Did you mean me, too, sir? 

Kane: I should like to be alone with General 
Dennis. (Garnett exits, stiffly) Casey, you must 
think me incapable of decision. 

Dennis: Sir, are there factors—on your level— 
thar | don’t know? 

Kane: Nothing military 

Dennis: Well then, sir 

Kane: But if Washington screams for blood— 
I'd have to throw you to the wolves 

Dennis: I understand that, sir 

Kane: If I have to jettison you, we lose our 
best Brigadier 

Dennis: Thank you, sir. But we're all ex- 
pendable 

Kane: If they have to jettison me, we probably 
lose bombardment 

Dennis: Sir, don’t you think—at the top—they 
expect us to fight? 

Kane: I hope so, Casey, because I'm releasing 
the Division to your discretion, with immediate 
effec 
Dennis: Thank you, sir 
Kane: You're fully aware of—what may happen? 
Dennis: Perfectly, sir 
Kane: Well, I hope it doesn’t Good luck, 
my boy. (Turns to door. Evans enters with paper 

Evans: Top Secret relay from Washington for 
General Kane, sir. (Kane takes it, reads it, crumbles 
visibly. Hands it to Dennis 

Kane: My God! Read it 

Dennis: (Reading) “‘Impossible contact Air 
Board yet. Urgently implore low losses during 
critical three days next. Representatives Malcolm 
and Stone of House Military Affairs Committee 
arriving England this night. Imperative their 
impressions our situation favorable at any price.”’ 
Stops reading, eyes Kane, pretends to be thinking 
aloud) This is an opportune time to be court- 
martialling a hero, isn't it, sir? 

Kane: My God! Jenks is from Malcolm's state! 

Dennis: So he is 

Kane: We'll have to fix this at once—medically 
Indicates phone. Dennis speaks into it 

Dennis: Have Major Dayhuff report here 

nmediately Then to Kane) Sir, Jenks is bright 
He'll understand his nuisance value 

Kane: We'll make it worth his while to play 
Dal with us 

Dennis: Are you sure we can, sir? 

Kane: Bombardment’s at stake. If necessary 
we can have Jenks declared insane from combat 
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Dennis: That's pretty strong, General. 

Kane: In any case I'll have to take back that 
discretion I've just given you. Tomorrow you 
will bomb the safest naval target you can find- 
to keep these Congressmen happy 

Dennis: Sir! This is impossible- 

Kane: Nothing's impossible 
Casey 


for the service, 
Major Rurus Daynurr, 4 poised graying 
medical reserve officer, enters, saluting smartly 
Daynurr: Major Dayhuff reporting as ordered, 
sir 
Dennis: General Kane, my Division Medical 
Officer, Major Dayhuff 
Kane: Good evening, Major 
serious problem 
Doctor, please tell General Kane 
exactly what you told me about Captain Jenks 
Daynurr: I've been through the case myself, 
sir. I've talked co the Flight Surgeon in Captain 
Jenks’ group and I've talked to Captain Jenks 
himself 


We have a very 


Dennis 


Kane: What is your opinion, Doctor? 
There is medical 
Captain Jenks’ conduct, sir. He acknowledges 
this and expects no medical exoneration. 

KANE 


Dayuurr no excuse for 


Mightn’'t this defiance, in itself, indicate 
a neurosis or psychi» tric condition ? 
Dayuurr: Doctors can be wrong, sir 


opinion Jenks is normal 


In my 


Kane: Have you entered this in his record? 

Dayuurr: Not yet, sir. But I shall 

Kane: Do you think this is simple cowardice, 
Major? 

Daynurr: No, sir. Cowards welcome medical 
excuses 

Kane: Have you no idea what's wrong with 
him? 

Dayuurr: A personal opinion, sir. But it’s 


not a medical matter 

Kane: Tell me your opinion 

Daynurr: This boy has been corrupted by our 
press and publicity policy, sir. Jenks has not done 
anything exceptional enough for all that attention 
he got. He knew it and he knew that you knew 
it. He knew the Air Corps was not rewarding 
him; it was exploiting him. Most men would 
But this boy 
got the idea that he was too valuable to continue 
combat; too valuable to himself and too valuable 
to you 


have laughed it off; many have 


Kane: And your medical opinion is that he's 
sane and responsible? 


Daynurr: Yes, sir 

Kane: Thank you, Major DaYnurr exits, 
Ummmm—we've got to think of something, 
Casey 

Dennis: (Thoughtfully) Sir, any simple lie will 


clear Jenks 
look too raw to the other crews; we don’t want 
a mutiny 


But we need something that won't 


Kane: My God, no! 
Dennis: Now sir, Jenks is from Malcolm's 
state. Suppose he's had secret orders from his 


Commanding General—that is, me—to hold him- 
self in readiness for special escort duty to these 


distinguished visitors—then he would have been 
justified 
Kane: Why, Casey—Casey!That's perfect— perfect, 


my boy. When I picked you for this job a lor 
of people thought you were just another over-age 
test pilot! (Starts for the door 


this, my boy- 


I'll never forget 
never. 


Dennis: I'll fix it, sir as soon as I've ordered 
Schweinhafen for tomorrou Kane turns, faces him 
aghast 

Kane: This is blackmail 

Dennis: Bombardment’s at stake, General 

Kane: Ingenious, Casey—but I order you to 


release Captain Jenks to me 


Dennis: Very well, sir. But I shall file formal 






Charges against him unless you agree to let me 
finish Operation Stitch immediately 

Kane: Casey, this is 
just consider 
I have considered, sir 

Kane: You realize that I might not be able to— 
protect your 

Dennis 


preposterous—if you'll 


Dennis 


I do, sir 
Kane: Well, I was going to release the Di vision 

to your discretion anyway—if 

taking the personal risk 
Dennis: Thank you, sir 


you insist on 
Speaks into phone) 
Guardhouse Dennis speaking, Lieutenant 


You will release Captain Jenks to the personal 


custody of General Kane 
Kane: In the circumstances, Casey, I'll have 
to send Washington a correction on today’s 


strike 

Dennis: I understand that, sir 

Kane: Well, don’t bother to come to the gate 
Exits. Dennis slumps from strain, grabs phone, 
speaks nto a 

Dennis: Major Davis—What about that Iceland 
weather further, ech? Ask Colonel 
Haley Stares at map until Harey 
enters 


nothing 
to step in 
Haley, put Operation Stitch, Phase Two, 
Schweinhafen, on the printer at once for all 
groups for tomorrow. Bomb and fuel loadings 
as before 
as we work ‘em out 


Ha.ey 


Routes and timings to follow as soon 


Phase Two, sir? You're certain, sir? 

Dennis: Get it clicking. I'll sign the order 

in a minute HaLey exits MarTIN enters, 
worrted 


Martin: What the hell have you done now? 
Percent went out of here burning like a fuse 
Malcolm of House Military Affairs 
Jenks is from Malcom’s 
state. So I agreed not to court-martial Jenks for 
Kane's promise to let us finish Stitch 


Dennis 
arrives here tomorrow 


Martin: Casey, you know Kane will never 


keep a tough promise 


Dennis: I can still remember when Kane had 
guts 
Martin: You know you're cutting your own 


throat, don't you? 
Maybe. 
some casualties, Ted 

Martin: Yeah, we did. I'll bet Kane signals 
me a recall in the air tomorrow. 

Dennis: Not you; I've alerted Claude Minter 
to lead them tomorrow 

Martin: Why? 

Dennis 


Dennis We figured Stitch would cost 


He's fresh, he’s rested, he’s coming 
Claude’s good—he's damned good. 
Martin: I know he’s good. He ought to do 

Fendelhorst Monday 
Dennis: You've done two of these 


along fine 


I'm tired 
of sweating you out. 

Martin: Are you sure that’s the only reason, 
Casey? 

Dennis: Yes. 

Martin: You're sure the boys wouldn't have 
a better chance with someone else up front? 

Dennis: Ted, it’s a break for the boys every 
time you lead them, but it’s no fun to sit here 
and think about it 

Martin: Well, you get paid the first of every 
month—and so do I. 

Now listen, Ted . 

Martin: Schweinhafen's mine, Casey 
hesitates, picks up phone, speaks into it, heavily. 
Into phone Haley, 
Minter he's on immediate leave, for twenty-four 


Dennis 
Dennis 
Claude 


DENNIS notify 


hours. (Hangs up, eyes Martin) Now you go get 
some sleep 

Martin: Keep your temper with those Congress- 
men tomorrow, will you? I don't want to come 
back here and find you with the Legion of Merit 
and a ticket home 


Dennis: Don't worry. I can still do the office 


| 








chores around here. (Martin starts for anteroom 


a 
*M ote Casey, Helen wants me to pick a e & gq i n ¢ Oo oO 


godfather for the kid. Will you take it? 


6 gy gy are you trying to do—queer of Drama & Radio 


Martin: I'm serious 

Dennis: Well, sure 32nd Year 

Martin: And I want you to promise me 
something 


An intensive course of study designed for training the indi- 
Dennis: What? 


‘ai vidual in preparation for professional work in 
Martin: If he ever wants to join the Army, 


you'll take a club and beat his brains right out e Stage e Screen e Radio 


through his tail 


e Television 


Curtain Summer Terms — July 6 & August 2 


* » * * * 


eit ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. CO. 5-0926 

About noon the next day 

Curtain rises on the end of a formal presentation en arta ah 
for the vistting Congressmen. Dennis's office has been ya} oY dd Oe ed) 
made into a miniature theatre with Congressmen ae “gener eae se ee DIRECTOR EXEC. DIR. 
Matcoitm and Stone, Prescott, Brocknurst and GLORIA MONTY ROBERT O'BYRNE 
Garnett for audience. They face Kane who has just 
finished lecturing them from graph and symbol exhibits 
which Evans has changed for him. Among these 

Doom of an Axis Torpedo Factory’ is conspicuous 
KaNe és smiling warmly, Dennis staring stonily at 
Congressman Marcoim who has claimed the floor 

Matcotm: Gennel Kane, it’s mighty inspirin’ 
foh representatives of the American people, like 
me an’ Misteh Stone, heah, to come oveh onto 
foreign soil an’ fin’ the American Flag flyin’ an’ 
undeh it a Fiel’ Commandeh who is woythy of 
ouah great nation an’ the boys he comman’s. 
When we get back to ouah own post of duty in 
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ouah great leadehs theah, mos’ of whom I am APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
fohtunate enough to count among mah closes’ @ it 
frien’s, are goin’ to heah fum mah own lips how , 
boys. Command is merely a trusteeship of our 
MICHIANA SHORES, INDIANA 
ordeal for those men who were trying to serve 
master who knew what he was doing when he 


fohtunate this country is in some of its com- . 
mandehs 
Kane: (Straightfaced) Mr. Malcolm, and Mr. , s 

Stone, you must make the country understand ONE OF AMERICA'S FINEST 

sacred blood. Often at night I think on the par- 

their master as best they could, with what they IN THE HEART OF THE SAND DUNE VACATIONLAND 
A Limited Number of Apprentices Accepted for Practical Theatre Training 

tested his subordinates. Sometimes I have to 
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that the credit for what we do here belongs to the T 4 t y A R N U M 4 U M M i R T 4 t AT i £ 

able of the talents. It must have been a terrible 

were given. But I think the greater lesson is in 

the humility we learn about the wisdom of the SEVENTH SEASON JULY-AUGUST, 1948 
EIGHT MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 

pray that our shortages here are only a test ; 


+ on 
ki 
if 
; 


through Ww hich a Great Wisdom 1s Measuring our “NORMAN N. BARNUM eee MAKES THIS MIDSUMMER’S DREAM A REALITY FOR 
worthiness for a greater service to our people AMBITIOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES .. .” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Stone has borne this bravely as befits a veteran of the 


Write for particulars 
House but he understands it 


NORMAN N. BARNUM, 633 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Stone: You mean you want more planes, 
General? 





Kane: (With force) Mr. Stone, if the nation 
wants aerial supremacy we must have them. 

Stone: (Honestly troubled) The nation wants 
acrial supremacy everywhere, General. They all 
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— 


Kane: I'Jl have to tell you that tomorrow, 
Mr. Malcolm, when I've heard from the other 
Divisions . (Trying to break it off) And now, 


ge iemen, if you d like to inspect the station 


Fe Sage FE NTE ee 


Maxcotm: Gennel Kane, the country is pretty 
ipset about the way youah Co:nman’ oveh heah 
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I and Misteh Stone 
have come oveh on puhpose to look into it. Now 
suh, what were losses in this Division foh this 
week? 
Kane: Have you the figures at hand, General? 
Dennis: (Rising) Ninety-six, sir 


is losin’ planes an’ crews. 


Matcoim: Ninety-six—out of what ove'all 
stren'th in youah Division? 

Dennis: It varies with the replacement flow; 
in average it runs between one cighty and two 
hundred 

Matcotm: So 


in a week? 


you've lost half youah stren'th 


Dennis: Eighty-four were lost on two particu- 
larly difficult missions. 

Matcoim: (Si/kily) Well . . . | That means 
neah about twenty-five percent per mission in this 
Division as against Gennel Kane's ove'all average 
of less than five? 

Kane: When these are figured into the general 
average, Mr. Malcolm 

Matcotm: I 
suh! 


undehstan’ the gennel average, 
Perhaps Gennel Dennis will explain the 
discrepancy between his Division an’ that 

Dennis: My Division has the only extension 
tanks for specially distant targets. Both of these 
Operations were beyond the gasoline range of 
friendly fighter cover 


Matcotm: An’ the boys lost were deliberately 
sent beyon’ that range? 

Dennis: Yes 

Matcotm: May I.ask who ohdehed these 


operations? 

Dennis: I did 

Matcotm: On youah own authority? 

Dennis: Yes 

Kane: General Dennis was within his technical 
authority 
He talks and acts 
closing for the kill 

M aLcotm 
Kan- 
responsibilities to ohdeh every attack fo} 
But the fac's appeah to be 
that the minute youah back was turned, Gennel 


Matcotm is no longer the cheerful 


i , 
clown fhe experienced prosecutor 


I undehstar the tec 


niczlities, 


Gennel No one expec’s a man of youah 
every 


Division every night 


Dennis took it on his own self to ohdeh these 
disastrous attacks 

Posenleben 
You 


Dennis: They were not disastrous 
was the best bombing of the war to date 
saw the pictures. 

Kane: (Hastily) The Navy has been begging 
us to destroy the Nautilus Torpedo Plant, gentle- 
men You Major 
presentation on “The Doom of an Axis Torpedo 
Factory."’ 


As for yesterday 


saw yourselves Prescott’s 
That attack was a great piece of inter- 
service co-operation and a very bright spot in 
General Dennis's record 

Matcotm: Gennel, I honoh youah loyalty to 
youah subohdinate but it seems to me that ouah 
boys are payin’ a pretty bloody price foh Gennel 
Dennis's recohd 

Dennis: They're paying a bloody price for the 
country’s record 
Oh ! 


Ma.cotm So the country's responsible 


foh youah sendin’ ‘em beyon’ frien'ly fighteh 
coveh? 

Dennis: Yes 

Matcotm: May I ask how? 

Dennis: How did you vote on the fortification 


of Guam? 


Whar? 


Ma.co_m 


Dennis: How did you vote on the fortification 
of Guam? 

Stone: (Chuckling) By God! He's got you, 
Arthur 


Matcotm: We'll see who's got who! Gennel 
Dennis, I want to know why you, puhsonally, 
ate the only single one oveh heah that sen’s 
his Division beyon’ fighteh coveh, every time 
Gennel Kane got his back turned! 


Division consis’en'ly increases sohties an’ 


Every otheh 


ton- 





nages of bombs dropped every month. The only 
solitary thing you increase is losses! 

Dennis: Sorties and tonnages are meaningless 
except on the right targets, Mr. Malcolm. If 
you want statistics, the training commands in 
America fly more sorties than we do—except the 
ones in your state 

Maxcotm: What you sayin’ about mah state? 

Dennis: That every airfield in it is under a foot 
of water half the year and twelve thousand feet 
of fog for nine months. But we asked 
permission to move to where we could operate 


when 


efficiently the recommendation was blocked by 
your committee 
Srone: General Kane, what are you attacking 
today? 
KANE 
curtain revealing three tapes, leading to Cherbourg, 
Orhers map 
an 


Dennis: It's a three-pronged operation, Gentle- 


General Dennis DENNIS strips map 


Emden and Schweinhafen. throng to 


men. One of our Divisions attacks the Cherbourg 
sub-pens. Another atcacks a sub repair yard at 
Emden My Division, here in the center, 1s 


attacking the Focke-Schmidt aircraft factory at 


Schweinhafen 
} 


Matcoim: Didn't I hear this Division attacked 
Schweinhafen vestehday? 
Kane: The target was cloud covered, Mr. 


Malcolm, so Colonel Martin very wisely decided 


to bomb the torpedo factory which he could 


plainly see, instead 


Prescott: It was a wonderful piece of air 
generalship Colonel Martin is leading the 
Division again today 

Matcotm: Is youah Division undeh fightch 
coveh today, Gennel? 

Dennis: (At map To here Another relay 
will pick them up, here, coming out 

Matcotm: But they'll be on theah own, fum 
heah to heah, an’ back? 

Dennis: Yes 


Matcoim: An’ you sent them again on youah 
own authority? 


Den wis: Yes 


Brocknurst: Gentlemen, I'm fed up I can 
tell you a hatful about the problems of command! 

Kane: (Quickly) Brockie, we all appreciate 
your interest, but 

Garnett: Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Stone could 


be severely criticized in Washington for accepting 
but 


and STONE 


official military information. 


nod, h ooked 


anything 


MaLcoLm BROCKHURST 


subsides, be pless 

Kane: General Dennis has worked out a very 
ingenious plan of attack, Gentlemen. You see 
these other Divisions will draw some of the 


German fighter groups out to the wings and so 


reduce concentration against Colonel Martin 
here in the center 

Stone: Then these other two attacks are timed 
tO prevent concentration against Colonel Martin? 

Kane: Yes 

Stone: Do you expect them to succeed, General 
Dennis? 

Dennis: Not entirely. They may help Colonel 
Martin a little 

Stone: When do these diversionary attacks 
bomb their targets? 

Dennis: (Eyeing watch) Very soon now 

Stone: And when docs Colonel Martin bomb 


Schweinhafen? 
Dennis: In about fourteen minutes 
Stone: Then unless these diversions do succeed, 


he’s probably fighting right now 


Dennis: Probably Awed silence MatcoLtm 
annot stand the tension 

Matcotm: Gennel Kane, I'm wahnin'’ you 
if we eveh have anotheh of these muhderous 
attacks 

Dennis: Our operations are determined b 


military directive HaLey enters 
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Harer: Plotting room reports the other 
Division are just about to bomb their tarrcets, 
General. 

Kane: Does the radar screen show any reaction 
from German fighters, Colonel? 

Haxey: None sighted yet, sir. CHaxey exits.) 

Matcotm: Then Cunnel Mahtin's got to run 
the gauntlet of the whole German fighter force! 

Kane: If you'll come with me, Gentlemen 

Prescott: This way, Gentlemen .. . 

Kane: We'll have a look at that screen our- 
selves, down in the radar and signals room. 
Others start out. Kane continues pointedly) General 
Dennis will wish to remain in his office As 
thers exit, Kane turns frantically back to Dennis) 
Casey, for Christ's sake be careful! Malcolm's 
powerful! 

Dennis: Sir, are you going to let Malcolm 
break our bargain? 

Kane: I'll keep it if I can. 

Dennis: What we're going to do with that 
Jenks boy would strain a pretty tough stomach 

Kane: It's necessary, Casey, for the service 

Dennis: I only agreed in exchange for your 
promise to let me finish Operation Stitch tomor- 
row, in spite of Malcolm. 

Kane: By tomorrow Malcolm could have us 
both in the Quartermaster Corps in Greenland! 
Is everything arranged as we agreed? 

Dennis: Everything, sir 

Kane: And a good lunch? 

Dennis: Yes, sir 

Kane: And plenty to drink? 

Dennis: Why, I hadn't thought of that. 

Kane: With Congressmen here ? Start 
thinking, in double triples! (Kane exits) (Dennis 
bursts out oblivious of Evans 

Dennis: Booze! It's a wonder he doesn't want 
opium and slave girls. 

Evans: Put ‘em on field 
benzedrine and WACS. 

Dennis: Sergeant, is there plenty in the Officers’ 
Bar? 


conditions, sir— 


Evans: Not a drop, sir. End of the month. 
Quota’s gone 

Dennis: How about the Medical Officer? 

Evans: He's been dry ever since those Cabinet 
Members were here, sir. 

Dennis: Goddamn democracy! 

Evans: Sir, there are the combat crews’ ration 
stocks 

Dennis: They're running low. 

Evans: There's enough for about six missions 
left, sir 

Dennis: What's the dope on replacements? 

Evans: Quartermaster’s doubtful, sir Con- 
gress says we're depraving our boys with drink— 
and the stuff's getting short in Washington. 

Dennis: These statesmen can go dry for one 
day. Maybe it will kill them. 

Evans: Sir, General Kane ordered you. . . 

Dennis: I can’t sweat whiskey, can I? 

Evans: Sir, just a few bottles from combat 
ration stocks... 

Dennis: Not a drop! Now get the hell out 
of here 

Evans: I knew there was a catch to this job 

Dennis: Sergeant, I told you 
watches, speechless, while Evans unlocks the Division 
Flag Locker and produces two bottles of excellent bour- 
bon) Where did you get that? 


Dennis 


Evans: Present from an admirer, sir . Ex- 


tends a bottle symbolically) It still is, sir. 


Dennis: (Touched, pulling out wallet) Nonsense! 
You could get a fortune for this 

Evans: No, sir! I'd like just one thing, sir 

Extends hand, hesitantl; 


Dennis shakes warmly but with embarrassment 


to shake your hand 


Dennis: What's this for? 


Evans: Telling that servant of the people what 











- YOUNG ACTORS WANTED > 


KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE 


Established 1931 , 


announces a course in THEATRE TECHNIQUES under the 
direction of HORTON FOOTE and VINCENT DONEHUE 


Acting technique—speech—dance—stage design—theatre apprenticeship 


Qualified students will appear with Playhouse profes- 
sional company and also in productions in student 
theatre. 


ROBERT C. CURRIER, managing director 
KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


JULY 5 to AUG. 27 


Booklet on request 


Approved for veterans 


GREENBUSH STOCK THEATRE 


UNDER SPONSORSHIP OF BROADWAY PRODUCER 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock company within 
22 miles of Times Square with living quarters on theatre premises. 


SUMMER SEASON runs through Au- 
gust 31st. Enroll for 4, 8 or 10 weeks. 
Beautiful country, excellent food, 
heclthful surroundings, and all vaca- 
tion activities available. 


Classes in all important phases of the 
theatre under Professional Instructors 
plus acting with Professional Equity A 
Company. 


For further information on Summer and Winter Seasons 
address: HARRY ROSEN — BiLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


THE THEATRE THE EAST DURHAM 


BY-THE-SEA PLAYHOUSE 
Matunuck, Rhode Island East Durham, New York 


OFFERS TEN SELECTED JUNIOR MEMBERS 


@ Summer stock et its best in the famed and @ @ A delightful season of summer stock high 
beautiful Theatre-By-The-Sea, 180 miles in the Catskills, 140 miles from New York 
from New York City. City 


@ Appearances in finest Equity presentations. bd — appearances in distinguished pro- 
uctions. 
@ Complete training in all phases of theatre 
production. 


@ Opportunity to become salaried member of 
Senior Company. 


Membership . . . $100 


For information and interview: 


THOS. B. ELDERSHAW, Mgn. Dir. 
283 PASADENA AVENUE HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 


FOR 40 WEEKS! 40 PLAYS! 
At America’s ONLY year-round Equity A Company (with occasional guest stars) 


BOSTON STOCK COMPANY 


This famous company is making theatrical history in Greater Boston. 
5th Year! 168th Production! 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 
Trainees wanting real experience write to summer address: 


FRANKLIN TRASK PRODUCTIONS, PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Approved for On-The-Job Training under GI Bill. 
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heeler _~ House 
Tintype, Circa 1889 
America’s most unique acting company, 
directed by... 
_ MADGE SKELLY 
Director, Workshop Theatre 


Temple University, Philadelphia 
(Actress, teacher, director, playwright) 


... invites inquiries from a limited num- 
ber of applicants. Summer season in 
Aspen, Colorado, an ideal community 
in the heart of the Rockies. 

Select members perform in famed 
Wheeler Opera House and troupe... 
while studying in the inspirational en- 
vironment of Nature’s Wonderland. 


Every qualified <tudent will act in 
an operating theatre...perform 
each week before paying audiences. 


Learn by acting, gain valuable experi- 
ence, perfect your abilities. Leads to 
professionat engagements. Costs less 
than most holiday vacations. Request 
your brochure anc information today. 


Managing Director 


THE ASPEN PLAYERS 


Wheeler Coera House 
Aspen, Co'>rado 
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rHEATRE SCHOOL 


19th year unger the direction of 
MitSon Stiefel 
@ A limited symber of apprentices 
will be accested. 


@ Practical e“perience under _ top- 
flight profes ‘#onals in a professional 
environment. a 


WRITE F532 BOOKLET 


63 W. 44th St New York 18, N.Y. 
or Ivexyton, Conn. 


3 


OPENING JULY 20th 
THIRD “ASON 


“ .: ” 
Cheatre i’ the Sky 
AN® 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAURICE GEOFFREY : Managing Director 


% Professional Comp<ay in five weeks of 
Brilliant Stage Pic.’s 


% Complete Seven Weeks Course in Act- 
ing and Stage Teci:nique for Students 
starting July 5th. 


For Complete Infor:nation write— 


MAURICE GEOFFREY, Dept. T-A, 
609 S. Delaware Avenue, Tampa 6, Florida 

















a son of a bitch he is 

in you, sir 
Dennis: Oh, 

glasses and water 


I didn’t think you had it 


well some 


you'd better get 
Then, checking Evans at 


door) Sergeant—I appreciate this 
Evans: Well, sir. I'd hate breaking in a new 
general. (Evans exits. Dennis calls off 


Haley! Haey 
getting any fighting on those diversions’ 
Harey: Not a blip, sir 
pretty scared 
Dennis: Well, he isn’t getting shot at. Get 
Davis with the weather. (Garnett Aurries in, 
excited 


Dennis enters Are they 


General Kane is 


Haey exéts } 
Garnett: Casey, the old man says for God's 

sake be more discreet. He's scared 
Dennis: (Regretfully, pityingly) A man 

broken altitude records 


who's 
scared of Congressmen 
Garnett: Confidentially, he knows he’s pretty 
close to that third star 

Dennis: I wonder if that’s where it sets in 
Let me know, will you? 

You'll be likelier to let me know 
Don't kid me. Haven't you got one 


of those B-29 Commands sewed up for yourself? 


GARNETT 
Dennis 


Garnett: Casey, the Air Corps hasn't got 
B-29 Commands sewed up yet, until the United 
Chiefs decide whether you've proved precision 
bombardment over here 
When will it be decided? 

Garnett: Ostensibly on Tuesday. But those 


Dennis 


deals are always fixed before the meetings. They 
may be deciding this minute 
Dennis: (Drily) No wonder you've been 


jittering, Cliff 
Garnett: Frankly, I'm not as keen for it as | 
was, since I've seen what Command is like 
Dennis: Don't worry, the boys do the work 
Casey, it takes more than boys. | 
hate to ask this but I need Ted Martin for my 
Chief of Staff out there in the Pacific 


GARNETT 


Dennis 
considers this slowly, whtle GARNETT watches tensel) 
Dennis: What can you do for him? 
Garnett: Make him a Brigadier immediately 
That Command will carry two stars at the top 
Dennis: So—it wall be Major General Garnett 
Congratulations 
But if it does come 
out that way I will need your help with Ted 


Garnett: It isn't final yer 
for the good of the service 
Dennis: How about the good of Ted? 
Garnett: Well, | pointed out to him that he 
makes Brigadier . . . (Stops, confused) A word from 
you will cinch ic, Casey. 
Dennis: So, he knew about this last night 


Garnett: Casey, it isn't proselytizing when a 


guy's your own brother-in-law Dennis /ooks 
at bis watch and at map 

Dennis: Cliff! Can't you ever do anything 
straight? 
Casey, if I'd thought for a minute 
that you would object 
Object! Do you think I'd have let 
him go today if I had known this? I had Claude 
Minter alerted to lead this attack And I let 


Ted talk me into holding Claude over for Fendel 


GARNETT 


Dennis 


horst tomorrow. Of course the bastard didn't 
tell me abour this 


Garnett: I'm very sorry, Casev, but you know 
vourself you have to handle Ted with kid 
gloves 

Dennis: (Heavily) Don't try to handle him, 


Cliff; he does that fine 


Garnett: You mean—I can have him <a 


Dennis: For that job—of course 

Garwnetr: And you'!l!l—persuade him? 

Dennis: Yes 

Garnett: Cascy, I don’t know how to thank 

you 
Dennis: Save it; I'm not doing it for vou 


Garnett: I mean for Ted—and the service 


HaLey 
what 


Those B-29s will need Ted 
Well, 


Dennis 
and Davis enter with weather map 
have you gor? 

Davis: The mass is denser but that's slowing it 
ip. It’s about eighty miles behind expected drift 
now, sir 

Dennis: How much longer will that give us? 

Davis: The continent will be open for bombing 
all day tomorrow but this will start closing in 
our bases by fifteen hundred, sir 

Dennis: How does that fit, Haley? 
Lacks twenty-two minutes, sir 


Ha.ey We'd 


have to take off before first light 


Garnett: With that gas and bombload? 
You'd be inviting formation collisions 

Haver: That's been the experience, sir. (Evans 
enters with glasses. Begins setting up an improvised 
bar 

Dennis: But even by fifteen hundred tomorrow 


our returning planes could still see the island 
from, say, fifteen thousand feet? 
This 


stuff will stack up over England like froth on a 


Davis: They could see where it is, sir 


beer until it cools enough to move on 
But it will be right down on the deck 
I'm afraid ic will be a crash landing 


Dennis 
Davis 
condition, sir 

Dennis: Bring anything new as fast as you get 
Dennis detains Harvey) Have 


every spare parachute in the Division repacked 


it Davis exits 
this afternoon. Tonight, repack enough from the 
planes so you can fill out with fresh packs for 
tomorrow 


Ha.ey 


Sif Exits 


Reacts, controls bimself) Very well, 


Garnett: (Horrified) Casey, what the hell are 
you thinking of? 

Dennis: Paratroops do it. Our crews will 
land on a friendly island 

Garnett: But the planes? 
The boys cat 


leave them on automatic pilot so they'll fly out 


Dennis: They're expendable 


to sea and not crash in the villages 

Garnett: You'd throw away a whole Divisios 
of planes for one target? 

Dennis: If we don’t finish Fendelhorst tomor- ' 
row we've thrown away precision bombardment 
That's all these planes are made for 

Garnett: Have you thought what they'll say 
in Washington? 

Dennis: I'm what they'll say ut 


Berlin 


BROCKHURST 


thinking 
BROCKHURST enters, chastened 
Dennis, I owe you an apology 
I thought you were a butcher. Compared to 
Kane you're a stafry-eyed Boy Scout 


Take 


Kane to hin 


Dennis your troubles with General 


Brockuurst: I'd take ‘em to the whole country, 


if it weren't for your censors. Kane has just sent 


Colonel Martin a re-call signal 

Dennis: What? (Starts for door, checks himself 
looks at watch and map, half smiles 

Garnett: ( Horrified He couldn't What 
exactly, did he signal? 

Brocknurst: Discretion, to abandon primary 


target for a target of opporcunity under fighter 
cover 
Kane let Malcolm make him do that 


He asked me to 


GARNETT 


Brockunurst: He'll tell you 


send you down there GaRNETT exits. Brock 
nuRST eyes DENNIS who is now studying map) That 
re-call signal only establishes Kane's personal 
alibi. He knows Martin's already beyond fighter 


means taking the 


cover Re-calling him now 
losses without getting the result—just from fear 
American Commanders have to fear 


Brockhurst 


DENNIS 
losses, Mr 

Brocknurst: Because of those goddam 
Congressmen? 

Dennis: Them and vou 


Brocknurst: By me, you mean a free pres 
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Dennis: And free speech. There are only two | 
choices. Either the state controls the army or 
the army controls the state. 

Brocxnurst: So these cross-purposes and con- 
fusions and compromises are the price of de- 
mocracy? 

Dennis: Payable in boys. Our freedom is not 
as free as it looks but it still beats the alternative 

Brocknurst: The boys don't pay all of it 
Kane's got you framed like a picture. 

Dennis: General Kane is doing what he thinks 
best. You don’t understand the army. 

Brocknurst: It’s only people. I understand 
people 

Dennis: No, it’s not. It’s a receivership for 
the failures of people. They give us these boys 
to wipe the slate clean 
The army das to win 

Brocxnurst: Even at the sacrifice of all human- 
ity, honor and reason? 

Dennis: That's what war is, Mr. Brockhurst 
If we win, those things may get another chance 

Brockuurst: Dennis, is there nothing I can 
do to help? 

Dennis: When these boys get your freedom back 
for you, you might try taking better care of it. 
Until then the problem is killing. (Kane, 
Garnett, Prescott, Matcotm and STONE enter.) 

Kane: (At door . and I don't mind telling 
you it’s a terrible responsibility . . . 

Matcotm: .. . It was a very courageous ohdeh, 
General 

Stone: But I don't understand this. 

Kane: (To Dennis) General, as you know, I 
pride myself on never interfering with normal 
operations. But today’s diversions were so obvi- 
ously unsuccessful that I felt it my duty to re- 
call Colonel Martin. 

Matcotm: It was a brilliant comman’ decision, 
Gennel. It was woyth ouah whole trip oveh 
heah to fin’ we got some Commandehs with 
humanity enough not to deman’ the impossible- 
foh recohds. 

Dennis: Did you get a reply from Colonel 
Martin, General Kane? 

Kane: No. He'll probably preserve radio 
silence back to our fighters. 

STONE Persevering) Then Colonel Martin 
already had gone beyond fighter cover? 

Kane: Of course, we're not certain he'd gone 
et Gk 6: 

Matcoim: (Sees whiskey, extricates Kane) Well, 
looky here! Drinkin’ whiskey fum Gawd's own 
country! Wheah in the worl’ did you get this 
oveh heah, Sahgent? 

Evans: Present to General Dennis from an 


It's the last resource 


admirer, sir All throng to bar. Brocknurst | 
recognizes the whiskey, smiles.) 
Brocknurst: Yes, Sergeant, it was All 


except Dennis begin to drink. Over scene sound of 
teleprinter begins to clatter. Dennis reacts, but 
Stone detains him, persisting with question.) 

Stone: Well, it seems to me that if Colonel 
Martin had already gone beyond fighter cover 

Matcotm: You mean Cunnel Mahtin had been 
sent beyon’ fighteh coveh by Gennel Dennis when 
he knew his own self them diversions most 
likely wouldn't work—am I right, Gennel? 

Dennis: You are. (CHauey enters with a message 

Harey: Liaison message from a Royal Air 
Force Reconnaissance plane, sir. 

Dennis: Read it. 

Harey: (Reading) ‘Twelve thirty-nine sighted 
large formation USAAF Fortresses approx ten 
forty-six East, fifty forty North Altitude 
twenty-two thousand, heading ninety-cight * 

Kane: Ninety Esght—he's still going into 
Germany! 

Haver: (Continuing reading) ‘‘Unescorted by 
friendly fighters, under heavy attack, formations 


good over."’ (Haxey exits. Matcoim drinks deeply 





Dock Street School of the Theatre 


SYDNEY H. SPAYDE, Director 


America’s oldest theatre offers a new school for stage training. Eighteen 
courses in theatrical arts. Classroom, laboratory and production work in one 


of the country’s leading community theatres, managed by the Carolina Art 
Association. Three-year course, enrollment limited to 10 students in each 
year’s class. Approved for Veteran Training. 


NEW SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1 
Catalog on request to 
DOCK STREET THEATRE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


JACOB’S PILLOW 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 


TED SHAWN, Director 
Faculty: Summer Season 1948 


Ballet: Stars of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo Danilova, Franklin, Krassovska, 
Boris, Danielian, Ruth Page and others 
Modern: Myra Kinch. Ethnologic: La Meri and members of her 
Ethnologic Dance Center faculty. 
Also Joseph Pilates, body conditioning, and Ted Shawn, American Dance, choreography. 


For information — catalog and rates, write to JACKSON G. PARKER, Business Manager 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc., Lee, Massachusetts 





The magic word that has danced right off the 
stage into the fashion hell of fame on the sound 
ballet principle of the comfortable, pliant shoe for 
movement. 

You'll walk with new grace and ease liaghtfooted 
and ccrefree ... in Capezio ‘‘Off-Stage”’ Ballet 
Fashions. 


Write Dept. T48 for new “Off-Stage”’ Ballet 


Fashion Catalog. CG 


Myra. 


1612 Broadway at 49th St.. New York 19 





WELLESLEY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
& SCHOOL 


Integrated Professional School 
and Theatre. Co-educational 


OPERATED BY WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Faculty from Yale, Amberst, 
Dartmouth, Wellesley and Texas. 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Design, 
Technical Production, Television 
Approved for Veterans 
Address inquiries to 
Eldon Winkler, Exec. Dir. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 














Don M. Dickinson's 


HAYLOFT 


SUMMER THEATRE 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
“Broadway In The Lehigh Valley” 


Apprentices now being accepted to aug- 
ment Equity A Co. Star System. 12 week 
season. All advantages offered. Expe- 
rience preferred. G.I. Bill. 


Write: Toni Jason, Assoc. Producer 
Box 564, Allentown, Penna. 





Mills College Summer Session 
Theatre 
Children’s Theatre 
3 July — 14 August 


(for men and women—resident and non-resident) 


Acting, Theatre Speech, Scene Design, Stage- 
craft, Script Writing for Children’s Theatre, 
Methods in Dramatic Activity for Children. Col- 
lege Credit. 


One major production One workshop production 
Limited number of tuition scholarships available. 
Staff: Marian Long Stebbins, managing director 


Edith Stebbins Jennings, Theatre Speech 
Warren E. Lounsbury, Production 
L. Louise Stephens, Children’s Theatre 


For catalogue write to: 
Office of Summer Session 
Mills College 


Oakland 13, Calif. 
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Largest col- 
lection of the World’s 
finest costumes. The 

kind Broadway stars wear. Moder- 
ate rental prices. We are equipped 
to handle your every need. Send us 
your list of requirements and be 
sure BROOKS costumes your next 
show. 


BROO K §S 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 





BROADWAY PRODUCERS 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKEG AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


SPECIFY 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Lie 


N.Y 


evi Tlaneeikel mae 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11 









OPPORTUNITY!!! 


The CLARE TREE THEATRE has an open- 
ing for a working partner, over twenty— 
under forty, alert, cultured, highest char- 
acter, to prepare for executive position. 
Investment of $15,000.00 or over. Firm 
twenty-five years of successful nation-wide 
operation, high business rating. No mort- 
gage, no debts. Seven road companies. 
Write 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
PLEASANTVILLE NEW YORK 






AVAILABLE 
PLAY DIRECTOR 


Professional stage director of amateur produc- 
tions seeks long term association with estab- 
lished community or little theatre organization. 
Trained in acting techniques, stage manage- 
ment, scene design and construction, light- 
ing, business management, radio acting, writ- 
and public- 
roadway and 
est references in ability to pro- 


ing and directing, public speakin 
ity. Professional experience on 
in stock. Hi 


duce top ranking amateur shows. Has organiz- 


able and executive training; understands 
et control, civic and social coordination. 
Biographical data, references and photographs 
on request. Correspondence invited: 


udg- 


Box 363, c/o THEATRE ARTS 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








Matcoim: ‘“‘Unescohted an’ urcch heavy 
attack... !"' Gennel Kane, I'm nin’ you 
if we eveh have anotheh attack like tuis . 

Stone: Arthur! It’s not our place to criticize 
If they think it’s necessary. . 

Maxcoitm: Necessary! To slaughteh American 
youth foh one pig-headed Brigadich to make 
hisself a puhsonal recohd 
hesitantly.) 

Hater: Message 
Dennis .. . 

Kane: (Nervously) Read the message, Colonel! 

Haver: (Reading) “Relay on personal cable 
from message center London in clear for Colonel 
Edward Martin: new co-pilot made first landing 
four fourteen this morning everything fine, 


Helen.”’ 
Dennis: Jesus! Ted's got a son! Congratula- 


CHaey enters, 


you should see, General 


tions, Uncle! (Dennis and Garnett shake. 
Kane exploits the distraction. ) 
Kane: Gentlemen! Colonel Martin's son! 


(Others throng to drink. 

Dennis: Haley, prepare a copy to relay to Ted 
bur hold it tili we hear. CHauey exits.) 

Matcotm: Till you heah what? 

Dennis: (Eyeing watch) His strike signal. It 
will be very soon now. 

Matcotm: You tellin’ me this Cunnel out 
theah leadin’ the attack been bohn a daddy an’ 
you ain't even goin’ to radio him? 

Dennis: He's busy now. 

Kane: (Intervening) Fortunately, Gentlemen, 
war also has its pleasant duties. We'll have just 
time for one of them, General Dennis Dennis 
looks rebellious, checks himself, speaks off to OPS room. 
Evans speaks off to anteroom.. 

Evans: Let’s go A G.l. photographer with 
camera enters and takes position 

Maxcoim: Gennel Kane, you fixin’ to have 
this decoration ceremony you was tellin’ me about? 

Kane: Right now, Mr. Malcolm. Haey 
enters with citation and medal box. Jenxs in best 
uniform enters after bim. Matcoim jumps to ex- 


ploit the hero) Mr Malcolm,—Mr. Stone—Captain 


| Jenks. 


Maco: Son, I'm proud to meet you, mighty 
proud! Now, if you'll just stan’ oveh heah with 
me... (Grabs Jenxs, beckons photographer. Stone 
jumps briskly to join them) Boy! | want a pictuah 
that will make all America proud of—the Captain, 
heah. Photographer maneuvers Matcotm and 
Stone almost crowd Jenxs out of picture) All right, 
Weah ready! 

Evans: Excuse me, sir... 

Kane: (Outraged) What . . .? 

Evans: Would the gentlemen from Congress 
like to put their glasses over here before the 
photographing starts . 2 (He steps to them, 
takes glasses from their hands as he speaks. 

Stone: Oh, yes, thank you, Sergeant 

Matcotm: You goin’ a long way in life, son! 


son! 


Photographer snaps them, mugging and beaming 

Kane: Now, Gentlemen, I think we'd better go 
ahead 

Matcotm: Are you gettin’ this, Elmeh boy? 

Brocknurst: I'm beginning to get it All 
re-group rapidly, Jenxs facing Kane, Havey beside 
them Matcotm and STONE maneuver into good 
camera range. WHarey reads from citation 

Harey: (Reading) “Captain Lucius Jenks for 
outstanding heroic and meritorious conduct in 
acrial warfare . Over scene sound of teleprinter 
clattering is beard. Evans hurries to OPS room 
Dennis watches him anxiously. 

Haver: (Continues reading) ‘‘Captain Jenks, first 
as pilot and later as Commander of the 1993rd 
Bombardment Squadron, Heavy HaLey 
breaks off as Evans enters and hands Dennis a 
strip of paper 

Dennis: (Reading) “No 
Scratch Schweinhafen for 


this 
Ted a 


mistake 
me, 


time 
Jesus, 








Haley! He got it... He got it! . . . He got it 
Signal him about his kid! 
Garnett raises glass. 

Garnett: Gentlemen! The greatest combat 
leader in the Army Air Forces! 

Kane: (To Brocxnurst) Brockic, I want a 
feature story on Colonel Martin for this! (Ai, 
throng to drink, leaving Ma.coim piqued, beside the 
forgotten Jenxs.) 

Matcom: Gennel Kane! Ain't we goin’ to be 
photographed with you decoratin’ this hero fum 
mah home state? 


HaLey exits 


Prescott: Sir! 
you to 


Colonel Martin's message asks 
scratch Schweinhafen for Now, 
while the photographer is still here. Proffers 
Kane takes if to CoNGRESSMEN 
stampede to get into photo 

Kane: (To photographer) Are we all right, son? 

PuotocrapHer: Pull your blouse down over 
your hips, General. (Photographer trains on them, 
then stops as Harey enters quietly, bands Dennis 
a message. DENNIS reads it, puts it down quietly, 
steps away from it 
picks it up 

GARNETT 


him, 


crayon map. 


Others watch uneasily. GARNETI 
Reading) *‘Good luck, Casey, we're 
on fire and going... .”’ 

Matcoim: ‘Goin’... ?’’ Finish the message, 
cain't you? 
Garnett: That's all there is. 
Mescoem: All... al... ? 


DENNIS 


Steps over to 
Listen heah! I want to know . 
Dennis: Shut up! 


You 


Ma.cotm mean to tell me 


Getting it 
he's 
Dennis: Shut up: 
Matcotm: You tellin’ me to shut up atrteh 
you've done kilt the bes’ 
by lapels, shakes him savagely. 


Kane: Casey! 


Dennis grabs him 


Dennis flings Matcomm mnt 


4 chair 

Stone: General Kane, nobody could blame 
General Dennis. 

Brocxuurst: Let's both remember that, Mr 
Stone 

Garnett: Casey, do you realize what—we ve 
done to Ted? 

Dennis: Yes 

Garnett: But we'll have to—one of us wil! 
have to rell Helen. 

Dennis: I'll tell Helen—and then I'll tell 


Claude Minter's wife 


Garnett: Claude Minter’s wife? (Eyeing him 
nervously 
Dennis: Yes. I'll tell her I sent Claude to 


Fendelhorst tomorrow 


! 


Garnett: Fendelhorst! Tomorrow 


Kane: Casey, you leave me no choice. | an 
relieving you of your command with immediate 
effect. General Garnett, pending confirmatior 
from Washington you will assume command of 
the Fifth Then 
I'm sorry, my boy. I'm going co recommend yo 
for the Legion of Merit 


Division sincerely to DENNIS 


Curtam 


ACT THREI 


fhout eight o clock that night 
Curtaim rises 
Act One 


GARNETT § 


to discover room bare and serviceable 
as in Evans enters, puts name plate wit! 


desk, 
From Off stage 


name on tosses Dennis's nam 
plate into wastebasket. 
Evans shakes 
head disapprovingly, puts coffee to boil and eets 


cigar box 


mild carousel noises are audible 


Major Daynurr enters, catching Evans 
red-handed with cigar box 
Dayuurr 


Amused, covering it) Good evening, 


Evans. Aren't you expecting the General? 
Any minute, And | 
want you to have a Cigar 


Thanks 


Evans now knew he 


DaYuurr Evans extends box. I: 


empty 


singing and 





I'll have this | 
attended to 
All right. How did that wound in 
your arm heal, Sergeant? 

With gesture) Fine, Doctor. 
any girl in England off her feet. 

Dayuurr: So I hear. (Mild carousel noises 
heard off) Aren't you missing a good evening for— 
recreation? 

Evans: I'll be off duty as soon as we send the 
order for tomorrow. 

Daynurr: Sergeant, I had it on good authority 
there wouldn't be a mission tomorrow. 

Evans: Well, mine is straight from the horse's 

that is, General Kane. When he left here he 
told Garnett he'd communicate his instructions 
as soon as he'd made an appreciation of the 
situation. 

Daynurr: Can you put that into English? 

Evans: Yes, sir. Order, counter order, dis- 
order—and then five feet of teleprinted hot air 
meaning a milk run to the nearest Channel port. 

Darunurr: Oh. I take it you don't approve of 
the change. 

Evans: I expected it. 

Dayuurr: Because of the way Dennis—dis- 
greed with those Congressmen? 

Evans: Hell, They've all buried worse 
bodies than that. Kane and Washington have 
been laying for Dennis a long time. 

Dayrnurr: What makes you think that? 

Evans: Dennis was trying to get the war over. 

Dayuurr: That's a harsh judgment, Sergeant. 

Evans: We got the signal from Washington 
confirming Garnett in two hours, didn’t we? 

DaYuurr 


Evans: Congressmen! Sorry, sir. 
Dayrnurr: 


Evans I can lift 


no! 


While we're violating security, 
what did it say about Dennis? 
Evans return to Washington by special 


plane, for reassignment.” 

Dayuurr: Well, for his sake I hope it’s an 
casicr assignment. 

Evans: They'll probably make him Air Force 
Liaison to the Admiral Commanding the Wash- 
ington Aquarium. 

Dayuurr: I'm not so sure Washington will 
waste a man like that. 

Evans: Maybe they'll let him burn Top Secret 
W astepaper 

Dayuurr: When you get older it may occur to 
you that Command is just as tough in Washington 


Could the 


difference between Kane and Dennis from official 


as anywhere else you figure out 


reports? 
Very fast. 
Dayrnurr: How? 


Evans 


Evans: Dennis always had his neck out a foot. 
But you have to look close for those two stars to 


tell Kane from a turtle. This Garnertt’s another. 


Dayruurr: So you'll guarantee nothing worse 
han a milk run tomorrow? 

Evans: After what happened to Dennis ? 
Listen to the boys. Disgusting, isn’t it, sir? 
(s,s ARNETT enters 
Good 
trom General Kane? 
No, sir. 
Offstage)) Where's my bottle? 
What's 


Evans: Just 


GARNETT evening, Evans. Anything 


EVANS 
Voice 
GARNETT racket outside? 


boy s, 


that 


some of the sir Bottle 


rash off stage 


Garnett: Well, call the guardhouse 


Evans: Excuse me, sir 


May I attend to this 
r you, sir? 
Yes 
Evans: Hey, vou, out there 
Voice: (Off~ 


} ' 


ro shut ip 


Evans 


(J ARNETT 


tail ls off 


Evans goes to window, 
' 


shut up 
evidently drunk) Who's telling me 


I am. 


Voice: Do you know who I am? 


I VANS 


I don't want to know who you are. 
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Vorce: | am Captain George Washington 
Culpepper Lee! 

Evans: Well, I am Tech Sergeant Harold 
Evans... 

Lee: Oh—a Technical Sergeant, ch . . . ? 

Evans: Speaking for Brigadier General Clifton 
C. Garnett! (Noise of swiftly receding feet and then 
silence) Thank you, sir. 

Garnett: Thank you, Sergeant. See if there 
ate any messages. (Evans exits. Daynurr 
grins.) 

Dayuurr: I'm afraid I'm the real culprit, 
General Garnett. 

Garnett: How? 

Dayuurr: I authorized a small allotment of 
whiskey from combat crew ration into the messes 
tonight 

Garnett: Is this usual? 

Daynurr: No, sir. The last three days were 
not usual either, sir. 

Garnett: Is the whole base in this condition? 

Daynurr: No, sir) It wouldn't run one per- 
cent. Most of them are asleep. 

Garnett: I see. 

Daruurr: This is a very special night, sir. 
And they're veterans. They know they can fly 
a milk run tomorrow sound asleep. 

Garnett: Does the Division just assume that 
I'm going to order a milk run? 

Dayraurr: I'm not assuming, sir. That's what 
I came in to ask. 

Garnett: There are a great many factors in this 
decision, Major. 

Dayuurr: I represent one of them, sir. 

Garnett: What is your medical estimate, 
Major? 

Daynurr: When General Dennis planned Opera- 
tion Stitch he requested a medical appreciation. 
I estimated the men could stand three successive 
days 

Garnett: Three? 

Daynurr: We agreed that anything beyond 
that would have to be decided by military con- 
sideration. 

Garnett: In short, the men could do it, if 
General Kane ordered it? 

Daynurr: Men can do what they have to, sir. 

Garnett: At a price, eh? 

Dayunurr: Well, sir, two-thirds of these men 
will be killed in a normal tour of duty anyway 

Garnett: Thank you, Major (Daynurr 
exits. GaRNETT cogitates, calls off) Evans! (Evans 
enters) Any word from General Kane? 

Evans: No, sir. Coffee's ready, sir 

Garnett: | didn't order coffee 

Evans: You will, sir. 
likes it 

Garnett: Oh, thank you, Sergeant. What 
else will I need? 

Evans: Cigars and whiskey, sir. 

Garnett: I almost never use them 

Evans: Your visitors will, sir 

Garnett: Oh. I guess you and I will be 
together some time, Evans. Can you suggest 
anything else I need? 


(GaRNETT sniffs it, 


Evans: You need a new sergeant, sir 

Garnett: What... ? Oh, you're going home 
to work for General Dennis? 

Evans: (Bitterly) No, sir, he wouldn't take me. 
I guess they use Colonels for errand boys in 
Washington. I've decided to go to Nevada to 
teach gunnery. 

Garnett: You've decided . . . 
think this Army is? 


? What do you 


Evans: I'd rather not answer that, sir. But 
War Department Circular six nine five eight seven 
dash three says applications from graduate 
gunners to teach aerial gunnery will be accepted. 

Garentrt: Well, if the Circular authorizes it. . 
Ask Colonel Haley to step in. CEvans makes for 
door, Garnett checks bim) Evans, you area 


graduate gunner? 

Evans: Yes, sir. Twenty-eight missions. 

Garnett: Would it be too much to ask these 
boys for a tough one tomorrow? 

Evans: I don't know, sir 

Garnett: You must know—from your own 
experience 

Evans: Never had this experience, sir. Nobody 
in the army ever asked me anything. They just 
told me 

Garnett: Ask Colonel Haley to step in 
(Evans exits. Garnett visibly sweats. Haver 
enters) Good evening, Haley. Any messages? 

Harvey: Other Division Commanders have sent 
compliments and will await your decision before 
planning tomorrow's mission, sir. 

Garnett: Anything from General Kane? 

Haxrey: No, sir. 

Garnett: Wasn't his weather conference to- 
night at eighteen hundred? 

Haver: Yes, sir. 

Garnett: I suppose on a tricky reading he 
might wait for twenty hundred developments? 

Haver: He might, sir 

Garnett: And we haven't had our twenty 
hundred weather yet. 

Harey: Davis is marking the map now, sir. 
If you want it at once... 

Garnett: No, no. Have you final figures from 
today vet? 

Haver: (Handing him paper) Right here, sir. 

Garnett: Thirty-nine lost—four in the Chan- 
nel... What's this? 

Haver: Both reconnaissance planes unreported 
again today, sir. 

Garnett: Haley, what about morale? 

Hater: Very good now, sir. What you've 
heard tonight is just the normal let-down between 
tough missions and easy ones. 

Garnett: Haley, what do these boys really 
think about? 

Haver: Their twenty-fifth mission, sir 
But what else? 


And promo- 


Garnett: Of course 

Hater: The normal things, sir 
tion and decoration, too 

Garnett: By the normal things, you mean .. . ? 

Harey: Yes, sir Fortunately the villages 
around here are full of it 

Garnett: I should think it would lead to 
trouble 

Hater: It does, sir. 

Garnett: What kind? 

Harey: Just the normal kinds, sir. These 
women have been at war a long time. They 
know the men have to be up and dressed in time 
for missions 

Garnett: Is this immorality very widespread? 

Hauer: Very, sir. If it wasn't for the accent 
you couldn't tell ‘em from Americans. 

Garnett: So that kind of morale really takes 
care of itself? 

Haxey: Yes, sir. Keeps down perversion, too. 
(Then briskly) If you're ready co go through status, 
sir 

Garnett: (Still stalling) Haley, you really 
think the change of Command has helped morale? 

Haver: They're pretty cheerful tonight, sir 

Garnett: Well, that’s something. You always 
wonder if they'll be hostile to a new—face 

Harey: All generals look alike to them, sir 
(Pause) They figure a new general's always good 
for a couple of soft missions. 

Garnett: Haley, are those last pictures de- 
veloped? 

Hater: I'll find out, sir. CHaey exits. Gar- 
NETT stews, then looks up, startled, as Captain 
GeorGe WasHincton Cucpepper Ler enters. Lee 
is an attractive youngster, somewhat drunk. He salutes 
with exaggerated formality 

Lee: Captain Lee reports his presence, sir. 

Garnetr: Who? 


TTS NNO 
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Lee: Captain George Washington Culpepper 
Lee, sir. 

Garnett: Lee, you're drunk. 

Lee: Yes, sir. I've come in to report myself 
for that and to apologize for singing under your 
window and then running away. 

Garnett: Get out of here and go to bed. 

Lee: I'm sorry, sir. This hasn't happened 
before and won't again. (Salutes, turns to go; 
Garnett checks him.) 

Garnett: Lee, did you go to Schweinhafen 
today? 

Lee: (Thoughtfully, rather fuddled) Yes, sir. I 
went to Schweinhafen today and I went to 
Schweinhafen yesterday and I went to Posenleben 
Friday . . . and I've been to Hamburg—and 
Bremen—and Kicl—and Schweinfurt and Regens- 
burg . . . (Stops, horrified at himself) Excuse me, 
sir. | only meant to say I'd been to twenty-four 
of them without taking a drink and I’m ashamed 
of myself for singing under your window on 
Easter Sunday. 

Garnett: You go to bed, Lee. It’s all right— 
even if it isn’t Easter Sunday. 

Lee: Beg your pardon, sir. 
Sunday. 

Garnett: Yours? 

Lee: Yes, sir. Resurrection, sir. Today was 
my twenty-fourth. All I've got to do now is 
knock off one more little milk run and then go 
home and live the rest of my life. 

Garnett: Oh. Well, don't behave like this 
at home. 

Lee: I wouldn't think of it, sir. 
get married. 

Garnett: Well, congratulations! 

Lee: Yes, sir. We almost did before I came 
over but I thought—I thought she'd worry more 
that way. 

Garnett: I see. Now get to bed and the best 
of luck. 

Lee: Thank you, sir. And Happy Easter to 
you, sir. (Lge exits, leaving Garnett to think 
that one over. HaLey enters.) 

Hater: The pictures will be up in a minute 
and there's a message, sir. 

Garnett: From General Kane? 

Hater: No, sir. The last group reports all 
crews provided with freshly packed parachutes 
for tomorrow in compliance with today's order. 

Garnett: What order? 

Haxey: General Dennis's last order this morn- 
ing, sir. If you remember it was not rescinded. 

Garnett: But that was for a special weather 
condition. Where és that weather man? 

Harey: Coming, sir. It's a tricky reading. 

Garnett: (Hopefully) You mean, it looks 
worse? 

Haver: He'll have to tell you that, sir. 

Garnett: And you're sure there’s nothing 
from General Kane? 

Hater: Messages are brought as received, sir. 

Garnett: We'll go through status, Haley. 
Just give me totals. (They move to status board.) 

Harey: I think I can promise a hundred and 
thirty planes by bomb loading, sir. 

Garnett: One thirty—that’s not really four 
full groups, is it? 

Hater: Today was our third successive day 
of intensive operations, sir. I'll bet the Germans 
would be glad to trade serviceability with me— 
and they onl; have vo repair single-engine Fighters 
and find one man to a crew. 

Garnett: I wasn't criticizing—but we just 
haven't the strength that General Dennis had, 
have we? 


It’s my Easter 


I'm going to 


Hater: One thirty’s enough for any target in 
the book, if they hit it. 

Garnett: Planes, perhaps, how about crews? 

Hauer: I've been able to piece out one thirty- 
two, sir. 
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Garnett: How many would be on their last 
mission? 

Haer: Eighteen, sir. 

Garnett: A hundred and cighty boys. . . 

Hauer: It's a break for them, sir, to finish on 
an easy one, if it is an easy one 

Garnett: Of course that depends entirely on 
General Kane's orders 

Hater: Yes, sir 
see about your weather, sir? 
directive folder 

Garnett: Haley, when General Dennis handed 
over to me this afternoon there was so much to 
take in I missed some of the details. It says here 
“In the absence of explicit target designation or 
other order from Higher Headquarters, Division 
Commanders will exercise their own discretion 

When should this designation come down? 

Haver: From General Kane's eighteen hundred 
weather conference tonight, sir 

Garnett: And if we hear nothing this just 
applies automatically? 

Haver: Automatically, sir Major Lansinc 
enters, shirt sleeves rolled up, wet hands filled with 
wet pictures. 

Lansino: Last pictures from the camera ships 
in the last group on today’s mission, sir 

Garnett: There are no pictures from recon- 
naissance? 


If he sends orders. Shall I 
Garnett picks up 


Lansinc: No, sir. Both reconnaissance planes 
are unreported again today. These are all we'll 
have 


Garnett: How are they? 

Lansino: (Spreading them for scrutiny) Wonder- 
ful, sir. The next to last Group did get the 
casting furnaces, you see—here. And here where 
the main spar milling shop was there's nothing 
left but a compound crater. 

Garnett: Then it’s complete? 

Lansinc: Schweinhafen’s complete, sir. 


Garnett: I see. Nothing more on Colonel 


Martin . ? No parachutes showing in any of 
these strike photos? 
Lansino: It was very windy over Schweinhafen 


today, sir. The last group photos didn’t catch 
any of the parachutes going down. We have one 
sighting from Crew Interrogation that 
agrees exactly with the others. As the fire worked 
toward his gas tanks, Colonel Martin's plane 
swung away from the formation, of course, and 
then exploded. Four parachutes were seen to 
open afterwards but there were no individual 
identifications 

Garnett: (Eyeing the pictures 
know what he did 

Lansinc: Yes, but I'm glad he doesn’t know 
we're not finishing the job 

Garnett: That's not in our hands, Major 

Lansino: I understand that, sir 

Garnett: | want you to brief me now on what 
targets would be best to give these boys a break 
(They move to map. WHarey exits 

Lansinc: The Germans won't fight for any- 
thing in France tomorrow, .sir. They need a rest 
as badly as we do 

Garnett: You keep records of losses and loss 
expectancy over the different targets, of course? 

Lansino: Of course, sir 
Well, what would loss expectancy 


more 


I wish he could 


tomorrow 


GARNETT 
be along the coastal fringe here, on some of these 
naval objectives? 

I wouldn't trust my memory for the 
figures, sir. But I can have a list prepared for 
you very quickly 

Garnetr: What 


LANSING 


would the targets be, the 
naval targets—along here? 

Lansinc: Minesweeper and E-boat bases along 
through there, sir 

Garnett: We have attacked such objectives 
before, of course? 


Lansinc: Yes, sir. For the blooding of new 





groups. Would you like a loss expectancy list 
prepared, sir? 

Garnett: Yes. (LANSING makes for door 
wett checks him) Major, I'd like to ask you a 


question 


Gar- 


Yes, sir 

Garnett: If you had to decide tomorrow's 

for General Kane—would you attack 

Fendelhorst? 
LANSING 


LANSING 
mission 
Fendelhorst, sir! I'm thankful | 
don't have to decide that. 

Garnett: But if you did? 

LansinG: Sir, I'm afraid my decision would be 
influenced by a personal reason 
May I ask what that is? 

Lansinc: General, I regret intruding this upon 
your considerations. Since you ask me, I have a 
son, training now in a combat infantry division, 
( Points to cross) When those jets have 
stopped our bombardment they'll make the 
deadliest strafing planes ever used against ground 
troops. I'm sorry, sir, but I'm afraid I couldn't 
help thinking of my boy going up a beach against 
them 


GARNETT 


assault 


Garnett: Yes, but what if your boy were 
flying a bomber tomorrow? 

Lansinc: I hope I would send him to Fende 
horst, sir 
LANSING exits, 


Garnett: Thank you, Major 


leaving Garnett to think that over. Harter and 
Davis enter 
Weather’s ready, sir. 

Garnett: Is this the same report that General 
Kane is getting? 

Davis: No, sir. This is my reading 
Kane's weather people refuse either concurrence 
or disagreement. 

Garnett: Isn't that unusual? 


Ha.ey 


General 


Davis: Very unscientific, sir 
Harey: Often happens, sir 
operate On our own weather reading, subject to 


In such cases we 


other instructions. Directive covers it, sir 
Garnett: Well, what is it? 

Spreading map on table) That cold mass 

The entire continent will 

be open for bombing all day and you'll have until 

seventeen hundred over the bases here for landing, 

sir 


Davis 
is still slowing down 


Seventeen hundred—five o'clock in 


why, that’s 


GARNETT 
the afternoon enough for—any- 
thing—isn't it? 


Hatey 


GARNETT 


Yes, sir 
Even without parachutes? 
Hater: Yes, sir 
Garnett: You're sure of this, Davis? 
Davis: Never sure with weather, sir. If any 
thing, though, this will improve for us during 
the night 
Garnett: Thank you, Major. 
Davis: All right Davis 


Haey gets down to business 


exits GaRNETI 
stews 
Com- 
Their 


ground crews are so exhausted it will take them 


Harter: General Garnett, the 
manders need gas and bomb-loading orders 


Group 


twice as long as normal tonight. 

Haley, to be perfectly frank, | 
understood I was going to receive instructions 
from General Kane 


GARNETT 


But we haven't, sir. And our directive 
the absence of explicit target designatior 
Evans enters with message 
Garnett 


Haey 
says: ‘It 
or other orders . 

Evans: Message for General from 
General Kane, sir 
Faintly) Read it. 
perplexed, hands message to Hater who reads 
Reading) ‘“‘General Kane compelled 
proceed Hemisphere Commander's dinner for 
Congressmen London, consequently unable to at 
tend Operating pro 
cedure will apply as per directive. General Kane 


desires express especial confidence General Gar- 


GARNETT Evans ook 


Haey 


weather conference here 
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nett’s discretion based on weather. Signed 
Saybold for Kane."' (Deadly silence. Danis enters 
in trench coat, carrying cap. GARNETT gathers 
himself.) 

Garnett: Come in, old man. I'll speak to you 
in a minute, Haley. (Hater and Evans exit.) 
Sit down, Casey. 

Dennis: They've just 
landed and is taking gas. 
my stuff. 

Garnett: Damn it, man! 
rush off like this. 

Dennis: The order said: ‘With 
Effect,’’ Cliff. 
to Helen. 

Garnett: Good. You'll go to see her at once? 

Dennis: Of course. No more news, I suppose? 

Garnett: One more crew sighting, exactly 
like the others, four parachutes. 

Dennis: Yeah. 

Garnett: What will you tell her? 

Dennis: The truth. She won't talk. 

Garnett: How long do we keep it quiet? 

Dennis: For Ted, I'd like eight weeks. They'd 
dig out every cave in Germany if they thought he 
was hiding in one of them. 

Garnett: Do you think he is? 

Dennis: No. Not with an explosion where he 
was riding. 

Garnett: Casey, if he did get down alive- 
and then they caught him—what then? 

Dennis: If the Army gets him it's probably all 
right. But no one can be responsible for what 
civilians, who've been bombed, will do. 

Garnett: But if the Army gets him first—it’s 
all right? 

Dennis: Probably. 

Garnett: I've been thinking all day about 
those six boys the Japanese captured—alive . . . 

Dennis: I won't go into that side of it with 
Helen. 

Garnett: She'll be thinking of it. She must 
have seen those pictures the Japanese released 
after they got through with them. 

Dennis: Cliff! Will you stop talking about it? 

Garnett: I've been thinking about it all 
afternoon. I was the guy who wanted a B-29 
Command. God! When I think of ordering boys 
out over the Japanese . . 

Dennis: You don't have to think about it 
You've got a good job here. Good luck, Cliff . . . 

Garnett: Good, is it? Read that! (Hands 
Dennis the message. Dennis reads it, speaks 
casually. 

Dennis: Hemisphere Commander's, ch? Well, 
they'll get real Martinis. The old son of a bitch 
has the best mess in London. 

Garnett: Real Martinis . . . 
decide about tomorrow. 

Dennis: You don't have to decide anything 
You're socked in with bad weather at fifteen 
hundred tomorrow afternoon 

Garnett: The weather's 
it’s good for anything. 

Dennis: The hell you say! Isn't that just like 
the weather for you? 

Garnett: And Kane is passing the buck to me 

Dennis: Well, somebody's probably got a hecl 
on his neck, too. Good luck, Cliff. . . 

Garnett: Casey! You can't run out on me 
like this. What am I going to do? 

Dennis: You're going to Command, Clifton 
and you will be paid the first of every month 
(Fumbles with coat as if preparing to go. 

Garnett: Casey, there's one more thing 

Dennis: (Eyeing watch) Well . . . ? 

Garnett: I had a boy in here tonight—a 
pilot... 

Dennis: Bitching and screaming like a wounded 
cagle, | suppose? 

Garnett: (Indignantly 


reported my plane's 
The boys are loading 


You don't have to 


Immediate 
I'm taking Ted's personal stuff 


while J have to 


changed, Casey; 


Hell, no! He was a 
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nice attractive kid with a lot of guts. 
Dennis: They're all nice attractive kids with a 


lot of guts 


Garnett: I know, but this one was a little 
drunk ‘ 
Dennis: (Shocked) Drunk in here Then, 


reflectively) Oh. 1 suppose his co-pilot was killed 


on the mission today I've had those 

Garnett: No, no—that wasn't it 

Dennis: Oh, just nerves? Well, the best thing 
with those, Cliff, is just to have the M.P.’s 
throw ‘em into bed 

Garnett: Oh, he wasn't that drunk 

Dennis: They need it sometimes. Their crews 


will sober them up with oxygen in five minutes 
in the morning and then hop them up with enough 
benzedrine to get them through the mission. This 
isn't Washingcon, Cliff; you can't be roo strict 
with them 

Garnett: That's not it, Casey. 
me a personal slant 

Dennis: The War Department has provided 
you with a Chaplain for that, Cliff. Tell them to 
do their crying to him 


This boy gave 


Garnett: Casey, he 
happy 


wasn't crying, he was 
He told me he’s going to get married 

Dennis: And the only thing you can tell him 
is that you hope you won't have co kill him before 
he does It's your baby, Cliff, but I learned 
long ago to let the Chaplain handle those. He's 
our Liaison with the Headquarters that decides 
that—if there is one. 








Casey! 


Dennis: Just what's going to happen to you 


GaRNETT 


and the sooner I get out of here, the sooner yo 


can get to work Starts for door, GARNETT 
check him 

Garnett: Casey! If you'll help me just this 
once 

Dennis: Ic isn’t just this once It's fror 
now Oo 

Garnett: When you first came over here you 


had Ted and Joe Lucas to talk to 
Dennis: Joc never talked. He was commanding 
this Division then, and I was running a Group 
for hin That's worse. You see them at meals 
every day and you know a lot of them personally 
Garnett: But at least you had Joe for a boss 
until he got killed in that air raid in j 


Lor aon 
Dennis: Did you believe that story? 


Garnetr: Why—of course 
Dennis: Well, you're old enough to know 
better. Joe didn't get killed in any air raid in 


Lor dor 


It was the night after we first sent 
them to Mangelburg 


then 


Joe didn’t want to send 
Kane knew 
But they were crowding Joe and Kane 
from higher up 


He knew they weren't ready 
it, too 
Joe counted them in at landing 
that night and then he went down to London and 


took a hotel room and shot himself. Then I got 
the job Now it's yours Good luck, Cliff 
Garnett: Joe Lucas—did that . . .? How 
could he- 
Dennis: You'll see how he could. Wait till 


“Evans! Get your things.” Relieved of his command by General Garnett, 
Dennis and his sergeant leave for Far-Eastern duty with the B-29s. 


What's happened to you? 


(NR RN 
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you've counted in a really bad one that you've 
ordered yourself. Wait cill you start noticing the 
faces of those kids on the trucks from the replace- 
ment centers—the new ones, coming in. Wait 
till you start waking up in the afternoon—and 
wondering what it is that makes those faces look 
so much like the faces of the ones you're already 
killing, that same afternoon. Then go out and 
puke up your powdered eggs and then take 
veronal to get back to sleep—and then have them 
wake you up and give you benzedrine to keep you 
awake while you count in your stragglers and 
plan your next mission. ... Then you'll sée how 
Joe Lucas could have dune it. 

Garnett: Joe Lucas! Of all the men in the 
service... 

Dennis: Yes—and I've wanted to do the same 
thing, five or six times when I've signed those 
field orders—and so will you! But that was one 
thing Joe did for me. He made me think that 
through. That only helps one guy. 

Garnett: But even after that—you had Ted . . . 

Dennis: Yes. I had Ted. That's one thing 
I've done for you, Cliff. I've killed Ted. You 
won't have to do that. 

Garnett: Casey, you've hated this, 
minute of it, haven't you? 

Dennis: I got paid for it. 

Garnett: What will you do now, Casey? 

Dennis: Oh, I guess i still rate a training 
command. I'm going to get one out West some- 
where, where I can have Cathy and the kids with 
me and get a day off now and then to take the 
boy fishing. CHaxey enters with list.) 

Haxey: Here's the list Major Lansing prepared 
for you, sir. 

Garnett: (Dazedly) List? 

Hauer: Yes, sir. You ordered it, sir. 

Garnett: Read it. 

Harey: (Reading) Expectancy of losses from 
Flak against French Channel port targets based 
on previous experience . . . Brest, 4.9 . . . Cher- 
bourg, 3.4. . . . Calais, 2.2... . Dunkirk, 1.6.... 
Dieppe, 1.4... . 

Garnett: That's enough . . . (Hater puts list 
on desk, starts out. Dennis checks him.) 

Dennis: Ernie—how did my goodbye presents 
to the boys finally average out? 

Harey: Twenty-four percent Friday, twenty- 
six percent yesterday and twenty-nine percent 
today, sir. 

Dennis: Some difference between those and the 
Channel ports. 

Haver: Many differences, sir. 

Garnett: (Low voiced) Haley, notify the other 
Divisions and all our groups that tomorrow the 
Fifth Division will attack Fendelhorst. 

Hauer: Yes, sir. (Exits. Dennis half laughs, 
awkwardly.) 

Dennis: Well—Cliff! Good luck—Gemeral. 

Garnett: Save me a job in that training com- 
mand, will you? (Dennis starts out. Evans 
enters.) 

Evans: Change of orders for General Dennis— 
ee 
Dennis: No, you don’t. .. . 

Evans: From Washington, sir. 

Dennis: I've got my orders. I've gone—home 

Evans: We're instructed to relay the message 
to your plane, sir. (Hesitates, Gannett takes the 
message, reads aloud slowly.) 

Garnett: “With immediate effect, General 
Dennis will proceed via Gibraltar, Cairo, Karachi, 
Calcutta and Chungking to..." (Stops, horrified) 
My God, Casey—this means a B-29 Command. . . . 

Dennis: No, by God! They can't! I won't! 
Then, slowly) Cliff, does that say: “*With Im- 
mediate Effect’’? 

Garnett: I'm afraid it does, Casey. 

Dennis: Yeah. . . . Evans! Get your things. 

Curtain 
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Record Review 


Inside USA (Victor K-14), featuring 
Beatrice Lillie and Jack Haley; (Co- 
lumbia C162), featuring Buddy Clark 
and Pearl Bailey. Of the three num- 
bers Bea Lillie sings in the Victor 
album, only Come O Come to Pitts- 
burgh stands out. Pearl Bailey’s 
Blue Grass makes the Columbia al- 
bum more interesting from the per- 
formance standpoint, but regardless 


of material there is, after all, only 
one Miss Lillie. 


Puccini: La Bohéme (Columbia 
OP27); Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Bida Sayio as Mimi and Richard 
Tucker as Rodolfo do some fine sing- 
ing, and the supporting cast perform 
ably under the direction of Giuseppe 
Antonicelli, but the whole company 
seems a little tired. Surfaces are 
rather scratchy. The opera comes in 
two albums, boxed, with a dismally 
translated libretto. 


Opera Arias by Polyna Stoska (Co- 
lumbia MX294) are the first rec- 
ords Miss Stoska has made since her 
triumphs in the Street Scene album. 
A big aria from Richard Strauss’ 
Ariadne is brilliant, and Marietta’s 
Lute Song from Korngold’s The Dead 
City is quite moving, but the long 
scene from Weber’s Der Freischiitz, 
which takes half the album, is for the 
most part a bore. 


Khachaturian: 2d Suite from 
“Gayne” (Columbia MX292); Efrem 
Kurtz and the N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Nondescript music, pleas- 
ant at times, played with polish. Don’t 
look for anything to equal the Sabre 
Dance, which emerged from the Ist 
Suite to harry us all. Khachaturian’s 
Violin Concerto (Concert Hall AN) 
is far more worthwhile. Louis Kauf- 
man, the soloist, plays with a security 
and tonal intensity that brings 
Heifetz to mind; Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich and the Santa Monica Sym- 
phony back him up nicely. The music, 
full of folkloristic material, makes 
good, easy listening. Recording is 
fine, and available on shellac or 
plastic. 


Brahms: Sonata No. 3 for violin and 
piano (Columbia MM730); 
Stern and Alexander 


Isaac 
Zakin; also 


Paul Moor 


Sonata No. 2 for cello and piano 
(Columbia MM590); Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Ralph Berkowitz. The 
fiddle piece is masterfully played and 
well recorded. Stern and Zakin play 
with complete rapport, making the 
work lyrical and exciting. The cello 
piece is less successful: the cello is 
too loud for the piano, throwing the 
entire work out of balance. But 
recording and the Guilet 
Quartet’s album of Brahms’ 3d String 
Quartet (Vox 208) are notable addit- 
ions to chamber-music records. 


Stern’s 


Delius: Brigg Fair (Victor 
DM1206); Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic. A tuneful 
rhapsody based on a Lincolnshire 


folktune, 


Delius’ leading interpreter. 


lovingly performed by 
The or- 
chestral richness of Delius’ scoring 
comes across well in this fine record- 
ing. The music, cool, clear, and, in 
spots, slightly pallid, could not be 


more English. 


Grieg: Concerto in A-Minor (Co- 
lumbia MMV741); Oscar Levant 
with Efrem Kurtz and the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Levant takes a 
queer, disjointed approach to this 
familiar music, possibly attempting 
to make it sound fresh; the attempt 
is not successful. The rhythms es- 
pecially have been manhandled. Well 
recorded on plastic. 


Hindemith: Sonata No. 2 and Mozart: 
Sonata in A-Minor (K. 310) (Musi- 
craft 89); Jacques Abram, pianist. 
An interesting combining of pieces 
(“from classicism to neo-classicism, ” 
the album says), competently and ele- 
gantly performed. The Hindemith es- 
pecially emerges as an_ interesting 
mixture of emotion and cerebration. 
The recording is excellent. 


Mahler: Symphony No. 5 (Columbia 
MM718); Bruno Walter and the N. 
Y. Philharmonic-Symphony. A long 
work (16 sides), uneven, but full of 
extremely beautiful music. The clos- 
ing of the slow movement, magnifi- 
cently led by Walter, is the high 
point of an exciting album. 


Bach: 
Andrés Segovia, guitarist. 
musicianship and 


(Musicraft 90); 
With im- 


taste, 
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THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC. 
20 Queen Street 


Charleston 35, S. C. 


Director—Emmett Robinson 





THE PALMETTO PLAYERS OF 
CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Director—Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
2102 Belcourt Ave., Nashville 

Director—Raymond Johnson 

Technical Director—Wyman Kane 

Business Director—Mary Bloker 

TENNESSEE STATE PLAYERS GUILD 

Tennessee A. & |. State College 
Nashville 8, Tennessee 
ector—Thomas E. Poag 


Technical Director—Benton A. Adams 





TEXAS 





THE BRANDING IRON THEATRE 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

Head of Speech Dept.—Crannell Tolliver 
rector of Dramatics—William Angus Moore 





HOUSTON CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 
(Official Theatre of the City of Houston) 
402 Buffalo Drive 


Houston 3, Texas 


Managing Director—Winnie Mae Crawford 





HOUSTON LITTLE THEATRE 
707 Chelsea Blvd. 


Houston 6, Texas 


Director—Ralph Mead 
Technica! Director—Pat McKeough 





UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
Drama Department 
Houston 4, Texas 
Standlee Mitchell 


Technical Director—Lela E. Blount 





MIDLAND COMMUNITY 
THEATRE, INC. 
301 W. Missouri 
Midland, Texas 
Director—Art Cole 





VERMONT 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE 
Speech and Drama 
16 Weybridge Street, Middlebury 
Director—Erie Volkert 
Assistant—Lewis W. Miller 


Segovia here plays works originally 
written for lute and for cello. Se- 
govia’s art, though patrician, has a 
strong emotional appeal. A fine al- 
bum, excellently recorded, of super- 
lative performances. 


Stravinsky: “L’Histoire du Soldat” 
and the Octet for Wind Instruments 
(Victor MM1197); Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony.  L’Histoire would 
have been more fun with Ramuz’ 
text, but the purely instrumental ver- 
sion is itself a great pleasure. Bern- 
stein and the Boston virtuosi do a 
stunning job; so small an ensemble 
shows flaws without mercy, and there 
are very few flaws here. The Octet, 
although less beguiling than L’His- 
toire, is a good companion piece. 


Stravinsky: Divertimento from “The 
Fairy’s Kiss” (Victor MM1202); 
Igor Stravinsky conducting the Vic- 
tor Symphony. Stravinsky says his 
score for this ballet was “inspiré par 
la muse de Tschaikowsky,” which is 
to say, so far as the thematic mate- 
rial is concerned, borrowed, or 
swiped. Beautifully scored, tender 
and romantic, the music is performed 
with intensity. 


Ravel: Concerto for the Left Hand 
(Columbia MX288); Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, with Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Ravel’s one-movement combination 
of American jazz, Spanish coloration, 
and Gallic sophistication. For the 
first time, this enchanting piece has 
been well played and well recorded. 


Americana (Vox 627); Louis Kauf- 
man, violinist. Pretty uninteresting 
stuff, except for Aaron Copland’s 
razzmatazz Ukelele Serenade. The 
other selections are by Everett Helm, 
William Grant Still, Harold Triggs, 
and Robert McBride. Kaufman plays 
them indiscriminately with fine taste 
and musicianship. 


Schubert: “Die Schéne Miillerin” 
(His Master's Voice DB-6252-59); 
Aksel Schiotz, tenor. Here is the 
most breathtaking voice to appear 
since Marian Anderson’s début. In 
every way—vocally, musically, lin- 
guistically—Schiétz is phenomenal. 
This Schubert cycle is one of many 
of his recordings. Schiétz makes his 
New York début this fall. Remember 


his name; he is a very great singer. 





GREEN MOUNTAIN PLAYERS 

Green Mountain Junior College 

Department of Drama and Speech 
Poultney, Vermont 
Director—Sarah Vernon Hodges 





VIRGINIA 





THE WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Director—Althea Hunt 

Desigrer—Roger Sherman 

Technical Director—Al!bert Haak 





WASHINGTON 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
Department of Speech 
Pullman, Washington 
Chairman—S. J. Crandell; Staff—C. A. Jones, 
R. R. Jones, C. E. Matson, G. M. Newell 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
University of Washington 
Seattle 
Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 


Executive Director—Glenn Hughes 





WISCONSIN 





BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Director——Kirk Denmark 
Associate Director—John Clark 





CANADA 





BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta 
Banff, Alberta 


Canada 


Director—Donald Cameron 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Western Canada High School 
and Workshop 14 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Director—Betty Mitchell 





CANAL ZONE 





BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Box 311, Balboa, Canal Zone 


Executive Dept.—The Panama Canal 
Director—Subert Turbyfill 





PUERTO RICO 





UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Puerto Rico 


Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
Director—Leopoldo Santiago Lavandero 
Acting Director—Ludwig Schajowicz 
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A dramatization 

in three acts and 

five scenes 
of 


| DOSTOIEVSKY’S 
Crime and 
Punishment 


By Rodney Ackland 


Recently produced and played by 
John Gielgud, this dramatization 
ofa famous masterpiece is a pro- 

















































foundly thrilling experience — 
considered either as a reading 
version or as a playing version. 


The play calls for 1 set, 12 prin- 
cipals, and 28 minor characters. 


At all bookstores « $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPAN. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 










PLAYS FOR STOCK 


THE HALLAMS + TENTING TONIGHT 
ACCIDENTLY YOURS + ALL MY SONS 
YOUNG MAN’S FANCY + DEAR RUTH 
STATE OF THE UNION 
GLASS MENAGERIE + YEARS AGO 
ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 
PARLOR STORY + THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM ATHENS 
ANGEL STREET + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
SWAN SONG + PAPA IS ALL 
CLAUDIA + CRAIG'S WIFE 
PORTRAIT IN BLACK «+ LITTLE FOXES 
DUET FOR TWO HANDS + THE SHOW OFF 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
THREE’S A FAMILY + MY SISTER EILEEN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE MALE ANIMAL «+ | LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT + THE OLD MAID 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
OUTWARD BOUND + THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
SEPARATE ROOMS + YOUNG WOODLEY 


WHERE AVAILABLE 


TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
MADE IN HEAVEN 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bid., Hollywood 

















TrE, Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. $10. 


Essays ON SHAKESPEARE, by Tuck- 
er Brooke. Yale University 


Press. $2.75. 


Generations are likely to pass 
without seeing a more authoritative 
history of theatrical art in English 
than Professor Nicoll’s third, revised 
and enlarged, edition of The Develop- 
ment of the Theatre, which now has 
three hundred and fifteen illustra- 
When first published in 1927 
the book immediately became the 
standard work in its field, and the 
additions since then have cemented 
that position. If the latest additions 
to the text, a brief addendum on the 
Spanish stage and a postscript on the 
present theatre, are not remarkable, 
they too are welcome. 


We have Mr. Nicoll’s word for it 
that the golden age of the Spanish 
theatre found the same solution for 
physical production as the Eliza- 
bethan stage, with which it was con- 
temporary. (The first public theatre 
in London, we may note, opened in 
1576; the first permanent Spanish 
playhouse, the Teatro de la Cruz, 
arose three years later. Its greatest 
playwright, Lope de Vega, was born 
two years before Shakespeare, in 
1592.) Just as London’s theatres 
were patterned aiter the inn-yards 
that had accommodated early Eliza- 
bethan performances, Madrid’s thea- 
tres grew out of the use of court- 
yards, called corrales, before the time 
of Lope. In both open-air structures 
the prominent feature of the stage 
was a large platform, backed by a 
small inner stage which was separated 
from the main platform by a traverse. 
Both also had an upper-stage, known 
in Spain as lo altro del teatro, which 
represented elevations like the walls 
of a city or a balcony of a house. Set- 
tings were absent in the popular 
theatre of both nations; and as in 
England, dramatic literature had de- 
clined by the time illusionistic paint- 
ed scenery was adopted from Italy. 
Mr. Nicoll, incidentally, reminds us 
that Lope and Calderon might have 
rivaled the English dramatists if 
they had not been limited by the 
Castilian convention which set an 


tions. 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEA- 


artificial code of “honor” above hu- 
manity, above the reine Mensch- 
lichkeit of which Goethe spoke, as 
well as by the fanaticism and in- 
quisitorial terror of Philip the Sec- 
ond’s reign. 

Mr. Nicoll’s Postcript: 1946 will 
bring comfort to all who have been 
decrying the commonplaceness of 
standard realism, and his call for the 
place of “legend” in creative theatre 
is particularly apt; as is his realiza- 
tion that the commercial theatre is 
inclined to favor realistic scenery be- 
cause it must use antiquated theatres, 
to which staging within a picture- 
frame is the best adaptation. That 
playwrights are likely to depend up- 
on the scenic convention, with easy 
facilities for stage effect, rather than 
upon their own creative evocation of 
time and place, is as evident as the 
fact that the “fourth-wall” conven- 
tion limits expression. Our theatre 
generally represents an action instead 
of projecting or expressing it, where- 
as it is obvious that an art is most 


truly an art when it transfigures 
reality instead of trying to photo- 
graph it. 


If Mr. Nicoll’s polemic contains a 
rousing challenge, it must be noted 
nonetheless that it also colors the 
valuable history which is his con- 
tribution to scholarship. His section 
on realism is the least illuminating 
portion of the book, since he skims 
too lightly over the fact that stage 
realism also strove for and attained 
the crystallization of form. The ar- 
tists among the realists, of whom 
Stanislavsky was surely the greatest, 
gave as much attention to the creation 
of a genuine style in acting and pro- 
duction as did the leaders of flagrant 
stylization from symbolism to  sur- 
realism. Their selective realism must 
not be confused with Belascoism. One 
reason why so much of our theatre 
is humdrum is not that it is realistic 
but that it is realistic without art 


that is, without an ordering and 
sharpening quality, and _ without 


taste. The same point might be made 
concerning the drama, for there is 
surely less that is flat and more that 
is original and quickening in The 
Sea Gull and Juno and the Paycock, 
both under the 
realism, than in a dozen Blue Birds. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE OLD VIC IN PHOTOGRAPHS | $6.50 


John Vickers 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
Milton Smith 


6.00 







YOUR CAREER IN SHOW BUSINESS 3.00 


Paul Denis 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
RADIO WRITING 


Luther Weaver 


5.00 










RADIO ANNOUNCER’S HANDBOOK 4.00 


Ben G. Henneke 


THE PERSONAL PAPERS OF 






ANTON CHEKHOV 3.00 

FREE ADMISSION 3.00 
Ilka Chase 

REFERENCE POINT 2.50 
Arthur Hopkins 

ALLEGRO 2.50 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein I! 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 2.50 
adapt. Rodney Ackland 

LAMP AT MIDNIGHT 85 


Barrie Stavis 









48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





THE BEST 
Cases 
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MARGARET 
MAYORGA 






























Ten of the year’s best one-act 
plays (complete) from stage 
and radio, plus comments, lists 
of sources for one-act plays, tel- 
evision commentaries, biogra- 
phies, etc. 








Including Plays by 


Sylvan Karchmer * Ray Brad- 
bury * Nicholas Bela + Stanley 
Richards + Anna Trevisan * 
Theodore Apstein + Carl Beier 
and Ruth Ashton + Elizabeth 
Wilson + Marrijane and Jo- 
seph Hayes + Joseph Shore 
and Scott Graham Williamson 





















At all bookstores « $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 













genuine poetry in the Group 
Theatre’s Awake and Sing than in 
Philip Barry’s Liberty Jones and 
Moss Hart’s Lady in the Dark, in 
spite of the presence of allegory and 
expressionism in these samples. Nor 
am I sure that the authors and the 
original producer of The Front Page 
need develop an inferiority complex 
when confronted with some of the 
effete brethren of symbolism. 

These reservations are not, how- 
ever, intended to detract from Mr. 
Nicoll’s signal accomplishment. Any 
major criticism of the book would 
have to call attention to the absence 
of especially stimulating esthetic, 
philosophical, and social considera- 
tions, which the author could justify 
on the grounds that they were beyond 
the immediate scope of his project. 
He can rightly feel, and so can the 
reader, that he earned his spurs on 
another battleground; a vast and im- 
portant body of material would have 
been confusing and 
without his research. 

Professor Tucker Brooke belongs 
to another fellowship than Profes- 
sor Nicoll, and he had earned consid- 
erable renown as a critic and editor. 
Like any critic worth his salt, he was 
even a stylist in the many contribu- 
tions that came from his meticulous 
but also acute scholarship. Yale Uni- 
versity has paid tribute to its Sterling 
Professor of English in publishing a 
collection of his previously dispersed 
essays under the title of Essays on 
Shakespeare. The articles are of vary. 
ing value, as one may expect from a 
miscellany, but there is a decent valu- 
ation to be put on each of them. Par- 
ticularly engaging is the chapter 
called Shakespeare Apart which 
makes out a good case for Professor 
Brooke’s series of paradoxes that the 
greatest Elizabethan was one of the 
least representative masters of his 
day, that the best English. writer was 
in many ways one of the least literary 
(for which Heaven be praised!), 
that our most brilliant 
of plots was one of the least inventive, 
and that the era’s “most successful 
searcher of the human heart” 
of the “least subtle.” 
of these 
tionable, 


contradictory 


constructer 


was one 
Only the last 
conclusions is really ques- 
and it leads to observations 
not particularly original. 


Brooke 


points 


Professor 
also illuminating 
concerning Shakespearean 
texts, especially the Folio of 1623, 
and the difficulties of putting King 


Lear on the stage. Some of the best 


conveys 








ROBERTS 


By THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN 


With a foreword by JOHN MASON BROWN. $2.50 


By WILLIAM WISTER HAINES $2.50 


FINTAN’S 
RAINBOW 


By E.Y. HARBURG & FRED SAIDY $2.50 


MEDEA 


By ROBINSON JEFFERS 


Freely adapted from the MEDEA of Euripides. $2.50 


























@> Random House is the publisher of the 
plays of O'Neill, Lindsay and Crouse, 
Odets, Kaufman & Hart, Behrman, etc. 


At all bookstores, RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 





—DIALECTON. 


The NEW Audio-Visual 
Method of Learning Dialects 


The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus 
the DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HAND- 
BOOK. The dialects include French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Greek, Rus- 
sian and Yiddish. 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been 
approved by authorities of Stage, Screen, 
Radio, and Education. Actors, students, 
directors, writers, teachers find the DIA- 
LECTON METHOD the simplest and most 
convenient way of studying dialects. 


PRICE $15 PREPAID (Plus 10% Fed. Tax) 


DIALECTON, Ine. 
250 W. 49th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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DRAMATISTS 
PLAY 
SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 
* 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Recent Lists 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th Street 





“Invaluable in classes in speech" 


A Pronouncing Dictionary 


of American English 


By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Late Professor of 
English in the University of Michigan. 


e This phonetic pronouncing dictionary 


serves for the speech of the United States, 
@ purpose comparable to that served for 
Southern 


British English by Professor 
Daniel Jones's “English Pronouncing Dic- 


tionary." 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 


of common words in use in America. Hav- 


ing in mind the needs of students, the edi- 
tors have included many American proper 
names and many historical and literary 


e This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the al- 


phabet of the International Phonetic As- 


sociation. More than half of these sym- 
bols are the ordinary letters of the Eng- 


lish alphabet or familiar variations of 
them. 


539 Pages——Size, 6e x 9x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to 
DEPARTMENT 9? 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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writing of the book, however, deals 
with subjects tangential to Shakes- 
peare—with Elizabeth, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Marlowe. for whom 
Professor Brooke postulates a reti- 
cence and a freedom from sensuality 
that is not usually remarked in the 
author of Tamburlaine and The Jew 
of Malta. He also contends—rather 
originally, | should think—that the 
plays written in Latin in the third 


| quarter of the sixteenth century were 


stepping stones on which the English 
drama raised itself to the eminence 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare. At 
least they “kept a current of ideas 
in circulation from ancient and con- 


temporary Europe.” 
John Gassner 


Free Apmission, by Ilka Chase. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


Free Admission’ is _ subtitled, 
Further Indiscretions of a Lady of 
Wit and Opinion. The wit is labored 
and the opinion disappointingly su- 
perficial. Miss Chase is an active lib- 


_ eral, capable of more penetrating 


treatment of intolerance, divorce, and 
alcoholism than she presents here. 
During the war Miss Chase fell in 


| love with a naval officer. The whole 


affair was terribly inconvenient, for 
the Navy kept moving about and Miss 
Chase had to follow the fleet. Her 
description of the romance is pedes- 
trian, with an unhealthy concern for 


| detail. Little is omitted; every new 





hair-do, tooth scrubbing or 
moonlit kiss is fully described with- 


every 


| out regard to its relative importance. 


Obscured by such trivia, most of the 
truly incisive anecdotes are wasted. 
As the title the author 
makes private thoughts public, in- 
cluding some comments about her 
present husband that 
might find embarrassing. 

There is much talk of after-theatre 
parties and opening nights and celeb- 
rities . . . all glitter and little sub- 
stance. Such superficial treatment of 
interesting subjects results in a 
rather insignificant book. 


suggests, 


lesser men 


IsLes oF Ruytum, by Earl Leaf. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $5. 


This book offers a magnificent pic- 
torial record of the primitive and 
native dances of the Caribbean area. 
It’s a factual, authentic and a com- 
pletely fascinating account of dance 
in these tropical islands. Earl Leaf, 
the author-photographer, went on this 





dance-cruise armed only with his 
photographic equipment and a deep, 
non-technical interest in native dance. 
During the course of his travels he 
visited Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Virgin Islands, Martinique, Trinidad 
and many of the smaller islands. Here 
he found peoples that represented a 
human medley of races, creeds and 
colors, ranging from black, brown, 
red and yellow skins to white, in 
whose everyday lives dance plays a 
vital Noteworthy among the 
dances described and illustrated are a 
group of blood-curdling shots of a 
Haitian Voodoo. Other views show 
the Jamaica Mento, the Cuban 
Naniga and Rumba, The Bamboula 
of the Virgin Islands and The Bongo 
in Trinidad. There is a brief intro- 
ductory preface by Katherine Dun- 
ham, the noted dancer and anthro- 
pologist, who is a recognized expert 


field of the 


role. 


and exponent in this 
dance. 

The collection of more than 140 
pictures is by far the most complete 
photographic record of its kind ever 
published. Both pictures and text will 
be of great value as research and in- 
formation for serious dancers, chore- 
ographers and Isles of 
Rhythm is likewise heartily recom- 


students. 


mended to the non-professional pub- 
lic for its sheer pictorial enjoyment, 
beauty and interest. 

Arthur Todd 


PaTHETIC SYMPHONY, by Klaus 
Mann. Allen, Towne and Heath. $3. 


The life of Peter Ilyich Tschaikow- 
sky has had some strange betrayals 
on both stage and screen. Books can 
evidently afford to be honester about 
it. The Bowen-von Meck biography, 
Beloved Friend, disclosed one truth. 




















| 





| did so most simply, directly; hence, 
most tactfully. Nobody was too 
shocked. Nobody stopped listening to 
Tschaikowsky’s music. Readers could 
accept that fact, even if Hollywood 
couldn’t. 

Klaus Mann’s novel, long since 
published in German, is similarly 
founded on the same accurate as- 
sumption of the composer’s malad- 
justment. Those who undertake it in 
its present English translation will 
have no reason to be confounded. 
They may thank Mr. Mann, son of 
the supreme Thomas, for a genuinely 
sympathetic, searching account. He 
has written a fiction which truly com- 
prehends the loneliness, the bitter- 
ness, of a genius self-condemned to 
both the dregs and the heights. It is 
a book which belongs on the same 
rare shelf with Peter’s own letters to 
his brother. It is good indeed. 


Tue Micnty Five, by Victor Seroff. 
Allen, Towne, & Heath. $4. 


The Five of the title are that group 
of nationalists — Balakirev, Cui, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
Borodine—who were the first Rus- 
sian composers to break away from 
German and Italian influences and 
write real Russian music. It is a little 
sad to read of Balakirev’s onetime 
stature when today he is known main- 
ly for one piano piece, /slamey; and 
of Cui, whom we know almost en- 
tirely for his snakey Orientale. The 
others were really part-time compos- 
ers—Moussorgsky held a government 
clerk’s job, Rimsky was a naval of- 
ficer, Borodine a celebrated chemist 
and M.D.—and their outputs were 
not terribly large. But the importance 
of the Five lay not so much in what 
they wrote as in the avenues their ac- 
tivities opened for Stravinsky, Proko- 
fiev, and all the later Russians. 

Mr. Seroff has combed Russian- 
language sources, and uses for the 
first time in English many letters and 
diaries, sometimes to the point of 
tedium. The personalities of his sub- 
jects are given surface presentation, 
but little attempt is made to get under 
their skins; their outward personali- 
ties, though, are interesting enough. 
Mr. Seroff writes simply and well, and 
manages to integrate his facts with 
ease and present them with charm. 
If his enthusiasm for his subjects oc- 
casionally gets away from him (for 
instance, he calls Boris Godunov, as 
a drama, “equal to those of Shakes- 
peare’), he has made no claim to 
having written a book of criticism. 











A & B BOOKSELLERS 
SPECIALISTS IN THEATRE BOOKS 


MY LIFE IN ART 
By CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The autobiography of the co-founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, and author of “An 
Actor Prepares”, expounds Stanislavski's artistic theories of acting, producing and direct- 
ing. This famous work has long been out of print and is now reissued by “Theatre Arts 
Books” in an inexpensive edition, available at the A & B Booksellers at $3.75 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The thir i, revised and enlarged edition of this standard work. Contains over 315 con- 
temporary prints and reproductions. Landmark in theatrical literature. $10.00 (8 x 10!/2) 


THE OLD VIC 


Two years of work of the Old Vic beautifully photographed by John Vickers. Text by 
John Burrell. $6.50 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUES 


Of Out of Print and New Books on the Theatre, Costuming, Film, etc. 


We purchase complete theatre libraries or single titles anywhere in the U. S. 


A & B BOOKSELLERS 


79-4th Avenue * P.O. Box 351 . New York City 3 





Send for a copy of the 


"SHOW" WINDOW 


RHODES - La HINES 


Books of Che Theatre | Ser. tpt Service 
AND ALL ALLIED ARTS for 


PRESENTING!!! 
Producers and Agents 


the best new books in the field of all publishers. All new | 
books in theatre, drama, dance, and allied arts of all pub- 
lishers are added te stock as they are published. Also, 
rare and out-of-print items. Prompt, friendly service by 

' 


ORDER YOUR THEATRE BOOKS FROM 


BOOKS of the THEATRE 


REGISTERED 
R. ROWLAND DEARDEN - 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


As convenient as your nearest mailbox 





17 E. 48th St., N. Y. 17 
PL. 5-1127 





WE SPECIALIZE and are 


A MUST FOR EVERY ACTOR! 
successful in finding prompt- | 
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| 
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| 


Instructive as well as inspiring’ HAROLD 
CLURMAN. #& ‘Finest teacher in the modern 
theatre.”"-EDITH ISAACS. #& ‘Clear, precise | 
and objective.""-THEATRE ARTS. & ‘‘Impor- 

tant theatrical knowledge."’ GEORGE FREED- 

LEY. w All you could hope for.’’—-LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. # “May be read with profit by 

every amateur and professional."’--QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SPEECH. 










ly the “Out-of-Print” or 
| “Hard-to-Find” books which 


you particularly desire. 


ACTING A Handbook of the Stanislavski Method 
By Stanislaveki, M. Chekhov, Vakhtangovy and 
others. 26 pages of Moscow Art Theatre photo- 
graphs. Introduction by Lee Strasberg. 

Compiled by Toby Cole $3.00 
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| Please write us stating 
| “Wants.” No obligation. 


At your bookstore, or postage free from 
LEAR PUBLISHERS 
105 EAST 15 STREET, NEW YORK 3 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22, New York 11, N.Y. 
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American Plays Abroad 


a pictu re quiz 


Se ees BEEP as -. 


1. Son Av Sitt Land . Plats Fér Leende 


Re ORE SSE ea 


3. Unsere Kleine Stadt 


5. Roden Gaar Dybt 6. Gaslicht 


Can you identify these American plays which have been 
produced abroad? The answers are below. 
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. regardless of what atmosphere you are setting — 
in the theatre, nightclub, school auditorium or cocktail 
lounge .. . effective lighting helps to create that certain 
atmosphere . . . cleverly molding the decorative scheme 
of a cocktail lounge, making a stage show more color- 
ful. That is why POWERSTAT Dimmers can play so 
important a part in creating any desired effect. 


POWERSTAT dimming is smooth and flickerless . . . 
from blackout to full-on by means of precise, simple 
operation. 


POWERSTAT dimming is cool . . . its non-resistance 
qualities permit low temperature operation. 


POWERSTAT dimming is practical . . . can be ganged 
to serve any number of complete lighting circuits. 


POWERSTAT dimming is economical . . . no wasted 
power, no lost energy in the form of heat... resulting 
in high efficiency. 


POWERSTAT dimming is dependable . . . these units 
are ruggedly built to stand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use assuring minimum maintenance. 


Take advantage of expert advice .. . look to The 
Superior Electric Company for the answers to your 
dimming problems. A fully illustrated engineering 


data brochure is available. Request your copv of 
Bulletin 347. 


Write The Superior Electric Co., 1068 Demers Ave., Bristol, Conn. 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Powerstat Variable Transformers @ Volthox A C Power Supply @ Stabiline Voltage Regulators. 
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Beautiful? Yes! Practical? You bet! You've never 
seen anything like Amelia Earhart Luggage in Technicolort Piyrced 
before. It’s the brightest spot in the travel picture— ot 
made of the finest top-grain cowhide in the loveliest, Thom dioung 
unfading multicolors...washable too...with all the famous 
Amelia Earhart Luggage construction techniques that mean extra 
strength anc extreme light weight. See Amelia Earhart 


Luggage in Technicolort before you “go places” 


next. [t’s the most exciting traveling companion in years! 


This luggage is in short supply. There just 
aren't enough choice hides to make very 
much. If you have it in mind as a gift, 
or for yourself, better look into it right away. 


{melia Earhart Luggage is presented in sizes 
to suit your every travel need, in styles for men 
and women, in a choice selection of canvas, rawhide, 
alligator, and other fine leathers. 


{ the new booklet: “GOING PLACES with Amelia Earhart Luggage” Dept. S6, Newark 5, N. J. 





